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CHAPTER I. 

"* TT is sorry I woiild be to think you wanted to 
-*• persuade me to it, sir, for you are the last I'd 
like to go against, by reason of the many's the time 
your good advice has set me straight ; but I can 
be led nor said by no one in a thing like this. He 
wants none of their dirty money to make a gentle- 
man of him. He is that, God be praised ! every 
inch of him already, and no thanks to them ; and 
if they think that because I am a poor woman I 
am willin' to sell them my one darlin' boy the same 
as if he was a black nagur — why, more shame to 
them for the ugly thought. And that is the worst 
ivrord wiU ever pass my lips consamin* them be- 
tweenthisaadSngdomcoL.' 

And, having thus delivered herself, little 
Widow Cronin closed the lips in question with a 
most unwonted snap, her comely face all aglow 
with the indignation, no tiny spark whereof glit' 
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2 THE FORTUNES OF 

tered at the moment in the usually placid depths^ 
of her kindly Celtic eye. 

Doctor Cornelius Egan, Physician-in- Ordinary 
to the parish of Rath-Cronan, shook his head and 
laughed. 

' Martha, my dear woman, have you ever heard 
your priest, and wiser men than he, perhaps, for 
that matter, preach about pride ? ' 

^ There is not the preacher inside the walls of 
the world I'd listen to as ready as to yourself, sir ; 
but if it was the Pope stood fornest me this minute 
I should contradict him if he called things out of 
their names. It is not pride, sir ; it is not pride, 
doctor dear — ^leastways not the black, bitter feeling 
that used to come long ago between me and my 
prayers. It is not thaty sir, but the dacent sperrit 
that made me turn a deaf ear to him^ that is gone^ 
when he thought to lead me astray ; the dacent 
sperrit that would not let me give up the honest 
name that had been my mother's before me with- 
out I had one as good in exchange that I could 
hajid down in turn to my boy. That's what it is, 
doctor jewel, and you are not the same man I take 
you for, if you are going to give a hard word for 
that.' 

Looking in the genial, sympathetic face, not 
the poorest physiognomist could fail to read that 
hard words, or the thoughts that fain might 
prompt them, were far from the listener's mind. 

' Tut, nonsense ! you poor soul, why should 
you have hard words from me P At the same time^^ 
Martha, since this task haa been thrust on me— 
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and God knows I engaged in it very unwillingly 
— ^it is only right that I should caution you not to 
decide too hastily on a question of such weight. 
Stay ! do not interrupt me ; you shall have your 
turn when I am done. I will preach no more to 
you about pride. I will go farther and declare 
that you have my fullest sympathy and approval 
in everything you have done and said. The boy 
is a gentleman, every inch of him, and that less by 
reason of what the world calls the good blood that 
flows in his veins, than of the good lessons instilled 
by you ; who, humbly as you rate yourself, have 
had no small hand in making him one, as no man 

living knows better than I do. Still ' 

' That's it, sir ! ' broke in the little ^woman^ 
imable, all injunction to the contrary notwith- 
standing, any longer to hold her peace, * That ia 
just it ; though it is only a real gentleman ^boru; 
like yourself that would have the feeling to see. 
what share of it was due to me. There was a 
time when I was nigh" breaking my heart witi the 
thought that he would learn, maybe, to look down 
on me ; on me, that has been all the father and 
mother he has ever known, or is like to know, on 
earth. That was when we came here first six 
years ago, before you took him altogether under 
your own eye, and when the young, half-gentry 
sort of lads he used to meet up at the 'cademy>. 
and that he has since then learned to keep their dis- 
tance, began putting all sorts of notions in his head,, 
about how it was a quare thing that his grandpa 
and ma should be living in a fine house in the 
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very next parish, and his home all the while to be 
a bit of a place like this, with his mother no better 
than one of the neighbours. It was then, sir, 
that ' 

Here the widow's volubility was checked by a 
sob, gulping down which she presently resumed : 

* It was then, that rememberin' how he had 
only himself to depend on through life, seein' that 
I had made up my mind, from the first minute the 
good God gave him to me in my trouble, that he 
should never be beholden for the value of a brass 
farthin' to the proudest Cronin that ever stepped, 
and that if I did not put the right sperrit in him 
early, the best blood in Ireland could not be ex- 
pected to do everything — It was then that I put 
my hand on his head one day, and says to him : 

' " Maurice, avic machree/' I says, — * It was a 
quare way, sir, you will be thinking ' — looking up 
apologetically — * to speak to a child, but they are 
wonderful 'cute, boys is. There is not the lad of ten 
going this minute, that for all sorts of knowledge 
couldn't buy and sell his own grandmother, and 
Ae knew what I meant as well as if he was a man 
grown. " Maurice, avic machree/' I said, " it is true 
what every one tells you that your mammy is a 
poor, unlettered woman, not one bit better or 
higher than her neighbours. But, if ever they want 
to make you believe that you have the right to 
look down on her, do you just bear in mind that, 
if your mother had not been as true to herself as 
the first lady in the land, it is not from your father 
you'd have the right to call yourself by the fine 
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old name that is yours to-day, much less to look 
the best of them fair between the two eyes, with- 
out the blush of shame risin' to your cheek." * 

* I never said but that one word, sir, for there 
was no need. That and the look I gave him^ 
lovin' and tender as you plase, but as proud and 
high as the Queen all the while, drove the lesson 
home to his heart, in a way that he'll not forget it 
to his dying day/ 

'You are right there, mother dear, I never 
wiU/ 

In the fitful gleam of the firelight — ^the rapid 
closing in of the early winter evening, its gloom 
deepened by the now thickly-falling snow, had 
wrapped the trim little kitchen in grayest twiKght 
-the doctor, his own face partiaUy in shadow, 
saw that of his companion change suddenly as 
the voice (a singular voice as heard at that mo- 
ment, in its blending of a man's force of passion 
and pathos, with boyhood's clear echoing ring) 
struck her ear. 

'Don't tell him! For pity's sake — for the 
Lord's sake — don't tell him ! ' broke in a hoarse 
whisper from her lips, as the speaker came quickly 
to the hearth, and, pausing only to stir the fire to 
a ruddy blaze, bent down, and putting one strong 
young arm round the cowering figure, lifted the 
widow^s face to his and kissed it very tenderly. 

'Mother dear, do you call that fair? To 
let me come upon you with such a white fright- 
ened face — talking all about myself, too — and to 
think to hold back the reason why.' 
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He turned round as the doctor came forward, 
and took the outstretched hand in his. 

' Doctor Egan, what does it all mean ? I was 
no intentional listener ; you know that as well as 
I. But as I raised the latch I heard her repeat 
words which, as she truly says, shall never leave 
my heart to my dying day, and when she had 
done I spoke because I could not help it, and at 
the first word that passes my lips I see her tremble 
as at sight of a ghost. For God's sake, tell me 
what has happened. I am no child to be kept in 
the dark, when trouble — sore, bitter trouble it 
must be — has brought her to such a pass as this.* 

For a moment the doctor was silent, and then 
he spoke : 

'Maurice, lad, if you really love her, as I 
believe you do, you will leave her in peace for 
a while. You will not' press her to disclose a 
secret on keeping which, for the present at least, 
she has set her heart.' 

' For tJie present only ! Then it is something 
that I may — ^that I must know, sooner or later. 
Oh ! mother, have I deserved no better of you 
that you have not learned to trust me even yet ? ' 

The little widow looked up quickly, her own 
more rapidly varying emotions stilled for the 
instant in presence of the pain, the bitter mingling 
of wounded pride and wounded feeling, that spoke 
in his brief appeal. 

*It is not that ! I'd trust you with my heart's 
blood, if it was only that I was asked to let you 
go from me, but — Oh darlin', don't look at me that 
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"way ! I never meant to wrong any one ; and now 
to have no choice, but between sin and — Father 
above ! look down on me. How can I live 
through it if he is to come to find out all P ' 

She broke down, and, burying her face in her 
hands, rocked herself to and fro in a paroxysm of 
terror and distress, her two companions standing 
by the while, mute witnesses of the scene ; the 
elder, aware he nothing doubted of its origin, 
sympathetic, but passably serene ; the other, the 
image of dismay. At last Maurice spoke : 

' Doctor Egan, you said just now that if I 
really loved her I would leave her in peace, and 
Heaven knows, if I could do it, I would ; but, in 
face of a scene like this, you must see that it is 
too much to expect. Flesh and blood could not 
bear to stand by and see her, driven from her 
wits by terror ; terror for me too ! and not seek 
to know the cause. I swear beforehand that I 
will keep her secret. In pity you should not leave 
me in suspense.' 

'On my soul, Martha, I think the boy is 
right! Be quiet, now, there's a dear woman! 
and listen to me. Sooner or later, as he says 
truly enough, he must know all this, for he might 
any day be called on to decide the point for him- 
self. But,' apart from all that, I tell you plainly 
that, if it be the will of God that your heart 
should be wrung by any act of your child — ^Tut ! 
Master Maurice, no use looking at me as fierce as 
the young lion that you are ! I should speak out 
-my mind in the teeth of a whole forest of ye ! If 
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such be the trial appointed to you, the sooner yott^ 
learn to bow to His will that decrees it, the greater 
will be your reward/ 

For a youth of leonine aspect, poor Maurice 
looked strangely subdued and crestfallen as he 
listened to the closing of this speech. 

' I was right, then. It wm doubt of me after 
all.' He was turning as though to quit the 
room, when his mother rose and laid her hands- 
on his. 

' Child, you torture me ! It was not doubt of 
you, not in the way that you mean ; but I was 
mad — mad.' 

Something in the steady, concentrated tones^ 
so much at variance with her recent wild emotion^ 
an echo it might be of the same repressed pain 
and bitterness that had so moved her, coming from 
hi8 lips, checked him as he was about to break 
from her. 

She passed her arm round his neck, and drew 
down his head till his cheek was on a level with 
hers. 

'Darlin', if I am never to call you my own 
after this night, will you remember always that 
I have loved you as mother never loved child 
before ; that to give up aU call to you, is like 
draining the last drop of blood from out of my 
veins.' 

Seeing the two faces thus close together, the 
doctor, his heart more 'idly stirred,' than, from 
long familiarity with almost every phase of human 
feeling, its owner had deemed possible, was struck,, 
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MAURICE CRONIN. 9 

for the first time, often as he had scanned them^ 
with the startling contrast they presented ; the 
one, fair and comely, withjits healthful country 
bloom^ shrewd, kindly, at this moment even ex- 
alted, but none the less a peasant face in every 
line ; the other, dark, mobile, fine- wrought, that 
of a young Celtic Apollo, save for the shadow of 
earth's care upon lip and brow ; tl^e only point of 
resemblance being the deep-set, clear eyes, varying 
indeed in shade, but now in expression so like 
with their tale of a common emotion, as to place 
the tie that bound the pair beyond all doubt. 

*Now then, sir, tell him the whole story. 
Hush ! * — her hand on his lips as he strove to in- 
terrupt* ' He is right, as he always is. It is fair 
that you should hear it, and settle the question 
for yourself. When you have chosen as the Lord 
may prompt you, it will be time enough for me to 
say my say/ 

*'Pon my word, Maurice,' said the doctor, 
coming forward thus adjured, 'I think your 
mother is making a deal of ^ss about what seems 
to me no such terrible matter after all. The 
whole story, since it is settled that you are to 
hear it, is simply this. You know, or perhaps you 
do not know, that your grandmother, old Mrs 
Cronin of Glenmore House, is seriously ill ? ' 

Maurice nodded. 

* Well, early this afternoon the old lady sent 
for me, rather to my surprise, for she is not one of 
my flock, and from one cause or another we have 
not been the best of friends. However, as it 
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pleased lier to send for me, of course I went ; and, 
not to make too long a story of it, at the end of 
the hour's interview I came away, pledged, very 
reluctantly I must confess, to be the bearer to 
your mother of the proposal which has brought 
all this mighty pother about our ears. 

' Now Maurice, ma bouchal dhoun, you are not 
the smart youth I take you for if you cannot guess 
what I was charged to say/ 

' I think I can, sir, but still I would like to 
have it set clearly before me, to avoid the risk of 
my making any mistake/ 

* Cautious to the last ! Here goes then. Tour 
grandfather it appears, by a deed executed shortly 
before his death, left his wife uncontrolled mistress 
of all his property, a very nice thing, as she made 
manifest to me to-day; consisting of Glenmore 
House and demesne, with lands that turn in some- 
thing to the tune of fifteen hundred a year, 
together with about double that number of thou- 
sands in the funds. 

' Now to all this, barring an annuity of three 
himdred a year to your mother, in the event of her 
compliance, the old lady volunteers to make you 
heir, on condition of your being forthwith handed 
over to her charge, or to that of such guardians as 
she may choose to appoint ; your mother, directly 
the transfer is completed, being bound to sail for 
America, with an undertaking to remain there, 
holding no further communication with you, for 
the term of her natural life. This was the sum 
total of the commission— no, I am wrong there. I 
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MAURICE CRONIN. ii 

^as Airthermore to add that, should those terms 
not be acceded to within the ensuing three days — 
she knows she is in a critical state and measures 
her time accordingly— she wiU make the whole pro- 
perty over by deed of gift to your granduncle, her 
brother-in-law the admiral^ and thus put it out of 
her own power to reverse her decision hereafter, 
even should she be so disposed/ 

Paler than it had been from the moment of his 
entrance the boy's face could hardly become, but 
the dark eyes sparkled somewhat ominously and 
the mobile mouth grew very rigid— it might be 
even a trifle cruel in expression — as the doctor 
brought his statement to a close. 

*In simple English, doctor, she oflfers my 
mother three hundred a year — a good round sum, 
I should not have thought I was worth the half of 
it — ^if she wiU just oblige her by selling me P * 

* Precisely/ 

'Was the afiair to be left entirely to. my 
mother's decision, or was I to have a voice ? ' 

'As I understood the old lady, it was to be 
made to both. That was the point on which your 
mother and I were about to differ, when you came 
in upon us.' 

* And what did you say, sir ? You never kept 
«ilent through all that.' 

* Nay,, nay ! what I said is beside the question. 
All it imports you to know is that the decision 
rests with yourself, and that if you care for an in- 
heritance, you can grasp one now, by just stretch- 
ing out your hand.' 
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* I say, mother dear, it is not such a bad price^ 
for either of us. We will never fetch the like 
again I am thinking. What do you say to closing 
with the bargain out of hand ? ' 

He was on his knees as he spoke by the low 
seat on which the little woman had again sunk 
down^ speechless; his arms close clasped round 
her, his cold cheek pressed to hers. 

* The old monster ! It is well for her that by 
stretching out my hand I cannot grasp her ; for, 
by — if I had her here, I would tear her limb from 
limb.' 

He was again on his feet, carried away by the 
force of the pent-up passion that had at last broken 
bounds ; the vivid, angry blood all flaming to his 
bright young face ; tears, too hot and irrepressible 
for pride and manliness united to restrain, starting 
to his eyes. 

' Look at her ! Look at the size of her ! A 
little creature that I could take up in my arms, 
and carry as easily as I could a child.' 

Suiting the action to the word he snatched the 
little woman from her seat, and strained her to* 
him as in the grasp of a vice. 

'Even youy sir, never knew what we are to 
each other ; even you, our best, our only friend, 
don't know it all. For ten years they left us to 
the charity of the world. For ten years we lived 
the life of the abject poor ; knowing, as they know, 
what it is to be hungry, and cold, and hopeless,, 
and ' 
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He broke off^ hoarse with excitement^ the hot 
£ame fading from his face. 

' And aU those years she was working her fin- 
gers to the bone to buy me bread ; to save me from 
all contact that might degrade my father^ a son. 
Andy when at last relief came to us — ^means to save 
us from want and toil — it came^ not from his kin- 
4lred, but from hers. 

' And now, at the end of all this, they come to 
us with their gold and think to buy us from each 
other as they would buy so many head of cattle at 
A fair. God forgive me ! but, if that old monster 
crossed me now, I could strangle her with as little 
pity as I would crush a toad.' 

* Strong language, Maurice, my son. If I do 
not pull you up short, there is no knowing where 
you will make an end. Mean time, my dear boy, 
isince you cannot strangle the old lady, it strikes 
me you might as well desist from practising on 
your own mother.' 

With dexterous hand he freed the little woman, 
breathless, but exultant, and replaced her on her 
seat ; following up the move by pushing Maurice 
•down on his knees at her side. 

* You take this young man's very hot head on 
your lap, Martha, and let him have a good cry 
forthwith. He need not mind me, for I know he 
is on the verge of it already, and, in any case, I 
never tell tales out of school ; then give him a 
cooling drink and get him quietly to bed, or we 
«hall have him in a high fever to-morrow morning.' 
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He struck a light, possessed himself by its aid 
of the great coat and muffler he had laid aside on 
entering the cottage, pulled his hat well down 
over his brows, and pausing for no more elaborate 
leave-taking, lifted the latch, and with a brief 
* God bless you,' stepped out on the now thickly 
snow-covered path. 

As he reached the little gateway that shut it 
from the road beyond, a hand was laid on his. 

' Doctor Egan, you did not come here to-day in 
the belief that their money would bribe me to do it P ' 

' Why, you consummate young ass ! did you 
follow me out in the snow to ask such a question 
as that ? ' 

* You did not think it necessary to te%t me P 
Say that you did not. You can believe that I 
have the stuff in me to be honourable and loyal, 
though I am the son of — though I do come of 
that sordid crew ? ' 

' Tut, tut ! I cannot hear you slander a good 
old stock, because a stray offshoot or two did not 
chance to grow quite as straight as we should ap* 
prove. As to wanting to test you, as you call it,, 
the thought never crossed my mind, nor would I 
have acted on it if it had. I am not the man to 
lay a trap for any one, least of all for a young 
logician like you, who would quickly turn the 
tables on me the next time I should go preaching 
up frankness and fair play. But ' 

'I beg your pardon, sir; I did not think of 
that. You would forgive me, if you knew what 
a horrible thing it is to be doubted by ' 
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' Fiddlesticks, boy ! You must not let your- 
self get as morbid as a chit of a girl. If you had 
not eflfervesced on our hands so suddenly just now, 
you would have heard me come out on the subject 
in a style that would have astonished you. As it 
is, my eloquence will keep bottled up till morning, 
when I promise to uncork it for your especial 
benefit. Good night.' 

* An ugly night for a man to have to run for 
his life,' soliloquised the doctor, as he trudged 
homeward through the blinding drift. *If my 
weather wisdom do not deceive me the coroner 
and his merry men will have a brisk time of it 
for many a day, unravelling the web of this dark 
night's work.' 

Little thought the good man that his words 
were well-nigh prophetic; that round the trim 
cottage homestead that poured its glow of friendly, 
imgrudged light upon the scene, there lurked in 
that same hour two, to one of whom, though com- 
passed with deadliest peril, it would have been as 
is strength to the dying to know that his foe 
stood close within his grasp ; two men the web of 
whose lives, as interwoven with that of our story, 
not all the Daniels numbered in Rath-Cronan, 
with the most heaven-bom of coroners for their 
guide, might unravel, until such date as we, in the 
character of Time's mouthpiece, shall utter the 
mystic * Open sesame,' whereat the doors that hide 
the loom shall part asunder, and show the wind- 
ings of the Fates at work within. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^i was but a boy still, though in the pride of 
his seventeen years he would have waxed full 
wroth if told so ; and being but a boy, Master 
Maurice Cronin, his wounded vanity soothed un- 
speakably by the tone of the doctor's parting 
words, by the subtly-conveyed assurance that 
even that dexterous ' word-wielder ' might not, 
unarmed, cope with an embryo Daniel such as he, 
quickly regained his wonted serenity. And with 
no more damaging results from his late explosion 
than a proud, exultant glow at his heart, retraced 
his steps to the cottage, and, crossing to the fire- 
place, where his mother, tea-pot in hand, stood 
watching till the kettle should attain the requisite 
boiling point, slipped his arm round her neck and 
hugged her as warmly, if not quite so energetically, 
as before. 

' I say, mother, where is Norah that you should 
be getting supper all alone ? ' 

* Didn't I tell you about that, dearP Sure, 
news came to her this morning that the poor 
mother was down with the sickness, by reason of // 
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.the cruel cold she caught when the roof was strip- 
ped from over them. And as the neighbours could 
"do no more than give her shelter, having their 
work' to mind, and as the other girl could not 
be spared from her place, the family being mostly 
'ChUdren, why, the least I could do was to send 
Norah off to nurse her, with a trifle of tea and 
sugar, and some brandy and wine, to try and 
bring her round/ 

* You must have some girl in from the village 
to-morrow to do the work till she comes back. 
It will never do to have a woman of your import- 
ance, own mother to such a costly son as I am, 
Mrs Cronin ! it would never do to have you 
drudging about all day like any common person, 
you know.' 

* Hush, avic ! don't joke about it. I am not 
half rid of the heart-ache it gave me yet.' 

' And do you think it did not give me a heart- 
.ache too P Oh, bother ! I must not talk like a 
woman; what should a great rough fellow like 
me know about heart-ache. But I must ask the 
doctor did he ever treat any one for a YnQOxt-torench, 
for that is about the right name to 

*See here, mother,' resuming after an abrupt 
pause, ' that tea is made, isn't it P Let it stand 
awhile, and sit down and talk to me. There is 
something that if I do not ask you about now, I 
may never have courage to come round again ; but 
which will worry me to death if I am not let to 
speak it out.' 

* You would not have us sit down to gosther, 
VOL. I. 2 
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dear' — this very nervously, and with Kps that,, 
despite her effort to steady them, would yet give 
a tell-tale twitch — ' with the windows staring wide 
open on ns, not a shutter closed, not so much as a 
blind drawn to keep out the ghosts.' 

* Let them be. I left them so on purpose. It 
is going to be an awful night, and who knows but 
that the light from our windows may save some 
poor wretch from being lost in the snow/ 

Holding her by the dress, he drew her down 
on the low seat she had occupied in front of the 
fire and knelt beside her. 

'Mother, I have a bargain to make with you. 
I will forgive your having doubted me, for I know 
that I come of a bad stock, though the doctor 
will not hear me say it. The Cronins have always 
had the name of being willing to sell anything for 
gold, and as I am one of them I must only put up 
with being doubted, until I have proved myself to 
be trustworthy. I will forgive you for that, if you 
will only tell me what you meant by saying — See ! 
I will put my head down in your lap and not look 
you in the face while I ask it, lest the answer 
should bring shame upon us both. What did you 
mean by saying that you could not live through it,, 
if I should come to find out all ? ' 

A low, inarticulate murmur escaped the widow's 
lips, and the hands clasped on the lad's bowed 
head tightened in their clasp involuntarily. 

* Did I say that P I must have been dreamin^ 
when I said it ; dreamin', or else mad.' 

* No, mother, you were not dreaming. Other 
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things you did say that sounded wild and strange 
enough, but I could find a meaning for them all 
but that one. You were in earnest — terribly in 
earnest — ^when you said that J 

*And is it you, Maurice Cronin, my own 
child, that's to lay hold on the first word you can 
find no meaning for, and, on the strength of it, 
come and tax your own mother with shame ? You 
that not over an hour past said ' 

But at this stage Maurice raised his head, 
sheer consternation painted in every feature, and, 
after one quick, incredulous glance at the little 
woman's flushed, indignant face, put his hand 
upon her lips. 

'Silence, mother! Not even yourself shall 
dare to insult you before me. My God ! where 
is your mind wandering to that you can read me 
no better than that ? It was my father, — surely 
you knew it was my father I meant, when I spoke 
of shame, I know nothing of him but that he de- 
serted you before I was bom ; that for the time you 
lived tpgether he was everything that was wretched, 
and unmanly, and base. Your words to-night 
seemed to point — ^how else could I translate themP 
— ^to some deeper disgrace — to some crime, per- 
haps, that you have all these years hidden away 
from me. . I could understand your motive, dar- 
ling ; I could love you all the more for it. But, 
indeed, mother, it would be better I should know 
the worst now, than be haunted as I shall be if you 
do not satisfy me, with the horrible suspicion that 
all these years, while I have been endeavouring to* 
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,train myself to think of him as a son should think 
of his father, he has been perhaps a — a felon — a 
convict — one whose name ' 

What answer Martha was gathering courage 
to speak, he was destined never to know ; for ere 
further words could pass his lips she suddenly rose, 
terror — ^helpless, abject terror, stamped as with the 
seal of some dread enchanter on her blanched face ; 
tottered forward a step, her hands outstretched, 
her eyes wildly staring ; then with a feeble 
* God in heaven ! have mercy,' swerved suddenly 
and would have fallen to the ground, but that, 
breaking through the spell this weird transform- 
ation had cast around him, the boy too rose, and, 
grasping her in his arms, laid her back upon her 
jseat. 

Then, following the direction of the wide, dis- 
tended eyes he turned, and after one glance at the 
window, thrown into strong relief against its 
background of shimmering snow, stood still, his 
Tbrown cheek slowly paling many a shade in the 
ruddy firelight, with a mingling of fear and 
Titter loathing at sight of the thing that met his 
gaze. 

Close pressed to the topmost pane was a face — 
a human face surely ! though what with its hungry 
wolfish eye, with forehead 'villainous low,' and 
frame of tangled thick dark hair, one less firm of 
nerve than our young hero, might for the moment 
confound the species ! A face, that, howbeit in far 
past days a mother's eye might have traced in 
it some touch of a Redeemer's grace, bore now 
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legibly stamped upon it such impress of vice and 
crime, as but a mother only could well find grounds 
for hoping, that even a Redeemer's hand might 
yet erase. 

On this evil mask, as for a brief moment its 
owner knelt crouched upon the window-sill, strug- 
gling, as evidenced by the swaying motion, to get 
free from some projection that held him fast, 
Maurice gazed, as on the creation of a horrible 
nightmare, until with a violent jerk the man un- 
loosed himself, his hand, as he did so, coming 
with such force against one of the panes as to 
shiver it into fragments on the floor, and, spring- 
ing to the ground, disappeared. 

And as with him fled all of fear if not of loath- 
ing that he had inspired, Maurice sprang to the 
door, and dashing it open, stood on the path 
without. 

One look around showed him that his adver- 
sary was nowhere to be seen. Another — for, hia 
momentary panic at an end, he was collected 
enough to remember that, however a goblin foe 
might afiright him, to no mere creation of flesh 
and blood should he yield up presence of mind — 
that in going in pursuit he had no such clue to 
guide him, as he might reasonably have thought' 
should be furnished, by the footprints of the fugi- 
tive in the snow. 

The cottage (we must digress a moment to de- 
describe it), separated by a broad strip of grass- 
plot from the high-road on which it fronted, stood 
in a little enclosure of its own ; the rere of which^ 
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formed by a fair stretcli of kitchen garden and 
orchard ground, was bounded from the cross-road 
on the left by a high wall, while on the right it 
was parted from the adjacent tillage lands with 
their snug little cluster of farm buildings, by a 
stream ; a mere silver thread in summer, but now 
rushing along its channel with the hoarse murmur 
of a mountain torrent. This stream, spanned by a 
stone causeway where it intersected the highway, 
was crossed at the distance of a hundred yards 
below the cottage by a neat rustic bridge, and 
farther down, beyond the extremity of the orchard, 
by a ruder contrivance, formed of the trimks of a 
few felled trees. 

Maurice's first impulse was to take the path to 
the right, in the impression that the robber, if such 
he was, having doubtless acquainted himself with 
his whereabouts, would naturally make for the 
bridge, and so gain the shelter of the wood, which 
lay at not a quarter of a mile's distance across the 
fields. His next, a brief scrutiny of the foot-prints 
thickly tracking the fresh, crisp snow, leading 
him to an opposite conclusion, a conclusion, more- 
over, that he should possibly have to cope with 
more than one assailant, was to step back into the 
cpttage, and, snatching the stout oak stick that 
stood behind the door, to take his way deliberately, 
and with stealthy tread, in the contrary direction. 

He had just turned the comer of the building, 
and was debating a moment whether to cut at an 
angle lacross the orchard, and so reach the lower 
bridge, or to continue to the left, when from the 
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«1iadow of an old yew tree, a few paces in advance^ 
emerged the figure of a man, and for a moment 
made as though coming towards him ; but at sight 
of the upraised arm and the formidable cudgel it 
brandished, turned and fied, though with no 
strong or rapid step, down the pathway skirting 
the high boundary wall. 

A minute more and Maurice, fleet of foot as 
the young mountain deer, had come up with him. 
In another he was in the act of grasping him, 
when the man tottered forward, and with a faint, 
*God in Heaven! have mercy' — the self-same 
words that still rang in the lad's dazed ears, 
uttered, too, as he had heard his mother utter them, 
in the extremity of mortal terror — fell prone to the 
earth at his feet. 

Kneeling down he lifted the heavy, inert head, 
and by the dull gleam of the gray snow-laden sky 
above them, saw that in part, at least, his surmise 
was correct. The gaunt white face^ all the more 
gaunt and ghastly for the red stain upon lip and 
cheek, was not the face he had stood appalled at. 
Framed it was, as was that other, in tangled thick 
dark hair ; and somewhat less than human too, in 
that misery had laid its blighting hand on every 
line ; but none the less was it a face at sight of 
which the young man's breath came thick and fast, 
as, bending forward, a strange sensation busy at 
his lately throbbing heart, he laid a hand on that 
of the stricken wretch before him, to find if life 
were extinct. 

As he did so, on his bent ear, strained and 
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listening, surged np a murmur, hoarse and sullen 
as the moaning of the far-off sea ; a murmur, dull 
at first, and faint of meaning, but which with 
each succeeding instant swelled and strengthened 
till it grew into the noise of voices, deep and dis- 
sonant ; into the tread of men's feet, heavy and 
trampling, borne steadily along the echoing road- 
way to the left. 

And presently, as it rapidly neared them, a 
shudder passed through the seeming dead man's 
frame ; the dull eyes opened, and with an effort 
of which Maurice had not thought him capable, 
he lifted his head. 

* For Christ's sake take pity on me ! They 
are coming for me. They have traced me here — 
and I am not mad. I swear that I am not mad, 
though for years, years — ^fifteen — sixteen — God ! 
how many ? — they have kept me caged up like a 
beast.' 

Steadying himself by Maurice's shoulder, he 
rose feebly to his feet. 

' Are you dumb, or a devil, that you will not 
answer me ? ^ 

With one gaunt hand he wiped off the red 
drops trickling from his lips ; then thrust * the 
long, blood-stained fingers close to the lad's- 
face. 

' See ! I am at death's door already. Shelter 
me ; give me one chance for life. Then if I die, 
I shall have died like a Christian, not done ta 
death by these bloodhounds ; and if I live and fail 
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to prove myself a sane man, do "with me anything 
you please.' 

He stooped forward heavily, resting both hands 
on Maurice^s shoulders, for the latter, too, had 
risen, and mute still, though in no fiendish mood^ 
was standing speechless before him. 

* Again I say, for Christ's sake, save me ! 
Take pity on me, as you would have another do 
by your father in a like strait.' 

It needed no such appeal to set the boy^s young 
blood in flame. 

Mute still, simply because speech was past his 
power, he slipped one arm roimd the feeble 
wretch, and, half supporting, ihalf carrying him 
along, hurried down the steep orchard path till 
he reached a little hut-like erection, part tool- 
house, part root-store, at the farther extremity. 
Entering this, he thrust aside a heap of lumber 
that filled one comer, and by the faint gleam 
from an aperture in the roof disclosed to view 
a narrow, well-like hollow underneath. 

* In there now, quick, for Heaven's sake ! and 
crouch down until I cover you up. So ! that is 
right. Now, then, for your life do not stir from 
here until I come for you. If I am long away 
you will know that it is because I cannot safely 
come sooner. You may trust me, for by my faith 
in God I swear I will be true to you ! I will 
save you if it cost me my life.' 

Waiting for no rejoinder, he hurried out, and 
with a prayer, most unboylike in its keen intensity, 
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that no fell instinct might lead the pursuers hither, 
where the tell-tale snow must infallibly betray 
their secret, took his way to the rustic bridge. 
Grossing it, and skirting the stream side, he quickly 
reached the high road, leaped the low boundary 
wall, and pushing open the wicket, where he had 
stood scarce an hour since with Dr Egan, ran up 
the garden path and gained the house. 

A sudden impulse, by what good genius 
prompted matters not, led him to the window, the 
farther one, where the ivy, clustering thickly, 
<50uld screen him from the view of those within. 
And as he stood there, faint with a new-sprung 
terror at thought of what might have occurred 
since he crossed that threshold last, there passed 
before his eyes a scene, short indeed as any night- 
mare dream, but to the full as horrible ; and seem- 
ing to him, like all that had preceded it, less a 
reaKty than the creation of a seared, distempered 
brain. 

For even as he gazed, there stalked forth from 
an inner room, through the open door of which 
flickered a feeble ray of light, a figure which, in 
the now dull gleam of the fire, loomed unearthly 
tall and grim ; and stooping over the little woman, 
still seated as when last he had seen her, like an 
image chilled by terror into stone, said, the voice, 
thin and rasp-like, borrowing power from the hate 
that spoke in every word : 

' Bouse yourself and listen to a word of advice, 
or you will rue it. Don't let that young hero 
of yours raise the hue-and-cry on me to-night. 
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It is well for both of you that he took himself off 

so nimbly, or I'd have laid him dead at your feet 

as I would a dog ; and by if he attempt to 

follow on my track, I'll do it yet if I had to swing 

for it/ 

Close to the stony face he thrust one clenched 

fist, a pistol tight locked within its gripe. 

. ' See ! I make no idle threat. You had best 

act upon it/ 

Then with a low dissonant chuckle he turned 

4iway, the vicious, sinister face, showing in the dull 

glow that lit it like that of some abject fiend, 

in a moment more had crossed the threshold, and, 

striding onwards at a pace that made pursuit as 

futile as it must be fatal, disappeared from view 

among the broken grounds beyond the bridge. 

!N^ot till the last echo of his footfall had died 
^way could Maurice shake off the numbing chill 
that had held him passive. Even then it was 
like one oppressed with a hideous nightmare that 
made his way inside the cottage, and kneeling 
by his mother's side, pressed his lips to the clay- 
-cold cheek. 

For a brief space — a long blank interval he 
would have summed it, though but three brief 
minutes in reality, as told out by the brisk little 
'Cuckoo clock above their heads — he knelt thus 
without word or motion. Then, again, on his 
strained ear there surged up the same hoarse mur- 
mur, unheard while that nightmare spell had 
wrapped each sense ; and then along the garden 
path came the tread of many feet, and presently 
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the shuffling of the same on the tiled cottage 
floor. And awaking with a shock to keen, vivid 
consciousness of all that * the mercies of a moment' 
held in trust, Maurice rose, and with no trace of 
blenching in his steadfast, bright gray eye, con- 
fronted the stranger group that filled the room. 

*Beg pardon, mum, and yours too, master,' 
said one, stepping forward] as spokesman of the 
party. * We would not have troubled you if it 
was not as how we have an ugly job on hand, and 
can let pass no chance of getting put on the right 
track. You see we are out in chase of a lunatic 
— a 'cute one he is too, and no mistake — that 
broke away from our place 'ere yesterday at day- 
dawn, when we thought we had him safe and fast. 
And now after we had beat up every inch of the 
country, and tracked him to within a quarter of a 
mile of this very spot, blowed ! if he hasn't slipped 
through our fingers again, leaving no more sign 
of where he has got himself, than an eel is like to 
leave in the mud.' 

During the progress of this speech, delivered 
with much characteristically national emphasis, a 
bright gleam had shot athwart the chaos, to which 
our hero's dazed perceptions had been reduced. 

What simpler and more efiective course lay 
open to hinri than to set these men^ — ^a truculent- 
looking gang they seemed, and well fitted for the 
task— on the track of the ruffian who had just 
fled? True, the fugitive was armed, and one if 
not more of his pursuers might, ignorant as ho 
must leave them of that critical circumstance, pos- 
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fiibly come to grief at his hands — ^but what of that P 
The man they were hunting down was as sane 
as he himself was, and no worse charge than 
lunacy was even preferred against him. Doubtless 
they were one and all the vile tools of some richer 
miscreant, bought body and soul, to wreak his will 
on this poor victim of hate and fraud. Of two 
evils, the maxim was, ever to choose the lesser. Of 
two contending duties it more behoved him to be 
true to his sworn word, than squeamish as to the 
well-being of such things as these. Even were it 
otherwise, this was no time to be chopping logic ; 
this was no time to stand 'straining at a gnat,* 
when already the ' swallowing the camel ' was an 
accomplished fact. 

He did not pause to weigh the moral value of 
his reasoninffs : he remembered only that he must 
keep his word; tiiat he must save this man if it 
-cost his life; that if to that price, the lives of 

others should form the grim complement, why 

At this stage of his rapid summary the man 
brought his opening statement to a close, and after 
some fumbling produced a paper which he tendered 
for the lad's perusal with the remark : 

* Here is a bit of writing, master, with the names 
of the magistrate and the doctor quite correct, and 
setting out as how the man we want was ' 

* Spare yourself all trouble on that head. I 
could describe him as well as you can.* 

Listening to his cool, imfaltering tones, no one 
could have guessed at the wild tumult of emotions 
that clamoured round his heart. 
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'A tall man, with a white, a gliastly chalk* 
white face, and matted, thick, black hair and. 
beard P ' 

' The same.' 

'Stooped a good deal in the shoulders, and. 
had long, claw-like hands, and eyes as hungry as 
a wolf's/ 

' You have seen him then P ' 

*• I have. Just such a man stood three quarters 
of an hour since at yonder window. We were 
sitting, my mother and I, at the fire-side, and 
when I caught sight of him I rushed out, taking^ 
him for a robber, and, not seeing him, searched 
the garden at the back of the house and the fields 
there every inch. I made sure he had taken him- 
self off, but I was mistaken. He must have 
doubled on me as I quitted the house, for as I 
came back past the windows again I saw him 
crouching down here over my mother, and as I 
reached the door there he shot past me and off' — 
stepping to the door and pointing in the direction 
of the silvery distant woods — * yonder, where you 
see the belt of trees at the rising of the hill. I 
am sorry I can give you but little hope of catch- 
ing him, for he ran as fast as a greyhound ; not 
that his speed mattered much to me, for he had 
done such mischief, confound him! — terrifying 
my poor mother as you see he has done, that I 
had work enough on hand, without thinking ta 
give him chase.' 

'Ran like a greyhound, master, did heP I 
should not have thought' — ^this with a sordid 
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chuckle which lent ^confirmation strong' to the 
theory our young logician had educed — 'that 
there was much of the greyhound left in him by 
this/ 

'Possibly we are not speaking of the same 
man^ then. All I can tell you is that the man I 
saw was a lunatic^ or else the devil ; and that if 
you want to have a chance of catching him you 
had best lose no more time talking here/ 

With this broad indication that their room 
was more prized than their company, he drew 
aside to let them pass. And presently the men,, 
five in number, were standing in the path with- 
out, a horrible 'choking knot rising in Maurice'^ 
throat, while he listened to their hurried con- 
sultation, as to whether they should all proceed 
onward in a body, or else separate ; some to go ia 
the direction indicated, while others should beat 
up the grounds adjoining the farm, to guard 
against the event of their prey doubling to evade 
pursuit. 

' The man I speak of crossed that bridge. So 
far I can swear. If you seek him within a mile 
of this, you will have your labour for your pains.* 

' Here goes, then ! in the name of . 

What with owl's eyes and a lantern apiece, it will 
be hard if we do not track him by his footsteps in 
the snow.' 

With a gruff 'Good night' they made in a 
body for the bridge, and, having crossed it, dis- 
appeared, as their false quarry had done before 
them, in the rough, unequal ground beyond. 
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Having so far watched them on their way, 
Maurice turned indoors^ and lifting the still pas- 
sive form of his mother in his arms, carried her to 
her bed in the adjoining room. 

His first proceeding was hastily to unloose 
her clothing ; his next to sprinkle the stony face 
with cold water; having done which, and tried, 
though vainly, to force a few drops of brandy 
through the close-locked teeth, he hurried to the 
door; stood a moment with bated breath to see 
whether in turn he might himself be watched, 
and, but half satisfied that the coast was clear, 
hurried with stealthy steps down the orchard path, 
till he reached the tool-house at the end. 

Not in all the varied experiences of many an 
after year, when fate seemed bent on levelling his 
pride and manhood with the dust, could Maurice 
Cronin recall a like brief interval into which was 
crowded so much of sickening, almost of coward, 
suspense and dread, as into the ten dire minutes 
that ensued. But even they had at last told their 
tale ; and half carrying, half dragging the now 
utterly helpless creature, he had regained the 
cottage ; had deposited his burden in front of the 
fire ; and having barred the door and windows, 
and tried on his new patient, with better results 
than in the case of his mother, the restorative 
effects of the brandy, paused a moment to bethink 
him what he had best do next. 

A very short period of reflection served to 
convince him of one thing, namely, that Dr Egan 
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must at all risks be summoned to the spot at once. 
He could afford to tamper with the lives of those 
•wretches, sordid agents of ill-doing, as he chose 
to account them. He dared not tamper with the 
life of his mother, weighed now in the balance 
with the safety of the wayfarer, even were his 
promise to the latter of such nature (arid on this 
ipoint already grave doubts had beset hitn) that he 
^ould fcdfil it unaided and alone. 

He stole on tiptoe to the inner room and stood 
by his mother's bed. She still lay as he had left 
her, with staring, vacant eyes, and close-clenched 
teeth, no trace of consciousness in the blank, un- 
bending face. God ! if that awful shock should 
indeed have killed her ! if in his weird, mysteri- 
ous interest in a stranger he, her son, should have 
left her to the mercy of what, in the fierce, 
imreasoning anguish of the hour, he well nigh 
believed to be the incarnate spirit of ill himself. 

With the strength lent by sheer desperation, 
he lifted the inert form of the stranger from the 
floor ; carried him down the long passage which 
separated his own room from the other portions 
of the cottage; and substituting the first dry 
clothing that came to hand for the wet rags that 
clung, frozen and mud-grimed, to the worn frame, 
placed him on the bed. 

Hardly had he done so when a knocking, loud, 
prolonged, peremptory, pealed sharp and threaten- 
ing through the ghostly, haunted silence of the 
house, followed by a suppressed groan, at sound 
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of which Maurice faltered, smitten with a suddeit 
sense as of a murderer's guilt. And then a Yoice,. 
loud and peremptory too, though with a ring or 
fierce impatience in its tones, was heard clear and 
echoing above the now sidlen roaring of the wind : 
'Open quick! in God^s name. This is no- 
night to keep a dog, much less a Christian, at 
your door/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOUR hours ago, as he trudged his blithe way 
homeward through the driving snow, Maurice 
Cronin, his mental protest to the contrary not- 
withstanding, was but a boy ; one of the noblest, 
manliest type indeed, but yet none the less a boy, 
gifted to the full with all the sublime insouciance y 
the magnificent trust in, combined with utter de- 
fiance of, the future, which form the grand dis- 
tinctive attribute of the class. Now^ as at sound 
of that shrill summons he cowered down con- 
science-stricken and appalled, boyhood, youth it- 
self, seemed to have gone out in ashes, and he stood 
a man ! the gay insouciance^ the rash defiance of 
the future, struck at one fell stroke from out his 
life ; and in their place the brand of Cain upon his 
brow, around his heart the dull chain of earth's 
cares and sorrows, its every link as closely rivetted 
as though to the forging had gone, not momenta 
only, but whole ages of bitterness and pain. 

With an efibrt he rallied himself and strove to 
think ; no easy task with the knocking, louder 
now and more continuous, awaking the echoes of 
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a thousand hitherto unheard-of fears within his 
heart. 

Palpably there was but the one course open to 
him — ^to turn the key upon the wayfarer, trusting 
(in default of any valid assurance as to his sanity) 
to his prostrate condition to hold him passive, and 
doing in like manner by the door at the end of the 
passage, forthwith to give admittance to the ap- 
plicants, before they should proceed to settle the 
question by forcing an entrance for themselves. 

For a moment more he paused irresolute, and 
then the same voice again rising clear and per- 
emptory above the storm, he was turning away, 
when, as once already with his pursuers closing in 
upon him, the sick man feebly lifted his head; 
ihe eyes, late so dull and filmy, suddenly ablaze 
with a fire that spoke of insane terror and rage, 
and with one chill, clammy hand grasped his. 

' Hark to that ! Do you hear it P It has been 
ringing through my head for years — God ! And 
iow they have tracked me down — I knew they 
would ! He will have my blood — my ' 

With a faint, gasping moan, he sank back ex- 
hausted, the feeble hand relaxing its hold; the 
insane glitter fading from his eyes, leaving in them 
ihe same look of piteous entreaty, that had before 
gone straight to the listener's heart. 

Maurice bent down, his wavering faculties 
steadied by the peril of the hour, and put his lips 
to the man's ear. 

* If you are really a sane man, I charge you 
vto keep still, whatever happens. It is your turn 
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now to be true to me. Those wretches will have 
my blood if they find you here ; for, to save you, 
I have hunted them into a trap ; so beware/ 

Not waiting to see the efiect of his words, he 
hurriedly extinguished the light, and stepping 
quickly without the door, noiselessly locked it, and 
slipped the key into his pocket. Then, creeping 
on tiptoe along the passage, he reached the kitchen, 
and crossed to his mother's room. 

A momentary pause by the bed, where all was 
still unchanged, then hurrying back, he recrossed 
the kitchen, rapidly undid the fastenings, and 
threw wide the outer door. 

One glance at the group which his eye encoun-? 
tered, and, despite the dull chain that bound it 
captive, his heart gave a mighty throb. 

Before him stood no gang of black-browed 
miscreants, bearing in their midst a wounded com-^ 
rade, for whose blood they might possibly hold 
his a scant equivalent. In their stead he beheld 
a stranger, tall, erect, haughty ; not of reassuring 
aspect, perhaps, in that no miscreant could well be 
blacker browed than he, yet widely differing none 
the less on every point — from the stem cast of his 
dark face, firm and high-bred, to the long travel- 
ling coat of costly furs that wrapped his person — 
from each and every one of the motley visitants, 
whom Fate, in idle mood or wilful, had bidden to 
the spot that night. 

Bearing in his arms the slight figure of a youth 
of about seventeen, a little girl of twelve or thir- 
teen following close behind him, the new-comer 
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strode into the centre of the room, and after one 
sweeping glance around, apparently in search of 
some more worthy object on whom to vent his 
wrath, turned fiercely on Maurice, who having, 
with no small difficulty in the teeth of the wind, 
succeeded in reclosing and again barring the door, 
was in the act of advancing to offer his assistance. 

' So ! this is the boasted peasant civility is it P 
By my faith it is well for you that you are the 
low-bom clown you are, else I should teach you 
such a lesson as would make you bear to-night's 
work in mind as long as you Uve/ 

Uttered two hours ago, Maurice's reply to this 
address had been anything rather than the ' mild 
answer that tumeth away wrath.' Now, with 
that horrible, blood-sipping fear dispelled, he 
could afford in his new-sprung thankfulness to put 
anger far from him, and be ineffably gracious and 
meek. Consequently it was with no assumed 
composure that, looking the tall man steadily in 
the face, he said : 

* I am likely to remember to-night's work, sir, 
without any lesson from you. I am sorry I should 
have been obliged to keep you waiting, but I could 
not help it. When you have shown me how I can 
serve you, I shall ask you to listen to a word of ex- 
planation, as I should not wish our character for 
civility to be damaged through any fault of mine.' 

Heedless, though not unobservant, of the look 
of surprise that crossed the stranger's face — a face 
telling in every line that its owner was not of those 
whom their fellow-men are wont lightly to beard 
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— ^he stepped quickly into the adjoining parlour, 
Inhere the candle, by the aid of which the burglar 
had done his spiriting, still shed its murky gleam 
around, and lifting a little couch that stood in a 
•comer, carried it into the kitchen, and set it down 
in front of the hearth. 

' Your son seems to be badly hurt^ sir. Let me 

lay him down here until Oh ! poor fellow, 

he has fainted.' 

Very gently he took him in his arms, and laid 
him on the couch ; then, a brief examination con- 
vincing him that here too was a case for the doctor's 
skill only, he turned his face to the father: 

'This is very serious, sir. I must go for a 
doctor without delay.' 

He was already at the door when the stranger's 
hand withheld him. 

* Stay I My servants will have done that already. 
If you will shelter us until they can bring us aid 
you will have done all I need.' 

Then in a far more courteous tone : 

* Pray excuse the manner in which I spoke just 
now. I had not thought of the possibility of meet- 
ing a — a gentleman in such a place.' Adding, as 
Maurice still hesitated : 

' My name may perhaps be known to you ? It 
is Grax5e — Sir Hugh Deverell Grace. I arrived at 

E by the five o'clock train from Dublin this 

evening, and wishing to reach Deverell Chase 
without delay, as my son is very delicate, I insisted 
on pushing on in spite of the snow. How it hap- 
pened I cannot tell, but the driver lost his way in 
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the storm^ and contrived to overturn the carriage, 
and to injure my poor boy as you see. The car- 
riage itself lies smashed in the road, not three hun- 
dred yards from this; and seeing that nothing 
could be done with it I sent the whole troop of 
worthless rascals off to the nearest village to seek 
assistance, after they had seen me make my way up 
here/ 
^ ' And the young lady. Is she hurt ? ' 

* Oh ! I should say not, else she would have 
complained before this. Are you hurt. May P ' 

Hitherto the kitchen, save where the fire, new 
mended to welcome the arrival of the fugitive, shed 
its glow around the hearth, was but dimly lighted ; 
and therefore it might be that, bending as he was 
over the couch, his stem face a good deal softened 
in expression, the father did not note, clearly as 
did Maurice, the scarlet flush that rose to the little 
girPs cheek at the cold tone of his reply. 

' You are hurt ! Your hand is bleeding.' 

He had lighted one of the candles, left ready to 
hand, and was stooping over the child, seated 
sedate and self-possessed, on the low chair lately 
occupied by his mother. 

' It is nothing. It does not hurt me, it does 
not indeed. Poor Percy — if you could do any- 
thing to help him ! ' 

On one point, namely, that with the moments, 
80 full of perilous interest, fleeting rapidly, it be- 
hoved him to take action promptly, Maurice's per- 
ceptions were clear enough. Nevertheless, some 
few of those precious instants he now expended on. 
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wheeling the chair close up to the fire and divest- 
ing its little occupant of the boots that clung, 
heavy and snow- soaked, to her feet, impelled to 
those exceptional acts of courtesy, by the winning 
charm of the beautiful little naiad face so plead- 
ingly upraised to his. 

This done he again turned to Sir Hugh, who, 
still intent on the care of the boy, had taken no heed 
of the foregoing scene : 

* Sir, will you stay here and keep guard over 
my mother while I am gone ? I must go, but first 
I would like to tell you why you were kept so long 
waiting. The reason was this. An hour — two 
hours ago, a vil — a lunatic — an escaped lunatic the 
people told me — ^broke in upon us — upon my 
mother rather, for I ' 

Unskilled in the art mendacious he stammered 
a trifle at the outset; but, mortal-like, 'once 
entered into crooked ways,' was presently glidings 
along smoothly enough. 

' She was alone at the moment, for on first 
catching sight of the man's face at the window I 
ran out in pursuit. He made his way indoors 
while I was searching for him outside, and so terri- 
fied her, that on coming back just in time to see 
him rush past me, I found her speechless and in- 
sensible in some soft of a fit, from which she has 
not rallied since. I had just carried her to her 
bed, and was trying to revive her when you first 
knocked.' 

Bending over the little girl in order to hide the 
guilty flush that dyed his cheek — for, with all his 
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native nobleness^ all the fine latent ' scorn of scorn ' 
befitting bis half-peasant birth, it yet seemed to 
him a far less venal thing to have Ued to a gang 
of ruffians, than to deceive this lofty gentleman who 
had so frankly acknowledged him to be of kindred 
class — Maurice noted the strange expression that 
flitted across the child's face as she looked gravely 
up into his. 

With the guilty flush deepened he turned to 
Sir Hugh, who, absorbed as before with his son, 
had not found time to reply to this speech. 

^ A lunatic,' he said at last, 'a lunatic at large 
on a night like this ! Impossible ! ' 

' A lunatic, sir, or else the devil, as I told the 
men who came here in pursuit. There was a troop 
of them, keepers I take it, armed with a warrant 
of some sort ; a paper, signed they said by a magis- 
trate and a doctor. I was too much frightened 
about my poor mother to care to examine it, or 
even to inquire from what asylum he had escaped^ 
so that I have but their word for the truth of the 
statement. But, judging by appearances, I fancy 
there was no deception, and, therefore, I gave them 
all the information I possessed, and despatched 
them about half an hour before your arrival.' 

' Ha ! I fancy the individual, sane or insane, 
that has to run for his life to-night, will have but 
a poor chance of it. The coroner, and not the 
mad doctor, will most likely have to pronounce on 
such a case.' 

* Indeed, I fear so ; but you see now that I 
must be gone. There is but the one doctor within 
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£ve miles of us, Doctor Egan, and if your servants 
miss of him they will be quite at fault ; whereas I 
know every spot he could possibly have reached 
since he left this house, and should find, and bring 
him back with me in an hour.' 

'But you will never be able to keep your feet, 
my boy. You will be blown off the face of the 
earth.* 

* Trust me for that, sir.' 

He had buttoned himself into his stout great 
•coat, and had grasped the oaken stick preparatory 
to a start, when, at sight of the little tea-table, 
doubly suggestive with its half-completed arrange- 
ments for the accustomed cosy meal, his first obvi- 
ous duty as a host was borne suddenly in upon his 
mind. 

He drew forward the table, and put it in order 
as best he could. 

' See ! here are tea and wine and brandy,' pro- 
ducing the latter restoratives as he spoke. ' You 
will forgive my want of time to attend on you, 
since you see yourself that I must be gone. Now, ^ 
sir, if you will secure the door after me, and not 
open it until I or some of your own people call 
upon you, you will be safe from further harm until 
I can bring you help.' 

Seated, sedate and womanly in the widow's 
<jhair, little May Grace, not yet arrived at years 
to indulge in the purely feminine luxury of a 
scientific analysis of her emotions, could but open 
her deep blue eyes in a mute amazement, as she 
beheld her but lately so imperious papa walk 
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quietly to the door in the wake of this prompt- 
tongued, nut-brown boy, the contrast between 
whose somewhat homely garb, and its wearer'& 
mien of gentlehood, had not passed unnoted by 
her ; and having obediently done as directed, re- 
turn to his place upon the hearth, and quietly, a& 
any ordinary mortal, proceed to the performance- 
of the hospitable duty, assigned him by his de- 
parted host. 

But our business lies not with the baronet en- 
gaged in the unwonted task of self-attendance, nor 
yet with his blue-eyed daughter, embryo heroine 
though she be. It more behoves us to follow in 
the wake of our hero, who, his every faculty ab- 
sorbed by two distinct, equally dominant fears, 
the one, that before aid should reach her hi» 
mother might be the victim to the wretched train 
of casualties that had overtaken them ; the oth^r,. 
that the stranger, rendered delirious by pain and 
terror, might, even though not mad outright, by 
one syllable of self-betrayal, frustrate all his efforts 
to complete his work ; strode on his way, literally 
unconscious of snow and storm, until, the fierce 
wind battling in his favour, he had reached the 
village and pulled up, well-nigh exhausted, at 
Doctor Egan's door. 

'The cross o' Christ between us and harm! 
What has happened to bring you out on a night 
like this P ' 

But, the goal reached, the poor lad^s presence 
of mind failed a moment, and, slipping into tho 
nearest chair, he buried his face in his hands^ 
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«ometliing suspiciously like a sob escaping from 
him. 

Old Matt Donovan's cynical lips parted with 
a smile^ more correctly we should say a grin, of 
unmistakeably sarcastic meaning, as he stood by 
candle in hand. 

* It's never purtendin' ye are to be takin' on 
because the ould lady is so near her end, is it P 
Troth the mother that owns ye would be the first 
to give you the back of her hand, if she saw ye 
tryin' to come any of your father's tricks over us 
this time o' day.' 

' Where is the doctor, Matt P ' 
'Snug in his bed this hour and more, my 
blessin' on him for havin' the sense, instead of 
sittin' up slavin' all night as well eis all day, for 
them that maybe gives him little thanks.' 

'I must see him. He must come with 
me.' 

He was already half way down the passage to 
ihe doctor's room when old Matt nimbly stepped 
between and put his back to the door, 

'Sorrow's cure to the step you cross this 
thrashold to-night, nor himself either, without I 
know the reason why. Do you want to kill the 
man outright, takin' him from his warm bed, and 
he with the heavy cold upon him that he caught 
trapesing about all day through the slush and 
^now P Divil take it for a climate, Lord forgive 
me ! an it the finest imder the sun, if only it 'ud 
know its mind at wonst, and not be changin' ten 
limes between your openin' your eyes of a momin'. 
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and layin' your ould bones down to rest after the 
day/ 

Having attained through ^ old experience ' to 
a pretty accurate knowledge of Mr Donovan'^ 
many peculiarities of speech and manner, Maurice 
groaned inly on finding him in his present un- 
plastic mood* 

* Old bones be d ! I say, Matt, old man,* 

Matt's protruded lip warning him that a more- 
conciliatory tone would better serve his purpose,. 
* you would not have my mother's life to answer 
for, would youP She is lying senseless l^is- 
minute, Mghtened to death^s door by a mad wretch, 
that broke in upon us — — ' 

So often had the tale passed his lips already 
that by this time the words came glibly enough 
— ' after the doctor left, and she will never see- 
the morning dawn again if you do not let him 
come with me now.' 

* Humph ! Why couldn't ye say that at first, 
ye great omadhawny instead of thinking ye could 
come the bully over the likes of me P Are ye 
awake, master P' throwing open the door with a jerk 
that insured an instant and energetic affirmative 
in reply. * Here's more work cut out for ye 
whether or no. It's another Widda Oronin 
wants ye now, and ye had best be smart, I teU 
ye, else we'll be havin' our heads chopped off, 
and ate up before our two eyes by this young 
Hecthor, for darin' so much as to call our souls 
our own.* 

Long ere his voluble henchman had come to a 
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period^ the doctor was sitting bolt upright, his 
nightcap, the last cherished relic of the 'things 
of a child' to which, defying progress, the 'man * 
still fondly clung, spun to the farther end of the 
apartment, in sheer amazement. A moment more 
found Maurice in the midst of a rapid simimary 
of the eyents that had transpired since they had 
parted; a summary nowise howeyer embracing 
the great leading fact, with which, faithful 
though gruff old Matt had long preyed himself, 
the narrator was unwilling that one of such fluent 
tongue should be acquainted, saye with far more 
caution than at the moment he had power to 
conmiand. 

' Your mother thrown into fits by a lunatic ! 
Tou need not fret about that ; we will bring her 
through in a trice. And the youngster come to 
grief ; to say nothing of Sir Hugh himself shot 
out like any common mortal in the snow. By 
Joye I I had an inkling that the night would not 
pass without leaying its mark somewhere, but 

anything to come up to this Hullo, Matt ! 

don't stand staring there all night, but bring 
round the gig and throw in all the traps you 
think we may want. And hark ye ! best rouse 
up Betty Moore and take her with us. A woman 
will be handy on the spot to do a turn ; to set 
your room to rights, for instance, Maurice, and 
put a fire in it for the boy. Be cannot stir to* 
night ; so far I am flat resolyed ; let the father 
take what course he pleases.' 

A cold sweat broke from eyery pore of Mau-r 
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rice^s body, as this new and utterly unforeseen 
danger rose to view. 

' He must go ! He cannot stay. He — she — 
My God ! sir. You do not know ' 

Before further words, damaging though inco- 
herent, could pass his lips, old Matt's tongue 
luckily interposed. 

' Can't he stay, ye young haythen P Ah thin, 
is that the rearin' purty Mattie is givin' ye, to 
say the creature must gOy on a night ye shouldn't 
ihink to turn a dog, much less a Christian, from 
the door. Musha, an' be my sowl, you'll see 
whether you'll have it all your own way when the 
masther gives the word, and with me upon the 
spot to back him up.' 

With a parting grunt he hobbled from the 
room, banging to the door on his exit, just as 
Maurice, strength and self-command suddenly de- 
serting him, sank, white with pain and excitement, 
to a seat. 

For a minute or two longer the doctor, too 
much the philosopher for a trifle to upset him, 
flilently continued his preparations, until he 
had put the last stroke to his toilet in the shape 
of a Brobdignagian muffler swathing him to the 
chin, when he laid his hand on the lad's shoulder. 

' Cheer up, Maurice, and let's make ready for 
the road. I did not think you were so chicken- 
hearted as to take on so for Whew ! what's 

in the wind now P ' 

As Maurice, looking far from chicken-hearted, 
with pale lips set and resolute, and fiercely glitter- 
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ing eyes, rose up, and grasped him by the hand. 

* Faith, you look the very cut of a young 
brigand^ as sure as my name is ' 

' Doctor Egan, will you swear to stand by me? 
Will you swear to keep secret something I have 
got to tell ? ' 

A moment's curious scrutiny of the face 
before him, and then the doctor, coolly disengag- 
ing one hand, laid a finger on the questioner's 
wrist. 

' You are in a high fever, boy ! just what I 
-expected to hear when I saw you last.' 

With old Matt's growl echoing up the passage, 
Maurice grew desperate. 

' For the love of heaven, listen to me ! I am 
not in a fever. I am not mad unless you drive 
me so. Her life and his — the two I would die 
for — may be lost while we delay. Swear to what 
I have asked you. Swear that you will stand by 
me ; that you will keep my secret for this one 
night. After to-night, if you find that I have 
misled you, do what you think best.' 

Much the same sensation wherewith the like 
V7ords had stirred the heart of the speaker, the 
doctor now experienced as he listened to this 
appeal ; a sensation, by no analysis reducible to 
its components, yet none the less deep and thrill- 
ing, that to stifle the voice that spoke in answer, 
would be basely to betray his better nature, to 
turn a deaf ear to the cry of a friend. 

' Steady now ! don't roll your eyes so. There ! 
I give the promise. I swear to stand ly you-^* 

TOL. I. 4 
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that's the word isn't it P — and to keep your secret 
for this night. Afterwards I must be free to* 
judge for myself. Now then, out with it and be- 
quick, for we have lost too much time already.' 

With a ludicrous half-misgiving as to the 
sanity of the narrator, he listened while in a rapid 
whisper Maurice detailed such portion of the 
events of the evening as he had previously sup- 
pressed before old Matt. 

*The man is not mad. Tou may sneer at me 
for a credulous idiot, for the :dupe of my own 
heated brain, but I am ready to make oath of it. 
I believe there has been foul play, I believed it 
at the first word, and I swore by my faith in God 
to be true to him, and I will.' 

* Humph ! in that case I have put my foot in 
it rather, by overhaste. Tou were right about 
the last comers. It would be too suspicious to 
put the boy into another room, and yours appar- 
ently lying idle ; so they must be got rid of at 
any cost. Stay, let me think a minute. First, 
drink this' — filling a glass with brandy, and 
holding it to his lips as he spoke — 'it would 
never do to have you break down in the middle of 
this business. Ay, I have it ! You run across to 
the " Fowler," and, if Sir Hugh's men have not 
got it already, order out the best machine they 
have got ; not the crazy old float they palmed off 
on me last time, mind ye, but the new chaise; 
and if they have a lot of pillows, or, better still, a 
good mattress, bid them toss it in, and come roimd 
here for me without delay.' 
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Betuming some twenty minutes later with 
the chaise and desired appurtenances all com- 
plete, Sir Hugh's vaUtaille not having appeared on 
the scene to claim the preference, Maurice found 
the doctor and Mr Donovan on the door-step ; the 
latter's gruff voice outgrowling the storm as he 
remonstrated loudly on his master's change of plan. 

* It's led and said by that boy you'd be, if all 
the saints in the calendar were to give it agin yez. 
Mind / wash my hands of the whole consam, and 
if mischief comes of ' 

* Keep a good brisk bit of fire in the study, 
Matt^ and have the '^ materials " at hand when I 
come back.' 

And a moment more and the doctor had turn* 
bled in among the pillows, and they were off; 
Maurice, for the first time since that fateM night 
had darkened round him, breathing freely as he 
found himself safe in the hope-inspiring presence 
of his trusty friend. 

That same hope-inspiring presence not imder- 
rated, it was possibly more to the strength^mr 
spiring nature of the cordial lately administered 
{Anglic^, to the Dutch courage resident in the 
brandy flask) that Maurice owed it, that, on re- 
entering the cottage, he did not succumb at once 
and fatally, to the foulest stroke Dame Fortime 
had dealt him yet. 

True it is that, following in the wake of his 
companion, he had just one instant of time doled 
out to him, in which to rally imseen from the first 
overpowering shock. Nevertheless, it was with. 
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feelings literally more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, that, on raising his eyes, he beheld quietly 
seated in the far corner of the fireplace, a tumbler 
half-filled with the same potent elixir close at 
hand, one of the party of five pursuers ; that one 
the individual, whose scepticism as to the gray- 
hound fleetness of the fugitive, had already nigh 
frustrated his design. 

With that ugly Cain-like sensation clean de- 
parted, burned out in the furnace of contending 
emotions, he came forward, a hasty survey satisfy- 
ing him that of the two other persons added to 
the group in his absence neither had ever crossed 
his path before ; and. while the doctor, pausing 
only to exchange a brief greeting with Sir Hugh, 
passed on to the couch, turned to the man, one 
side-glance of 'whose sinister eye told him, as 
plainly as spoken words could do, that he was 
suspected. 

' What news since you left this ? ' 

' D d bad iny share of it had like to be ! 
You were right, master, in that guess of yours, as 
to its not being the same party we were looking 
up ; though, if you had dropped a hint that your 
lunatic carried a pistol, I'd have known better 
than have trusted myself within range, and got a 
l)ullet through my hat — he meant it for my head, 
I'm thinking — for my pains.' 

^Eh, how now! What is that? A bullet, 
eh!' 

It was the doctor who spoke, wheeling sud- 
•denly round from his examination of the patient. 
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* You are not hit, my man, are you P No. I 
am glad of it, faith ! for I have work enough cut 
out for me already Mrithout that.' 

*My young friend here tells me. Sir Hugh, 
that you were on your way to Deverell Chase when 
you met with the accident. Allow me to suggest 
that our best course is to convey your son thither 
forthwith. This cottage, turned topsy-turvy as 
it is, and Mrith no one to attend to him, is not a 
fit place for an invalid, and, since he should be 
moved sooner or later, I had rather ' 

But Sir Hugh, hauteur and courtesy alike for- 
gotten in the absorbing anxiety of the moment, 
cut short his speech midway : 

' My good sir, I should be too happy to fall in 
with your views, but how can I possibly do so P 
My carriage lies broken in the roadway, and here 
are two of my servants returned unsuccessful, from 
a wild-goose chase in search of help.' 

* Humph ! help happens to have come without 
them in the shape of a chaise brought for this pur- 
pose by me. Stay a moment ! I must first visit 
my other patient, and see if she be in a condition 
to await my return.' 

Followed by Maurice he went into the widow's 
room, whence, after an absence of not many mi- 
nutes, he presently emerged, accompanied by the 
little girl ; who had, immediately on their entering 
the cottage, slipped from the kitchen unperceived. 

* Now then, my men, lift the couch and carry 
it with as little jolting as you can to the gate* 
Here, you friend ! lend a hand ; and you had best 
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come witli us too, for we must all clear out and 
leave the house undisturbed till I come back/ 

But the keeper, though he rose with fair show 
of alacrity, liad no mind to be so summarily dis- 
lodged. 

' I am sorry for that, sir, for I was going to 
ask might I sit by the fire — I'd be still as a mouse 
and not disturb the poor lady a bit — till I see if 
my mates would turn up. Th^y sighted the right 
man from the first, but I differed from them, and 
followed my own head ; and now, in getting away 
from the gallows thief that fired on me, I twisted 
my ankle, and am badly able for the road.' 

^ Oh ! in that case I dare say there is some 
comer where you might stow yourself for a few 
hours' sleep. But, mark ye! if they do come 
back^ let them be every one as mute as a fish, or 
they shall pay for it. Now, then,' as piloted by 
Sir Hugh, the three bearers proceeded to obey, ^ I 
shall just delay to mix a draught for my patient 
here, and shall be after you before you reach the 
chaise.' 

And presently the floor was cleared, and, 
pausing only to bar out the storm on their exit, 
the doctor strode back to the hearth, where the 
child, with Maurice beside her, stood waiting 
for him. 

' Little girl, are you to be trusted P ' 

The fair, pleading face before which Maurice 
had bent in homage, altered suddenly ; the naiad 
straightening into a princess on the spot. The 
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next instant the child's lips quivered, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

She turned quickly to Maurice, and held out 
her hand. 

' Let him ask you,' 

For sole reply Maurice bent, and taking the 
proffered hand in his raised it to his lips; no 
remotest thought of its absurdity, interposing to 
mar the perfect naturalness, the high-wrought> 
quaint simplicity of the act. 

The doctor, amid all his embarrassment, Mrith 
difficulty choked down a laugh ; his keen sense of 
humour irresistibly tickled by the comic aspect of 
the little scene. 

' I had not meant to vex you, little lady. But 
you are young, you see, for a conspirator, and, 
likewise, being a woman, you have probably got a 
tongue.' 

He took up the brandy bottle from which the 
keeper had been helping himself, and, holding it 
to the light, measured its contents with critical eye. 

*The precise quantum necessary for our pur- 
pose. " Now, then, keep a steady wrist, yoimg man, 
and beware of haste. A trifle over measure might 
get you and me into an ugly scrape.' 

He glanced down at his youthful fellow-con- 
spirator, and, aware for the first time of her shoe- 
less condition, lifted her sam cirimonie in his arms 
and made for the door. 

' I can keep that bloodhound at bay for five 
minutes or so. Tou must do your work in that.' 
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Then with a fervent * God speed you * he wa» 
gone ; and barring him out in his turn, Maurice 
sped up the passage to his room, imlocked the 
door, and after a few hurried sentences whispered 
into the ear of his prisoner, lying as he had left 
him, only far calmer and more collected in appear- 
ance, drew close the curtain that shrouded the 
one window looking to the rere of the cottage. 
This done, he hastened out, again locked the door,, 
and regained his place upon the hearth. 

Arrived there, he took a small phial from hia 
pocket ; peered anxiously around as though dreads 
ing some unseen witness to a deed, obviously of 
too sinister meaning to brave a stranger eye ; then 
having dropped a certain portion of its contents 
into the brandy bottle, gave the latter a vigorous 
shake, and laid it noiselessly back into its place 
on the table. 

Hardly had he done so when a subdued tap- 
ping at the door told the signal that ^ time was 
up.' Whereupon, quietly slipping the phial back 
into his pocket, he promptly undid the bolt, and 
gave admittance to his unwelcome guest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FEELING as nigh akin to fear as youthful 
brave of such fine brand might well admit 
withal, thrilled him to the bone as he found him- 
self alone with the intruder. 

What if the fellow, as truculent-looking a 
customer as eye could rest on ; strong of build 
and thick-set, and with huge horny fist, suggest- 
ive of strength to hold him firm as a vice ; what 
if, his suspicions already awakened, he should re- 
frain from meddling with the contents of the 
brandy bottle? Worse still, if, once imbibed, 
those contents should mount to his head, and 
render him immanageable, before other and more 
desirable results could supervene P 

With no outward sign of the cruel perturba- 
tion that kept his heart knocking loudly against 
his ribs, he lent a hand while the new-comer dis- 
burdened himself of the couch, with which, his 
twisted ankle notwithstanding^ the doctor had 
unfeelingly loaded him. That done, he beheld 
him with satisfaction, harder to conceal than the 
previous alarm, limp up to the hearth, and pour- 
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ing a full third of the remaining brandy into a 
tumbler, swallow it down in one long draught. 

' Prime stuff, master ! ' with an approving 
smack of the lips. ^ Not to be sneezed at on a 
night like this I can teU you. Best try a drop 
yourself, hadn't ye?' urbanely presenting the 
now replenished glass for his acceptance ; ^ nothing 
like it to steady a man's nerves after a start ; and 
you do look a trifle shook I promise you, with 
your face as white and sheared like, as if you had 
seen a ghost.' 

Maurice's cheek reddened at the tone of the 
words, which, coupled with the furtive gleam of 
the speaker's sinister eye, sounded too unmistake- 
ably like a sneer at his want of pluck. Fortun- 
ately, before a syllable could pass his lips in reply, 
it struck him that the fellow's manner was but 
assumed for the purpose of putting him out of 
temper, and so throwing him off his guard. 

' I not only look a trifle shook, but/^^^ it too,' 
he answered coolly, ' as I dare say you would have 
done if the same had happened to you at my 
age. No, thank you,' thrusting aside the prof- 
fered glass, 'I have not come to that sort of 
thing for steadying my nerves yet awhile ; and if 
you will take my advice, you will have done with 
it for the present. It may not soimd civil to say 
it, but you have had enough already, and it would 
do you no harm to turn into bed in the room 
yonder, for a few hours' sleep.' 

He pointed as he spoke to the chamber of the 
absent handmaiden, a small room opening from the 
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titchen througli a door close to the window at 
whicli he had first caught sight of the originator 
of the night^s disasters. Then, hint and advice 
proving, as for the present he had hoped they 
would, abortive, the last remainder of the drugged 
liquid (the effects of which were rapidly becoming 
evident) being by this time transferred to the 
tumbler, sat himself quietly down by the fire, to 
fiee the close-contested game out to the end. 

A long half-hour of silence ensued, during 
which the keeper, now manifestly nearing the 
desired stage of intoxication, divided his attentions 
between the tumbler and a short black pipe, to 
which 'latter he had applied himself, when satis- 
fied that but scanty social intercourse was to be 
looked for from his host. At last he spoke : 

'I've been thinking, master, as how I ought 
to Apologise for the way I spoke to you awhile 
past. In course you could not have known that 
the man you sent us in chase of carried pistols on 
him; how could you? It ain't to be believed 
that gentlefolks like you would lend a hand in * 

By what grim necromancy the wretch had 
divined his feelings, Maurice might not just then 
question, his every faculty bent to the task of 
retaining self-command; while, pausing only to 
drain the tumbler to the bottom, his tormentor 
quietly went on : 

'Lend a hand in murder; for what short of 
murder could you call it to ' 

' Blowed if there ain't some one in the house, 
iis sure as I guessed it I in the very room, by — ! 
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Rising to his feet, and overturning the table>. 
which came to the floor with a crash, as, faintly- 
audible in a sudden lull of the storm, a low^ 
pained moaning struck the ear. 

' Ha, ha, ha ! I thought all along you were a 
downy one. But it would take an — an — o-old-er 
bird than you to whistle the tune, that would lead 
me the wrong road.* 

Staggering in the direction of the sound he- 
was already at the entrance to the passage, when 
Maurice, driven to utter desperation, sprang 
forward, and thrust one foot right in his path.^ 
Another step and he had stumbled ; and his head 
coming in contact with the sharp edge of the door 
jamb, he lay, brute force (not for the first time in 
the world's history) overcome by cunning, help- 
less and harmless, at the mercy of his dexterous 
foe. 

Satisfying himself, by a cursory examination,, 
that the cut on the temple was of no very dam- 
aging nature, Maurice waited patiently until a 
succession of sounds (hybrid between a grunt and 
a snore) gave evidence that the carefully doled out 
drops had done their work. Then grasping his 
interesting charge aroimd the body, with less of 
tenderness perhaps than his prostrate condition 
might well inspire, he hauled him— no graceful 
euphemism could describe the action — across the^ 
floor to the vacant room ; and having, at no small 
cost to thews and sinews, contrived to hoist him^ 
on to the bed, secured the door with lock and bolt ; 
and that done sat down in the front of the fire^ 
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free at last, in his own fair company, to seek a clue 
out of the labyrinth in which he had become so 
«ngukrly inTolved. 

' > Once again, as the small hours crept slowly 
onward, the same gruesome fear for a brief space 
held him captive ; as again the sullen trampling 
soimded up the garden path, and (the tempest 
having now dwindled to a fitful wail) he heard 
voices, none other than those of the sleeper's 
•expected ^ mates,' engaged in eager colloquy with- 
out. 

y ! But that danger, too, was destined to be tided 
over ; for, after a hurried consultation of which 
even his strained ear caught only the words, ^ It 
is no use, I tell you ! I saw him with my own 
oyes go sheer over the edge, and that is news that 
can afford to keep till morning,' the speakers 
retraced their steps, and all was still. 

And presently, just as the clock had chimed 
out the first quarter after four, the welcome 
«ound of wheels broke on the silence; and the 
•doctor, white and shaggy as a Polar bear with the 
«now-fiakes that clung thickly to Sir Hugh's 
wrapper of costly furs, was standing on the 
liearth ; his frank face all ablaze from the combined 
offects of his wintry drive and of the high excite- 
ment consequent on the events of the day. 
' t Motioning him to silence, Maurice led the way 
to his mother's room. 

The little widow (it is the last time that for a 
long space we may so call her) lay in a sleep 
induced by the doctor's recent treatment; not. 
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indeed, her usual placid slumber, but yet a decided, 
change for the better as compared with the stony 
stupor that had preceded it. Satisfied that for the 
present she needed no farther aid, Maurice shut 
fast the door, and, whispering as though the very 
waUs had ears to hear him, ran over the occur- 
rences we have detailed. 

'I have thought the whole affair out to the 
end, doctor. I haye thought of nothing else all 
night ; and there is but one thing to be done, and. 
you must do it for me.' 

' And that ? ' 

* You must take him away with you to-night 
— this very hour — ^at any risk — at any cost. That 
devil there suspects, more than suspects, me; 
and, if we do not get the man safe out of his- 
clutches while we can, he will be lost for ever. 
For God's sake help me, stand to me for this one 
night. You promised it. You know you did. 
The words he said to me are burning into my very 
heart. He bid me help him *^ as I would have 
some one help my ovm father in a like strait y^* and if 
I play him false now, his £a.ce will haunt me while 
I Kve/ 

But the doctor needed such adjuration as little 
as had himself. 

' My dear boy, half that talk would serve your 
purpose, for I have come prepared to stand by 
you, always subject to the reservation that to- 
morrow I am a free agent, privileged to act as 
I judge best. You are right, I see, as to the 
necessity of moving the poor creature from this^ 
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but how about my carrying him off P Bemember 
that I risk my professional reputation by playing 
such a doubtful gam^; and that^ furthermore^ 
even though I throw that consideration to the 
winds, he would still be far from safe in my 
keeping, with so many spies, a round half-dozen 
by your own showing, on the alert.' 

The lad's face, eager and hopeful at the com- 
mencement of this speech, clouded suddenly, and 
an ominous glitter came into his eyes. 

* I swore that I would save him at the cost of 
my Ufe, and I will do it if I had to strangle that 
wretch yonder in his sleep.' 

The doctor laughed. 

* Tut ! I doubt if my professional reputation 
would be much benefited by such an alternative 
as that. Come ! you say that you have thought 
the affair out to an end. If so you have hit upon 
some plan. Let's hear it.' 

* I have. But first tell me how you came back. 
In the chaise, was it P '' 

' Not likely. To take the chaise was to take a 
driver also, and that would hardly suit, I fancy. 
I came here in a gig, lent to me^ together with 
this famous cota mhor^ by the mighty Sir Hugh.' 

The eager hopeful look came back to Maurice's 
face. 

*This is my plan. I will yoke to our little 
covered waggon, and we wiU wrap him up in 
blankets, and put him into it^ and I will drive it 
down to your house under pretext of bringing up 
Betty Moore to help.' 
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'Hem! take Betty into our confidence, eh! 
Not bad for a beginning/ 

* Now, now, you know I do not mean that/ 

A few more whispered sentences and Maurice 
had hurried from the house, and in brief space 
was back again with the announcement that the 
waggon was in readiness at the gate. 

Satisfying themselves by listening intently 
that the keeper still slept heavily, they proceeded 
to the other room, and wrapping the poor wretch, 
from whose parched lips now issued a continuous 
feeble moan, in all the coverings at hand, carried 
him from the house ; Maurice locking the door and 
carefiilly pocketing the key as they passed out. 

And presently, the doctor with diflBculty rein- 
ing in Sir Hugh's spirited animal to keep pace 
with his companion's sturdy little cob, the two 
vehicles had got steadily under weigh ; and, all 
impedimenta to their progress notwithstanding^ had 
fairly traversed the distance that lay between them 
and their journey's end. 

Throwing the reins to Maurice, the doctor 
alighted about twenty yards before they reached 
his house, and, imlocking a gate that led into 
the small adjoining paddock, looked cautiously 
around. 

All was still as the grave, oppressively, 
drearily still, as contrasted with the fierce tumidt 
that had preceded ; and, too late now to repent of 
his compliance, he was again in the roadway, even 
his stout heart beating thickly under the weird 
influence of the hour, and of the dark deed, wild 
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and well nigh lawless in its bearings, in which 
he had so rashly allowed himself to become 
involved. 

* Now, then, let's be quick/ 

As he spoke, Maurice was on the ground, and 
between them they swiftly raised their burden 
from the waggon, bore him into the field, and 
laying him down on the hard snow under shelter 
of the wall, came out again without exchanging a 
word. 

Not imtil they stood in the doorway did the 
doctor break silence. 

^ Now pomes the toughest part of the job ! 
How, I should like to know, are we to bring Matt 
round to approve and to lend his aid ? * 

Dictated by what instinct he questioned not, 
^ame the words of our young Daniel in reply : 

* You will find no difficulty there. Just let 
Matt ^ee the man, and if he has a heart in his 
body, which he has, and in the right place too, 
though he fails to appreciate me^ he will be as 
ready to take his part as we are. Besides, sir, 
there is such a spice of lawlessness about the whole 
affair ; it is so clear a case of outwitting the powers 
that be, and running a fair amount of risk into 
Ihe baxgain, that, imless you damage it sadly in 
the stating, Matt's sympathies are sure to be en- 
listed on the spot.' 

Further wise utterances were checked by the 
subject of the discourse making his appearance 
-within the open door, A few minutes later (a 

TOL. I. 6 
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parting hint from her master having caused the* 
active dame to hold herself in readiness for a 
sudden summons) saw Mistress Betty Moore 
mount, bundle in hand, into the waggon, which, 
with Maurice again at his post as driver, was 
presently trundling back at a rapid pace along^ 
the silent, snow-bound road. 

Arrived at the cottage he paused but to give 
one look at his sleeping prisoner ; then, taking 
advantage of Betty's momentary absence to de- 
posit her "things" in the apartment of the in- 
valid, he lifted the lid of the great chest in which 
his mother stored her choice belongings, and sur- 
reptitiously possessing himself of the first pair of 
fleecy blankets that came to hand, conveyed them 
to his own room, that the absence of those needful 
appliances of a bed-chamber might not excite the 
suspicion of the sharp-eyed housewife he had im- 
ported on the scene. 

He next rolled up the clothes of the fugi- 
tive, which consisted solely of shirt and stockings,. 
together with a pair of mud-stained, ragged 
trousers, and locked them heedfuUy out of sight ; 
and having upset the water jug, so that its con- 
tents should serve to swamp all trace of the many 
footprints that tracked the floor, betook himself 
back to the kitchen. 

It was empty, Betty being still busied in the 
room within ; and free at last from the griping 
fear that had held him wakeful, he threw himself 
down in front of the fire, and, his head resting on 
his mother's chair, was soon buried in sleep a& 
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profound^ if not full as musical^ as that of his 
fellow-slumberer close at hand. 

«««««« 

It was broad daylight when Maurice awoke, 
called suddenly back from dreamland by the 
magnetic influence of another pair of eyes gazing- 
fixedly down into his ; and starting up in quick 
alarm, he saw the doctor standing by his sid,e. 

* Something has happened ! My mother^ 
he . What is it P ' 

A youth of quick perceptions truly, as the 
doctor might never more misdoubt, flattering 
himself, as he had done a moment past, that ne 
faintest trace of emotion was discernible in his 
well-trained, surprise-proof face. 

^What has happened? What should have 
happened, I'd like to know ? Your mother is all 
right, provided only she is kept quiet, and he ia 
as safe as locks and bars can hold him ; while for 
our friend yonder ' — ^pointing to the now-open 
door of the keeper's room — 'I managed to de- 
spatch him not twenty minutes ago, a trifle more 
unceremoniously, I take it, than he found plea- 
sant.' 

* Doctor Egan, something has occurred since 
you and I parted; something that has shaken 
you. I can tell that by your eye, by the very^ 
tone of your voice.* 

*Hem! Prophet or conjurer, Maurice, my^ 
son ? Which do you mean to develop into at this- 
rate P ' 

^ What is it, sir P It has to do with me and. 
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with her. You may as well tell me first as last/ 
' Perhaps so. The whole story, then, as I have 
heard it, amounts to this. It seems that the 
keepers who came here last night in pursuit— the 
four who held together, I mean — gave chase to a 
man of whom they caught sight about a quarter 
of a mQe from this ; that in the act of running 
from them the man suddenly disappeared from 
view ; that, on going over the ground this morn- 
ing, the spot where they last saw him turns out to 
be the edge of Mangan's Quarry, by this time one 
vast snow-drift, so that all chance of identification 
is for the present at an end.' 
Maurice shuddered. 

Here, then, was the solution of the one puz- 
zling phrase that alone had reached his ear. Yet 
not by this thing, horrible though it was, were the 
doctor's strong nerves shaken, as too evidently 
they were shaken now. 

* Bad news, God knows. But you did not come 
here merely to tell me this.' 

The doctor's lips quivered, and a look, in- 
finitely tender and pitiful, flashed into his troubled 
eyes. 

* My poor boy, for once your sharp wits are 
:Sorry friends to you ; though I should not say so, 
for of the two you are the better able to bear it, 
and the only chance of keeping it from her ears 
is by disclosing it at once to you. Here is the 
whole story. This morning at daybreak I was 
summoned post haste to your grandmother, 
;and ' 
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' You have come with no further message from. 
herP' 

* No further message from her is ever like to 
reach you on this earth.' 

' Dead P ' 

'Worse, far worse! A paralysed, hopeless 
imbecile, turned to stone by the same shock that 
— — Listen to me! Last night your grand- 
mother's bed-room was entered, and jewels and 
money, seven hundred pounds and upwards, car- 
ried away before her eyes. One person only, old 
Pierce Hanlon the butler, saw the robber as he 
escaped ; and he, the only one of the household 
that could do it, he recognised him — and ' 

He stopped abruptly, looking his auditor full 
in the face; then, meeting no answering gleam in 
the eager, questioning eyes, went on huskily : 

* Maurice, my poor boy, do you not understand 
me? Pierce Hanlon recognised him, I say. A 
man with an evil face — ^I quote your own words; 
— an evil face, and crafty, wolfish eyes, the same 
who stood on this floor last night, and — that man 
was your mother*s husband, James Cronin, your 
fa ' 

A sharp cry from Maurice checked the half- 
uttered word on his lips. 

* Stop ! do not curse me with the name.' 

He sank back on the seat, burying his face in 
his hands, and shivered like one smitten with 
ague. 

* O God ! This is horrible ! horrible ! ' 

* * * -X- * -K- 
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A little time, a due interval wherein more 
violent emotions might exhaust themselves, and 
by force of gentlest reasonings the doctor had 
wrought a signal change for the better, and 
Maurice was induced to look up and to face the 
position manfully, his flagging energies stimu- 
lated by the consideration, adroitly made most 
prominent by his adviser, that for him to lose 
courage at this juncture was infallibly to betray 
all he knew fco his mother, and in her present 
critical condition seriously to endanger her life. 

* It is only fair, too, that you should recollect 
the ticklish nature of the work in which you so 
cleverly managed to entangle me. I do not mean 
to let you shift the whole burden of that on my 
shoulders, though I have something to say about 
it which may comfort you a little. Last night 
you got from me my word that I would stand by 
you until to-day. Well, to-day I ofier you a lease 
of the promise, renewable when and for as long as 
you please. You were in the right in what you 
told me. The man is not mad. There hm been 
foul play somewhere, though by whom done or 
for what purpose we may never know on earth.' 

Stunned though he was by that miserable re- 
velation, a thrill of sickening apprehension ran 
through him as he listened. 

'Not dead? You do not mean that he is 
dead?' 

* Surely not. On the contrary, with care — 
precious good care it must be though ! — ^he has a 
chance, and a pretty fair one, for his life. But 
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I had nigh forgotten the most important item of 
my news. Prophet or conjurer I called you just 
now, and one or other you must be past all ques- 
tion, for you hit Mr Donovan off to a nicety, 
though how you came by your knowledge of him 
puzzles me. This morning, after you and Betty 
had turned your backs on us, I told him that we 
had picked up a poor wretch who was perishing 
in the snow, and bid him come help me in with 
him at once, or he would be frozen to death. Be- 
tween us we got the poor fellow into the study 
where there was a roaring fire, and then I opened 
my mind to Matt and told him the. story right 
through ; frankly admitting that the reason why 
you had concealed it in the first instance was, that 
in consequence of its being his natural bent to 
thwart every plan that does not originate with 
himself, (an infirmity, by the way, of which he is 
fully conscious,) and we not having leisure to 
bring him round to our view of the subject, you 
feared that he might blurt out the whole affair on 
the spot, and so do more mischief in one breath, 
than his best good- will could afterwards repair. 

* I did not wait to see the effect of this home- 
thrust, but quitted the room to search for a stetho- 
scope, having lost the one I usually carry. On my 
return, prepared for something of an explosion, 
you may fancy my surprise when I found thef old 
mastiff as mild as the May moon, and ready to 
enter into all our plans, or rather with one of his 
own ready cut-and-dry for my approval, that l)eat8 
.anything that occurred to us. 
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' You are acquainted with his own pecuKar den, 
the big room over the stable, where he retires when 
rheumatism or ill-humour sets in acutely? His 
plan, which we put in execution forthwith, was to 
carry the man up and lodge him there; Matt 
rightly arguing, that since Betty, or some other 
womankind in her stead, must be got in to do the 
work, it was preposterous to think of keeping an 
invalid in the house without some knowledge of 
his existence, perhaps even of his identity, getting 
wind before long ; whereas by the simple process 
of swathing his own head in flannel, growling and 
coughing, if need be, louder than usual, and in- 
fusing an extra dash of vinegar into his aspect 
whenever it should suit him to show himself below, 
not the faintest suspicion that the loft had another 
occupant could by any possibility get abroad. 

*By what glamour the poor creature has 
caused such an antagonistic pair as Matt and you 
to join issue I am at a loss to understand: still 
more how you, a youth of no marvellous capacity 
as I had judged you, could have forseen so ac- 
curately what has occurred ; but — ' 

* I must go to him, doctor/ 

* Precisely what you must not do. Nay ! ' as 
Maurice looked up, a rebellious gleam flickering a 
moment in his eye, * it seems to me that I have 
done that for you which merits obedience in re- 
turn ; but even if you think otherwise, be guided 
by me now for prudence ' sake. My dear lad, one 
more scene of excitement with no rest between, 
and you will be in fever — in fever, mark ye ! which 
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makes wise men and silent ones blab out things 
that they hold precious as their souls ; and your 
ravings, if it came to that, must be listened to 
by stranger ears, since your mother could not be 
at hand, and I — ' 

Maurice shook his head wearily. 

* I did not mean to cross you. What must I 
doP' 

^ Go quietly to your bed, where I must see you 
safely lodged before I quit the house, and sleep all 
day and all night too if you can. To-morrow, if 
we think it safe, you can come to him ; but re* 
member that your movements are certain to be 
watched, and that for you to leave home with your 
mother in such a state, for the purpose of coming 
to my house, might, simple as it would seem at 
another time, be the means of pointing suspicion 
in the right direction, and of ultimately upsetting 
all our best-laid schemes.' 

To this last argument, a conclusive one in the 
fullest meaning of the word, Maurice succumbed, 
proving his sense of its conclusiveness by meekly 
submitting to be led forthwith to the lately vacated 
room. There, yielding to the influence of a treat- 
ment somewhat similar to that he had himself em- 
ployed towards the keeper, he quickly lest con- 
sciousness of his throng of contending emotions, in 
a profound and happily untroubled sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THAT ' there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip ' is a homely old adage, to the sly truth- 
fulness of which we could all of us doubtless bear 
more or less of evidence. That * the woman who 
hesitates is lost ' is another, concerning which our 
personal experience is luckily too restricted to per- 
mit us to speak with authority. But when we 
have stated that both wise saws fitted hu case to an 
aggravating nicety, the reader will hardly wonder 
that, being an irascible old gentleman at best. 
Admiral Sir Geoflfrey Cronin should chafe some- 
what ; nor that the moment when first he appears 
before us his aspect should be such as to suggest 
to the mind of the observer, a doubt as to whether 
or not benevolence entered largely into the com- 
position of the new acquaintance to whom he has 
made his bow. 

The time we have chosen for the introduction 
is high noontide, some five or six days subsequent 
to the date of our last chapter ; the place, the fine 
old oak-panelled library of Deverell Chase; the 
company gathered there, in addition to Sir Hugh 
and his invalid son Percy, numbering three per- 
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«oii8 — a youth, namely, of about nineteen, loung- 
ing idly at a distant window. Admiral Cronin, and 
Doctor EgaUy the last mentioned being seated by 
the sick boy's couch, obviously too intent on the 
study of the case before him to have either eyes or 
^ars to spare for that of the disappointed heir-pre- 
sumptive of Glenmore, though it was in compliance 
with the direct request of that individual, that he 
now foimd himself present on the scene. 

There was silence, sullen and brooding, broken 
only by the heavy tread of the seaman as he paced 
to and fro in the lofty room. At last, pulling up 
abruptly in front of the doctor, the Admiral spoke : 

* You may call it what you like, sir ; a " lucky 
chance'' or a "judgment'' — ^most likely a "judg- 
ment" — or anything you will. But I call it a 
crying shame, a beastly, d — d disgrace — to have 
this mongrel puppy, this wretched offspring of a 
peasant, set up over me and mine, and all through 
the rascally interference of ' 

At this stage of the address the doctor (peace- 
loving, for all that his 'Christianity' smacked 
tant 8oit pen of the * muscular ' type) laid a hand 
on the speaker's arm. 

* One word. Admiral, before you proceed further. 
You may not be able to bear disappointment like 
a man. That is altogether your own look-out; 
but pray keep in mind that in addressing me you 
must at least speak as befits a gentleman, Now^ 
then, I am at your service. You think it a shame, 
a disgrace — I skip the adjectives for the moment — 
that you should, what shall we call it P should 
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suffer any annoyance or loss, through the inter- 
ference of . Pray excuse my interruption^ 

and proceed/ 

Further words, however, were not forth-com- 
ing; this speech, trenchant enough in all con- 
science, having fatally severed the thread of that 
other which it was its purpose only to amend ; and 
' as, purple with rage, the Admiral strode to the 
fireplace, the doctor turned, and in a tone, temper- 
ate, though far from cool, addressed his host : ' 

* Sir Hugh Grace, I appeal to you. It is bad 
policy as a rule to answer an accusation before it 
is made, to get on the defensive before one is 
threatened with attack ; but it would be absurd 
of me to pretend to misunderstand the obvious 
meaning of what Admiral Cronin has said, and 
was about further to say when T cut him short.. 
By the terms " mongrel puppy," and " wretched 
offspring of a peasant,'' he would designate the son 
of his own nephew. As to " rascally interference ^' 
either in word or deed, I can deal on my own ac- 
count with such a charge as that ; but I ask you 
as a gentleman, as an unquestioned judge of what 
should constitute another man's right to the- 
same title, does language like this apply to the 
lad whom you asked me to bring with me here 
to-day P ' 

With a bow for the compliment, and a smile 
called up by recognition of the vivid likeness be- 
tween master and pupil ; by remembrance of the 
reply, as tersely vigorous as the speech just 
uttered, to which the pupil had treated himself; 
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Sir Hugh rose, simultaneously with a like move- 
ment on the part of the doctor, and got himself 
<juietly into position between his two irate guests. 

* My dear doctor, you know my mind already. 
Why not have adopted my suggestion, and given 
the Admiral an opportunity of judging for him- 
self ? We all know that on such a point he need 
yield to no one in ability to decide correctly/ 

To this suave implication a grunt was the 
sole reply, accepting which urbanely Sir Hugh 
went on : 

* Apart altogether from this business, we are 
most anxious to see him ; Percy, and I, and Lady 
Katherine. You may have heard perhaps ' — this 
with a momentary resimiption of the chill state- 
liness that had thawed so marvellously within the 
last long, anxious week — * that Lady Katherine 
arrived at the Chase yesterday evening. We all 
-desire to see him, that we may thank him for the 
very great service he rendered us. Why not have 
-done me the favour of bringing him with you 
to-day P ' 

^ So I should have done had I been at home, 
but it happens that I came here direct from 
Hacketstown, where I have been staying for the 
past three days. I expect him here nevertheless. 
He would have come sooner but that he was ill, 
for I dropped him a line to drive over for me, 
agreeing with you. Sir Hugh, that to let Admiral 
Cronin see him, would be the shortest method of 
putting a stop to all misconception regarding him. 

< For my own part. Admiral, I think we would 
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show more sense by coming straight to the busi^ 
ness in hand than by spending our breath wran- 
gling like a pair of hot-headed schoolboys. If I 
have spoken somewhat brusquely, as' — with a 
racy twinkle in his eye as it glanced towards 
Percy, sufficiently convalescent to be an eager 
witness of the scene — * possibly I have done, I am 
sorry for it, and I crave your pardon. At the 
same time you must permit me, once for all, to 
repudiate the charge which you were in the act 
of making when I cut you short. I no further 
interfered in the aflfairs of your family than by 
complying, most unwillingly, I assure you, with 
the request of poor Mrs Cronin, that I should be 
the bearer of a certain proposal from her to- 
Maurice Cronin and his mother, on their acceding 
to which she bound herself to make the boy her 
heir ; whereas in the event of their rejecting it, 
your name, Admiral, was to be substituted in the 
will for his. This commission, please bear in 
mind, was given to me no longera go than on the 
afternoon preceding the burglary. I went direct 
on receiving it from Glenmore House to the Cro- 
nins' cottage ; stated the proposal, which waa 
rejected by both mother and son on the spot, 
and ' 

* JReJected, do you say, sir P Then, d — n it, 

I can still — ^I — I Can you swear to this, sir ? 

Can you come into court with those people and — 
and — ^and make them ' 

The old man's eyes were ablaze beneath their 
penthouse of thick, black brows, his every feature 
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working with an emotion not pleasant to behold 
as he strode forward, a something in his aspect 
that savoured more of the buccaneer of a remoter 
period, than of the stereotyped modem edition of 
his better accredited representative, and clutched 
the doctor's hand in his nervous gripe. 

* Can I swear to it P Of course I can, but 
what of that P Two separate wills, one bequeath- 
ing the property to Admiral Sir GeoflSrey Cronin, 
the other bestowing the same on her grandson, 
Maurice Evelyn Cronin, lie this moment, as we 
are all aware, in the poor old lady's desk, both of 
them unsigned. And, as we are all equally cog- 
nizant, in the absence of any formal document to 
the contrary, James Cronin, if he be living, and 
in default of him his son Maurice, is heir to Glen- 
more, and so must continue, unless — and to hope 
for this, I tell you flatly, sir, is sheer idiocy, for 
the thing is simply impossible ! unless the testatrix 
should regain possession of her faculties, and sign 
the will appointing you in his stead.' 

* But I tell yoUy sir, that it is not impossible ! 
I say that it shall be done. She shall recover. I 
— ^I — if you think that I will stand tamely aside 
to be cheated of my rights by ' 

With a contemptuous shake of the head the 
doctor turned from him, and again addressed hi& 
host: 

* For the boy's own sake. Sir Hugh, I wish the 
afiair had resulted otherwise, for, take it how you 
will, this doubtful heirship is rife with mischief 
to him. Without a penny in perspective he is the 
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making of a splendid fellow. With tliis inherit- 
ance in view his best energies may be deadened, 
and it perhaps elude him after all, for — This 
gentleman, you perceive, is so confident of the event 
that it would be presumptuous in me to gainsay 
him! the old lady way recover ; or, more likely far 
I should think, his father, a consunmiate rascal, 
though I say it in presence of his own kin, may 
return to clutch the whole ; and then where is he? 

' You may wonder why I am so hot upon a 
question that some might say was no concern of 
mine; but when you consider the position in 
which I stand to this lad — a false one, perhaps, at 
best, doubly false under this new aspect, you will 
admit that, all the circumstances considered, few 
men could be quite cool.' 

* My dear doctor, it is precisely those circum- 
stances you allude to that so seriously embarrass 
my friend. Sir Geoflrey ; and it is with no view 
to excite angry feelings, but in the hope, on the 
contrary, that you two gentlemen would come to 
an amicable understanding, that I suggested your 
meeting here, as on neutral ground. On6 moment. 
Admiral, if you please. In using the words 
'neutral ground,' I would by no means imply that 
Doctor Egan and you are enemies, since I am 
aware that such is far from being the case. Never- 
theless, as the friend, the guardian, so to speak, of 
your grandnephew, he comes here the representa- 
tive of interests distinct from, and consequently op- 
posed to, yours ; and as an adversary it is therefore 
prudent that for the nonce we should treat him.' 
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Tins with a courtly bend to the doctor, who 
replied by an affirmative nod, as, turning again to 
iiim, Sir Hugh went on : 

* Sir Geoffrey feels with you that he, too, is in 
a false position^ far more false and trying than 
yours can be; for you, being an irresponsible 
party, no blame can justly attach to you in any 
case, whereas he has to choose between two alter- 
natives, both of them attended with risk. Either . 
he must cause this lad to be maintained as the heir 
to a considerable estate, and, by so doing, perhaps 
imfit him, in the event of disappointment, for any 
other position in life ; or, on the other hand, by 
neglecting to bestow on him the culture indispens- 
able to a gentleman, incur the censure of those 
who would be but too ready to attribute an inter- 
ested motive to his every act/ 

*By my word, sir, if that be all that the 
Admiral has to trouble him, he may make his mind 
easy. Look you here. Sir Hugh ! I may be a trifle 
rough-spun on the outside, a little too much given 
to calling a spade a spade when I am roused ; but 
I could bring up my own son, if I had one, like a 
gentleman, and I can do the same thing by 
Maurice Cronin now. He has been my charge 
hitherto ; not that I lay claim to half the merit of 
making him what he is, for nature and his mother 
did their share ; but among us he has had such 
training, that I defy any man to say he is not fit 
to be a prince, much more to be heir to the best 
dronin that ever breathed.' 

On the moment, just as though the doctor's 

VOL. I. 5 
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irate boast had been tbe * Presto ! ' of a conjurer;, 
the door opened noiselessly^ and^ ushered in by a 
majestic servitor, its subject made his appearance 
on the scene. 

With his suavest smile Sir Hugh advanced (he 
owed an amende to this young Proteus, and, high- 
bred to his finger tips, was amply disposed to make- 
it), and held out his hand. 

* Welcome to Deverell Chase, Mr Cronin. I 
fear that the illness that hindered your coming 
sooner, was caused by your exertions on our behalf/ 

Serenely unconscious that his merits had been^ 
the theme of discussion, Maurice came forward : 

*0h, that is Doctor Egan's story, sir. For 
the first time in my life he has been trying to- 
make a milksop of me.' 

He passed on to the sick boy's couch, and,, 
with no more embarrassment than though they 
two were the sole occupants of the apartment^ bent 
over him and took his hand in his. 

'Are you better? I have been thinking of 
you so often, and wishing to come to see you, but 
could not.' 

Whether it was the sight of the contrast be- 
tween them, the one straight and sturdy as a* 
mountain sapling, the other wan and fragile as a* 
wilted flower, that proved too much for his boyish 
philosophy ; or that the sudden irrepressible envy 
of the sickly towards those full of lusty life Over- 
came him, but Percy's cheek flushed and his eyes 
filled up, as he heard the words. 

. ' Look at him, Doctor Egan ! Only one year 
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older than I am, you say. Look at him and look 
at me ! ' 

' Tut ! you are not going to let that fret you 
surely P He has been bred a mountaineer, and 
they have made a hot-house plant of you, my poor 
fellow ! A great difference just at present, I 
admit, but, if I can have my own way, one that 
shall not be much to speak of before long/ 

' Do you think so ? Do you really think it P ' 

There was a flush upon Sir Hugh's cool face, a 
wistful appeal in his ordinarily steadfast eyes, at 
sight of which Maurice thrilled again, with some- 
thing of the same sensation that had stirred him 
on that night so fraught with wild emotions, tho 
impression of which he was speedily to renew. 

' Indeed I do. Only entrust him to me, and 
if I do not have him brisk as a bee by midsummer,, 
call me a ' 

What form of anathema the doctor was about 
to challenge must remain unwritten ; for just then 
the Admiral, chafed past his scanty store of pati- 
ence — (that he. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Cronin, 
should have come there to be snubbed by a coun- 
try apothecary, and to be now tacitly ignored 
while the same audacious practitioner, with that 
insolent peasant boy to second him, figured as. 
main actor on the stage !)— came forward and 
addressed Sir Hugh : 

*Tou will do me the favour. Sir Hugh, to* 
present my respects to Lady Katherine, and to* 
express my regret that I cannot do so in person 
to-day. I need hardly, after the language that 
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you, and, I grieve to say, my grandson, too, 
have just listened to, I need hardly, I repeat, 
ask you to bear in mind that your desire to pro- 
mote Mendly relations has not been frustrated 
'by me,^ 

Motioning to the quiescent occupant of the 
•window, he was turning away, when Sir Hugh, 
awakened by this lofty rebuke (for carefully though 
the utterer had laboured to phrase it, a rebuke its 
/tone plainly spoke it) to a sense of the grave 
solecism he had committed, laid a restraining hand 
on his. 

'.What ! Go away leaving our work only half 
complete P At least, then, aflford me the pleasure 
of being the first ' — he took Maurice's arm and 
^Irew him forward — * to make Mr Maurice Cronin 
acquainted with his great-uncle Admiral Sir 
Geoffi*ey Cronin, an honour not more to his 
<;ountry and family, than to the noble calling that 
-claims him for its own/ 

Taken by surprise as he was, not less at Sir 
JHugh's flowery peroration than by the introduc- 
.tion it served to effect, it yet struck Maurice as 
singular that, even at this critical moment of his 
first coming in contact with one of his father's 
ikindred, he should himself be so cool and self- 
ipossessed ; so free from the most transient touch 
of the emotion that had stirred him when Sir 
Hugh's cold face had grown soft and wistful; 
.that had made him quiver like the * baby of a 
girl ' when a stranger's wild appeal first met his 
«€ar. 
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Before the fact could be subjected to any closer 
analysis, before words, courteous or otherwise, 
could struggle to the great man^s lips, a door close 
by was softly opened; and, instantly stepping^ 
towards it, Sir Hugh gave his hand to the lady 
who entered, and led her into the room ; the youth 
who had hitherto held silently aloof rising at the 
same moment^ and joining the group around the 
fire as she came forward. 

* No chance of escape now. Admiral. Here is 
my lady come to enforce her commands in person* 
You cannot dare to gainsay her.' 

Scarce touching his kinsman's tardily profiered 
hand, Maurice drew back, all the precocious self- 
possession that had stood so many trying tests 
imflinchingly, suddenly deserting him in presence 
of an influence to which older and wiser than he, 
have ere now been known, quite as quickly, to 
succumb. 

A few moments filled up with introductions 
and bland speeches, and then the lady turned her 
lustrous eyes, quick to note the efiect produced by 
her beauty, full upon the lad's bewildered face, 
and extended her hand. 

*• And this young gentleman P You have not 
yet made him known to me.^ 

' Mr Maurice Cronin.' 

'Ah! Another grandson, Admiral ? ' 

' Not so, madam.' 

' A n^phew,^ explained Sir Hugh. 

' Indeed ! Pray, Master Maurice Cronin, is it 
my frightful aspect that has overcome you, or are 
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women so scarce in tHese parts that you have 
never seen one before P ' 

A lady with a ' heart-robbing eye/ truly ; all, 
in short, that poet's golden pen alone could writ© 
her ; and yet no goddess, but a very woman, as 
the ring of woman's weU-pleased vanity in every 
tone bespoke her plainly. 

Dictated by thorough naturalness came the 
answer, imabashed and simple, relieving the doctor 
of the qualm of fear that had momentarily beset 
him, and that by some subtle sympathy had com- 
municated itself also to. Sir Hugh, the fear that in 
the breeding of their now joint protige the fastidi- 
ous grande dame might detect a flaw, as Maurice 
took the proffered hand in his : 

' Madam, never one like you.' 

' How is this. Sir Hugh ? You had not told 
me that I should meet a courtier.' 

Whereupon both gentlemen felt instinctively 
that a critical ordeal had been passed triumphantly, 
that whether as heir of Glenmore, or simply as 
son of the peasant woman,' Maurice Cronin would 
* do ' ' Society ' through this one of its most potent 
queens having tacitly given judgment in his 
favour. 

To one other even sharper test the unconscious 
graduate was subjected, a still more marked 
triumph being the result. By this time it had 
come, through one process or other, to be re- 
ceived as little short of a well-known fact, that the 
burglar at Glenmore was one and the same with 
the individual who had previously entered, and. 
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tas liad 'clearly transpired, robbed the widow's 
cottage, and who, in the interval of those profes- 
sional laboars^ had fired on the keeper ; and^ the 
-event being naturally the chief theme of convers- 
ation. Lady Katherine turned to her husband 
and said : 

* It seems to me, Sir Hugh, that this is an 
occasion which warrants my waiving ceremony 
and visiting Mrs Cronin first. It wiU be long, 
I fear, from Doctor Egan's account, before the 
poor lady will be able to think o£ visiting me/ 

On which, a dead silence ensuing, Maurice 
rose from his place at Percy's side and went up 
to her : 

*0 madam, has no one told you that this 
is not a case for ceremony at any time? My 
mother is not a lady, at least not in your use of 
the word. She is simply what you would call a 
peasant woman, and would no more think of 
-coming in state to visit you, because she calls 
herself by the name of Cronin, than if she had 
never had the misfortune to marry above her 
class. If you come at all, and you tcill come 
since you have promised it, she will know how 
to welcome you. So far I can answer in her name.' 

Well trained woman of the world though she 
was, Lady Katherine opened wide her great dark 
•eyes at this strange announcement ; and, thrown 
off her balance for the moment, spoke out her 
thought as frankly as any untutored savage : 

'A peasant woman ! Who, then, has brought 
mp you ? • 
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They were the first words of flattery, subtle,; 
exquisite, intoxicating, he had ever listened to^ 
from woman's lips, and amid all the varied 
experiences of after years Maurice Cronin never 
forgot them. 

With a flush of mingled pride at such involun- 
tary tribute, and shame that so light a thing 
should visibly move him, he was turning away 
chafed unspeakably as a smile passed from lip to* 
lip, when Lady Katherine rose, all the womanly, 
rather, though she was scarce ten years his senior,, 
all the motherly instinct in her nature surging 
upward through the ice of conventionality that 
held it captive, and enlisting on behalf of one so' 
intuitively loyal to her sex ; and laid her shapely, 
jeweUed hand on his : 

'My dear boy, forgive my very thoughtlesa- 
speech. You may well be proud of such a mother, 
as proud as she must surely be of you ; ' adding, 
as the doctor^s eye met hers, 'Really, Doctor 
Egan, I must run away from all you people here, 
or I shall find myself becoming positively natural; 
and then — do but think what would become of me- 
then ! * 

What further passed Maurice was a trifle toa 
confused to note distinctly. But presently, with 
the keen winter breeze blowing on his temples, 
he came back to his ordinary vivid perception of 
things around, to find himself bowling rapidly 
along by the side of the doctor over the crisp 
snowy ground. 

* A very nice young woman, and with uncom— 
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monly good manners too. Sharp as a needle 
though ! Tamed you inside out^ and saw what 
you were made of at a glance/ 

For the space of full a quarter of a minute 
Maurice was intensely disgusted. Then he re* 
membered that the doctor was well turned of fifty, 
— ^an age at which we are most of us apt to wax 
sceptical as regards nymphs and goddesses ; that 
of women in general he was wont to aver that he 
had 'totted the sex up carefully/ and, as the 
result of the process, had come to doubt the just- 
ness of the conclusion that 'two and two make 
four;' that^ rooted as he wad in such hopeless 
cynicism, his praise was not such 'faint praise' 
after all. 

All on a sudden it flashed upon him with a 
remorseful qualm that he had been imgrateful; 
that, bewildered by the ' witchcraft of a dark eye,' 
he had forgotten the good fairy who had sa 
befriended him ; the blue-eyed little maiden he had 
come to seek. 

' O doctor ! the little girl ! Could we go back? ' 

* Why, what ails her ? I saw her yesterday 
looking fresh as a daisy. Why should we go back 
for her P' 

Clearly the doctor was in no frame to divine 
the more tense- wrought feelings of his companion; 
80, for lack of a sympathizer, Maurice held his 
peace while a long stretch of road was being put 
behind them. At last he spoke : 

'Lady Katherine is not her mother, is she ? ' 

*Tut! What a question! Lady Katherine 
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mother to a tall youth like Percy, nearly as old as 
you are yourself ! No. Percy and the little girl 
are the children of the first wife, a Miss Westhope. 
Lady Katherine had but one child, Sir Hugh tells 
me, a boy, that died soon after its birth, so that 
Percy is still the only son/ 

' I 4;hought as much, the father's heart seems 
to be so completely wrapped in him. But let us 
leave them now, doctor, and talk of him. You 
have tried my patience enough by this time, have 
you not ? You are bringing me to him now P ' 

* I am ; though it was never a question of try- 
ing your patience, as you would see if you had a 
grain of sense. Common prudence suggested the 
precaution of your holding aloof for a few days ; 
and now the fact of your first appearance abroad 
being this visit to the Chase, goes a long way 
towards disarming suspicion, supposing your 
movements to be watched ; which, all the circum- 
stances considered, it would be absurd to imagine 
they were not.' 

An bourns brisk driving brought them to the 
doctor's door, and dismounting with no appearance 
of undue alacrity, the pair were soon inside the 
house. 

Dispensing with ceremony in his newly-de- 
veloped interest in Mr Donovan, Maurice crossed 
the kitchen, where Mrs Betty Moore (a substitute 
having been provided to take her place witji his 
mother) had lately resumed sway ; and mounting 
Jto the apartment over the stable, where the so?- 
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•duant patient liad eBtablisHed himself an extern, 
gave a significant tap at the door. 

A vigorous gripe of Mattes homy fist ; a husky 
* God bless you ! ' an unwonted demonstration, 
scarce less unwonted than the two big briny tears 
that stood in the old fellow's eyes; and then, 
without another word, he pushed open a door, and 
was about to let the lad enter the inner compai:t- 
ment of his den unaccompanied, when a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him. He drew the door 
•close again, and with his hand on the lock, 
motioned to Maurice to bend down and listen : 

' Maurice, Masther Maurice, jewel, avic ! if he 
tisks ye yer name — and it's like enough he will ask 
it — donH tell it to him* 

* Ask my name ! ' There was blankest dis- 
appointment in the tone. ' Do you mean to say 
that he has never asked it before this ? ' 

^ In coorse he did ! It was the first thing he 
thought of when he came to himself, but for a 
raison of ray own I didn't enlighten him. I tould 
him — an' it's proud I am that I had the wit to 
think of it — I tould him your name was Maurice 
Evelyn, and that is the truth as far as it goes, for 
if s often I've seen it written in your schoolbooks. 
And now, if you'U be led by me, an' I mane it for 
the good of both of ye, you'll stick to what I've 
said, an' ask no questions, but just let him think 
as he does now that them two names is all you 
have got.' 

'But, Matt ' 
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* Whisht, I tell you ! He is so sharp that he 
can hear you breathin\ Go in now and see him. 
He has been longin' an' onaisy for you all the 
momin'y and the sight of ye will do him a power 
of good.' 

Too chilled and mystified to offer further pro- 
test, Maurice obeyed, and, opening the door, went 
softly in. 

The stranger, somewhat altered in aspect, in 
that the tangled black beard and hair, the latter 
thickly streaked with grey, had been carefully 
trimmed and adjusted, lay in apparently peaceful 
sleep ; seeing which Maurice paused, and, accident- 
ally so placing himself as that the red glow of the 
wintry sunset lit up his grave young face, stood 
gazing with bated breath on that of the poor waif, 
for whom, when no instinct had withheld him from 
hoimding his own wretched father to his doom, he 
had been ready to peril life and limb. 

Presently, as he gazed, the sleeper awoke with at 
start; and after a long answering stare, at first 
vague and meaningless, as of one to whom con- 
sciousness had not yet returned, sat upright in the 
bed ; a hectic spot flushing to either sunken cheek,^ 
the wandering eyes aglow with sudden rapture,, 
that for the moment transfigured the wan face; and 
stretched out his hands. 

' My darling ! I knew they could not part us. 
I knew that they lied when they said that * 

Then, as Maurice came quickly towards him 
out of the light, he slipped back faint and shud- 
dering on the pillows, the glow on his cheek fading 
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to a sickly pallor ; a look of pitiable horror and 
anguish chasing the momentary gleam of rapture 
from his eye. 

' God ! am I mad ? Has he done his devil's 
■work on me at last ? ' 

Calmed, as are aU earnest natures, in the pre- 
sence of an emotion that it behoves them on the 
instant to control, Maurice came near, and with air 
sedately simple as some meek young missionary, 
laid his hand on the sick man's head. 

' Be comforted. You are not mad. You are 
safe with friends who will keep you from harm ; 
who will save you. Have you forgotten that I 
-swore to do it, if it cost me my life ? ' 

He bent down, laying his cheek (a childlike 
caressing fashion that had clung to him from the 
dark days long ago, when to nestle close to his 
another's bosom was to forget awhile that he was 
hungry and cold) against his. 

* Why do you shiver so ? Have I startled you, 
iComing without warning P or is it that I am like 
any one you know ? What is it ? ' 

* I was dreaming ! Only that — only that ! and 
jny eyes are weak, and the light is strange to them. 
It blinds me. Who are you P ' 

' I am the — I — ^I mean my name is Maurice- 
Maurice Evelyn. I would have come to you 
before this, but that I was watched, or feared to 
be ; and Doctor Egan would have me stay away.' 

' Maurice Evelyn L I must be blind indeed 
when I did not know you.' 

He took the hand laid lightly on his, and, be* 
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fore the lad could divine his intention, had pressed 
it to his lips. 

*• Let it be, let it be ! I cannot speak/ 

He turned away, still holding the hand tight 
grasped in one of his, the other shading his eyes. 
And in that self-same attitude Mr Donovan found 
them, when, at the close of many minutes of un- 
broken silence, he grew fidgeted, and, getting no 
syllable in reply to his oft-repeated tapping, opened 
the door and came in. 

' Humph ! It's the quare way you are lamin' 
to become a doctor, lettin' the crature cry his eyes 
out without sayin' a word to stop him, Sorra 
much curin' you are ever like to do if they tache 
you no better trick than that/ 

That Mr Donovan's heart was in the right place 
Maurice had magnanimously borne witness, though 
conscious that to the existence of certain flaws 
in his own character, that gentleman was keenly 
alive. 

' Only let Matt see the man, and he will be as 
ready to take his part as we are.' 

In such ^prophetic strain' had he replied to 
the doctor^s fears ; and, so high- wrought was he 
at the moment in which the words had passed his 
lips, that he had actually believed in the truth of 
his own utterance, though all foregone experience 
of its object was manifestly opposed to such con- 
clusion being just. 

Yet now, when praise and prophecy alike were 
verified, he could but stand aside, looking on in 
deep amazement, as, taking a handkerchief from 
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beneath the pillow, Matt proceeded to wipe off the^ 
tears that flowed down his patient's face, murmur- 
ing the while coaxingly, as a mother might do ta 
a froward, sickly child : 

'Whisht, now! Sure I thought yoif had better 
sense than to go cryin^ like a child, givin' yourself 
a rackin' headache, an' you with pains enough 
already. It's never you, Masther Maurice,' his 
mild mood turning acid through sheer force of 
habit, as he looked up significantly, * it is never 
you that have been sayin' anything to fret him,, 
have you P ' 

Maurice shook his head. 

' Then go now ; it is the best thing you can do, 
and leave me alone to bring him round. It is a 
true saying about ' too many cooks.' I had my 
own fears of your comin' all along.' 

Even Matt, grufi' old Cerberus that he was, 
must have been mollified had he noted the effect of 
his words ; the look of blank disappointment that 
crossed the boy's face, as the sentence struck his 
ear. 

Enthusiast by temperament, and carried away 
by the weird influences surrounding him clean out 
of the world of commonplaces in which "he had 
nevertheless been schooled to know that he should 
dwell, he had forgotten, rather had never realized, 
how utterly childish, how chimerical, must be hi* 
fixed idea, that the same emotions that wildly 
swayed him must needs sway the stranger who had 
called them into life ; and had longed, through all 
those days of restless waiting, for the hour that 
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Bliould bring them together, as for the meeting 
with some dear-loved friend. And now to have 
the bald truth made suddenly manifest that his 
presence was all imneeded ; to see the individual 
whom he had strained brain and muscle to befriend, 
lie quiescent while he was being ordered from the 
spot like an intruder, was a something over and 
above the sum of what was dreamed in his philo- 
sophy; a trifle more than he was endued with 
courage, or yet with cowardice enough, to bear in 
peace. 

* He has never given me a thought ! He has 
not one word for me after all I ^ 

He stopped short, more because of the knot 
that would keep rising in his throat than of the 
look of scorn that rose simultaneously to Mr 
Donovan's face, as the latter cut in indignantiy : 

^ Ah, thin, you have a mighty thing to boast of 
surely ! An' is it goin' to make a compliment ye 
are of doin' what any spalpeen in the parish would 
have done as well without as much as ' 

But at this point the stranger stayed his 
tongue. 

* Hush, Matt ! you are too hasty. That is not 
what he means.' 

He had turned again to the Ught, and, sup. 
porting himself on one arm, motioned to Maurice 
to bend down. 

* I have never given you a thought after what^ 
would you say ? After all the thought you have 
spent on me P is that it P ' 

On a sudden they had changed places, and he 
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it was who was calm and self-contamed ; Maurice 
who lacked power to speak one word. 

' My poor boy, I have thought of you ; I have 
-craved to see your face as if the sight of it must 
make me strong again, as it will do by and by, 
when ' 

With an eflPort he leaned forward, and, soft 
and caressingly as Maurice had done by him, 
pressed his lips to the boy's forehead as he knelt 
l)y the bed-side. 

'You have the face of some one who was 
parted from me years ago, a face I never thought 
to see again. Do not blame me if it makes my 
heart ache to see it now.' 

After this no word more was uttered between 
them, Mr Donovan, by whatever glamour held in 
bon'dagG^ meekly acquiescing in the verdict that 
had upset his ; and presently, when the grim winter 
darkness had closed around them, the doctor's 
cheery voice was heard, calling from the yard 
below, followed by the sound of his brisk step 
mounting the creaking stair. 

Whereupon, with his own peculiar grunt of 
triumph, Mr Donovan rose, ridding himself on 
the instant of the grievous burden of silence — 
grievous since imposed on and not hy himself — 
that had so long oppressed him in the devoutly 
thankful words : 

* Here he is himself, the Lord be praised ! An' 
now the pair of ye will have to leave off mopin', 
An' I'll have the place to myself at last.' 

VOL. I. 7 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOUR or five days had elapsed since the date of 
our last chapter, and the frost still continuing 
to hold its unrelenting gripe on vale and hill-side, 
Mangan's Quarry had not yielded up its victim ; 
the knowledge that that victim was other than 
our rescued fugitive, was still confined to the 
faithful few to whom, in one of her rare moods of 
discernment, fickle fortune had ^been pleased to- 
give it in trust. 

"We would not have it inferred from the fore^ 
going that no effort had been made to rescue the 
wretched unknown from his fate. 

At earliest daylight on the morning following 
on the casualty, the four pursuers and a number 
of the local police, together with a motley assem- 
blage of the village people, had repaired to the 
spot, and at once set vigorously to work, in the 
hope that even yet there might be a chance of 
saving the man^s life. 

Their utmost exertions were, however, unavail- 
ing, and resulted only in strengthening to con- 
viction the idea that at first glance had suggested 
itself to each; namely, that, judging from the 
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point whence the fugitive had disappeared, he 
must inevitably have fallen into the deep pool 
right below, the coating of ice on which, not 
strong enough to bear up against the force of 
such a fall, had doubtless given way beneath his 
weight, and so shut him out in an instant from 
all human power to aid. 

Hence the doctor's statement, made some hours 
later, that all chance of identification was for the 
present at an end ; that until the breaking up of 
the frost, suspicion, no matter how deeply rooted, 
could not become certainty ; and that their secret 
and the individual it guarded were consequently 
in safe keeping for a time. 

But though secure that positive knowledge of 
the facts was still confined to themselves only, yet 
of the correctness of the doctor's surmise that 
he, Maurice, was an object of suspicion, our hera 
was afforded abundant proof, in the shape of an 
incident that befell him on the day on which it 
becomes expedient that our narrative be resumed. 

Debarred from so soon again presenting him- 
self at Doctor Egan's, he had on the day in 
question started for a walk, in the course of which, 
led thither by an instinct, like in its self-betraying 
tendency to that which leads the murderer to the 
scene of his guilt, he had found himself on the 
verge of Mangan's Quarry, distant about a mile 
and a half from his home. 

It was still, precisely as when the doctor had 
described it, one vast snowdrift, a low paling 
through one of the many gaps in which the- 
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hapless unknown had sped to his doom, alone 
marking its fell whereabouts ; and after a length- 
ened survey he was quitting the spot, when, the 
«ound of his own name causing him to turn sharply, 
he found himself face to face with his quondam 
:guest^ the keeper, sinister and ruffianly of aspect 
as on the night when he had first made his ill- 
omened appearance on the scene. 

A furtive gleam in the fellow's eye told, as 
plainly as spoken words could do, that he was 
quick to note the start, half of repulsion, half 
3)ositive fear, which not all Maurice's self-control 
had power to checL 

' Glad to see you able to be about, master,' he 
began, touching his hat civilly as he spoke. 'I 
called twice at the cottage, meaning to thank 
you for the night's lodging you gave me, but 
*could not get a glimpse of you. I hope as how 
you, and the old lady your ma, is none the worse 
of the shock P 

' Now I see you near at hand,' he went on, as 
Maurice vouchsafed no word in reply, ' you do look 
A trifle scared and shaky still. As I was saying 
•down at the " Fowler " the other evening, it does 
not answer for gentlefolks like you— re«/ gentle- 
folks, for all the neighbours may say again it — it 
does not answer the like of you, to have the life 
.put across in you by madmen and house-breakers 
:and them sort, let alone to be kept sitting up the 
might through, watching for ' 

He stopped short abruptly, his sinister eye 
.fixed ^ull on the lad's changing face. Then, as 
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Maurice, chafed unspeakably, notwithstanding that 
instinct and common sense both told him that here 
again was an obvious design to throw him off his- 
guard, was turning fiercely away, he stepped nim 
bly up to him, and laid one heavy hand on his 

^A word in your ear, before it is too latet 
What will you and the old gent stand me, if I 
swear that him lying buried in the snow there i» 
mir man ? I've hung about here this week past, 
thinking that the first thing you would do would 
be to come and have a squint at the place your- 
self, and I was in the right. I don^t pretend to 
see to the bottom of your little game, but I see- 
far enough through it to be able to blow upon you 

any day ; and, by , I will blow upon you, if 

you don't come down handsome ; for I know that 
there is them would give a pot of money for half 
what I have got to tell/ 

At the opening of this speech, Maurice had for 
a moment quailed inwardly, as when once before 
the ruffian and he had stood face to face. Its 
close, embodying as it did a threat, and a palpably 
mendacious boast, brought him suddenly back ta 
his senses, ai^d left him cool to think the matter 
out to an end. 

Palpably mendacious the boast assuredly was,, 
inasmuch as, let him surmise what he might, the 
fellow could not have come at positive knowledge 
of a solitary one of the real facts of the case. 

It was simply impossible that, drugged as he 
had been, he could have recovered perception in 
time to note any of the after occurrences of th& 
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night ; while, for the days that had since elapsed, 
not Argus himself, with every eye twice multiplied, 
could have caught a glimpse of a secret of which Mr 
Donovan was depositary and guard. 

No. Clearly the man^s assumption of intelli- 
gence was a ru8ey though but a clumsy one, to take 
his opponent by surprise ; to entrap him into some 
admission, whereby to obtain a clue to the dis- 
covery, of which, with the true blood-hound in- 
stinct, he must know that he was already on the 
scent. 

If such a discovery were already attained to, if 
the coveted ' pot of money ' were already within 
reach, was it likely that the fellow would forbear 
to grasp it, and take instead a lesser fee from those 
who had scant claim to his good- will, were it for 
no other reason than that they had already out- 
manoeuvred him at the onset of the game ? 

So far his quick wit had carried him, when the 
keeper, impatient of a mental process the result of 
which might prove adverse to his own views, bent 
forward, and tightening the gripe of his hand so 
as to give due emphasis to his words, said slowly : 

^ Any more of that fine brandy on the premises, 
master, if I was to drop in some night to have a 
chat P I am off work just now, waiting for the 
frost to break up, so can afford myself a rest of a 
morning ; and a glass or two of that prime stuff 
you gave me would be sure to make me sleep like 
a top.* 

Had this blow been the first one dealt him 
Maurice would have found it a ' staggerer.* Com- 
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ing now when he was well on guard, he bore up 
under it manftdly, though to his very heart he 
sickened^ at sight of the well- trained cunning with 
which he had still to cope. 

Stifling with difficulty the violent inclination 
to dash his clenched hand full in the leering face 
thrust close to his, he drew back. 

' You are an insolent, drunken rascal,' he said. 
* If you do not take yourself off this minute I will 
soon let you see through my little game ; for I will 
hand you over to those who will teach you to keep 
a civil tongue in your head.' 

Had any other course been open to him he 
would have adopted it in preference. But the re- 
sult of his reflections had been to tell him that, in 
the teeth of the facts already mastered, the best 
thing left him to do was to carry the affair with a 
high hand ; since to blench, or even to seem to 
temporize at such a crisis^ was to strengthen sus- 
picion into certainty on the spot. 

He was turning on his heel when the man 
again stepped close to him, and caught his arm 
with vice-like grasp. 

' You are a fool,' he said jeeringly, ' a d d 

ass, though you think yourself such a genius. I 
have offered to do the thing on the square. I 
have told you plain and plump that I don't see 

to the bottom of your game ; but it is true, by , 

that there is them would pay down my own price 
on the nail for what I have to tell. Will you take 
me now while you have me a bargain, or wait till 
you and the old fox that has trained you have 
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the cover burned about your ears, by P*" 

With an angry jerk Maurice set himself free 
and strode off, the fellow's coarse, mocking laugh- 
following him down the echoing, frost-bound 
road. 

By the time he had reached home, his ideas, 
somewhat jumbled in the late collision, had shaken 
themselves again into order. 

One thing was clear. Under no conceivable 
pretext could a stranger effect an entrance into 
Matt Donovan's well-watched sanctum ; and, since 
the patient was still far too weak to bear removal, 
all that remained for him to do was to absent 
himself from his presence, bearing the privation 
as best he could, until the breaking up of the 
frost, and the inquiry which must ensue on the 
finding the body of the unknown ; when, in all 
likelihood, some circumstance must come to light, 
calculated to guide them as to the course it was 
wisest to pursue. 

He reached this conclusion and his mother's 
door at the same moment, and, entering the 
house, found himself in presence of the little 
woman and Doctor Egan ; both of them looking 
well-nigh as perturbed as once already they had 
done at no remote date, when his unlooked-for 
appearance had resulted in a scene of such excite- 
ment and pain. 

*What is in the wind now, mother dear? 
Any one else been offering to bid against the old 
lady for your precious son — eh ? ' 

Pending the answer, which the pallid lips 
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lacked power just then to utter, we must spare a 
brief moment to Mrs Cronin, of whose condition 
we have been neglectful too long. 

On rallying from the shock that had prostrated 
her, which she did more rapidly and completely 
than either anxious watcher had ventured to hope, 
she had insisted on learning the sequel to the 
events of the night; insisted, too, with such vehe- 
mence, that the doctor, dreading that opposition 
might be still more hurtful than compliance, had 
on this especial morning been induced, though 
reluctantly, to accede to her demand. 

* I thought that maybe I had been dramin', 
but I feel sure now that I seen him with my two 
eyes. I thought he was dead ; God forgive me ! 

but I hoped he was dead ; and now to Tell 

me the worst, sir, at once. It can never be half 
so bad as what has haunted me night and day, 
since the sight of his wicked face nigh turned me- 
into stone. For God's sake, don't try to keep me 
in the dark.' 

It was not in the doctor, though proof against 
the blandishments of the more sophisticated, to 
resist an appeal thus urged. 

With utmost caution, therefore, he told the' 
tale straight through, suppressing only all mention 
of the fugitive and his present whereabouts ; she- 
listening the while without sign of horror or dis- 
may, save that her face grew blanched to the lips, 
until he had reached the climax ; the fact that the 
proud old dame who had sought to crush her was 
herself a hopeless imbecile, her ruthless scheme of 
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vengeance for ever set at nought by the visible 
interposition of the Most High. 

' The old lady had two wills by her, when she 
and I spoke together last. By one of those the 
admiral was made her heir ; the other was in 
favour of Maurice. As it happens, however, that 
neither will is signed, Maurice must come in as 
natural heir, unless she recover the use of her 
faculties, which, I promise you, she never can do ; 
and therefore ^ 

So far he had proceeded when Maurice 
stood before them, flushed, partly with the excite- 
ment of his late encounter, partly with dread as 
to what new complications might have arisen in 
the case. 

*Do not ask her any questions, Maurice. 
She has insisted on hearing the whole story, and 
it has shocked her, as I knew it would. That is 
aU.' 

That that was not all, an instant's experience 
proved ; for as the last words passed his lips the 
little woman spoke to another purpose. 

' And if she dies without coming to her senses, 
will it — the money and the land I mean— come to 
himV 

' Surely yes, unless his father be alive and to 
the fore to claim them ; which last, considering 
what I have just told you, you will agree with me 
it is not very probable that he will do.' 

On which Mrs Cronin rose, and crossing to 
the window where her son stood silently looking' 
«n, sank to her knees by his side. 
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* Maurice^ life of my heart ! if you would not 
have the shame and sorrow kill me outright^ kneel 
down here by me and swear to what I bid you. 
Swear that you "will never touch a shilling of their 
money. It is cursed, I tell you ! It will bring a 
curse on you. Swear that you will never touch a 
shilling of it, if you would have luck or grace to 
follow you while you live.' 

Startled, as well he might be, Maurice 
stooped to raise her ; and, intent only on allaying 
her wild emotion, was about to speak, possibly to 
utter the very oath dictated, when the doctor 
stayed him : 

* Nonsense, Martha! Why should you bid 
him swear to such a thing ? The money is good 
money, and is his by right, though it is a bad 
man's act may have given it to him. Many a one 
better fathered than he is, might have to go with 
empty pockets now and again, if all were to be so 
squeamish as that.' 

But Mrs Gronin was not to be thus beat 
•down. 

^ Don't heed him, dear ! don't heed him,' she 
went on passionately, resisting the lad's efforts 
to raise her, as with both feverish hands she 
clutched him fast : ^ that bad man's act gives 
you no call to — to what the creature would keep 
back from you if she could. Darlin' ! you will 
rue the day you were so hard upon me. You will 
be sorry you were not led and said by me, when 
it's too late.' 

' Hard on you, mother ! How can you say it P 
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Why, I would throw all the Cronlns that ever 
were bom into the ocean, and their money after 
them, before I would be hard on you even in 
thought. I promise all you ask. There is no 
need of an oath to make me keep my word with 
ymi. I promise that if it were to come to me to- 
morrow, I would not touch a coin of their money 
without your full consent, and ' 

'Promise me that you will never touch itT 
Let me know that if it pleased the Lord to call 
me to himself this night, I might die feeling sure 
that you would turn aside from everything that 
may come to you in right of him, of your father. 
Do not touch me. I will not rise from off my 
knees till you have said them words, if I was ta 
kneel here to my dying day.^ 

Not a little pained and mystified, although a 
significant look from the doctor told pretty plainly 
to what cause the latter attributed this outburst, 
Maurice bent over her : 

'Do not take on so, mother. I will promise 
whatever you bid me. I will never take their 
money. I will turn aside from everything that 
may come to me in right of my father, those are 
your own words, are they not ? I can say them 
freely enough, for God knows that I covet nothing 
belonging to him except your poor little self.' 

He lifted her, now sobbing piteously, in his 
arms, and carried her back to her seat. 

' What an obstinate little mother, to be sure ! 
Tou would hear the whole story, though you were 
warned what would come of it, and now see the 
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consequences. Let us tell her all about the 
Deverell Chase people to amuse her, doctor. Do 
you not think that if we got my darling little 
fairy to come and visit her instead of Lady Kathe- 
jine, she would be all the better for it P The little 
one waylaid me yesterday as I was leaving Percy, 
and begged to be brought to see my mother. I 
was planning how we could manage it all the way 
home.' 

The doctor nodded. 

' I was roimd there last evening after you had 
left, and, queerly enough, the same idea occurred 
to me. By the way, that was a shrewd guess of 
yours about some one else offering to bid for you. 
I cannot exactly say that Sir Hugh wants to buy 
you up in opposition to the old lady ; but he 
* suggested to me last evening that, if your mother 
saw nothing to object in it, you could do no better 
ibr the next year or so, than to study with Percy 
under the new tutor, no end of a swell from one 
of the universities, who is coming over from 
London in a few weeks. What do you say ? ' 

Maurice shook his head. 

* A very civil offer of Sir Hugh, but, as I do 
not see what special claims I have on him, one 
^hat we shall hardly take advantage of. To be 
sure, Percy is a dear, nice fellow, and I should like 
to be with him ; but then the English swell and I 
might not put up our horses together ; and besides, 
the less I come in contact with the Gronins, the 
Beldomer I shall be reminded that I am one of the 
jrace. But you forget that my mother knows 
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nothing of what we are talking about. You 
cautioned me to shun eyeiy topic that might bear 
on the tabooed one, and I avoided all mention of 
the Graces among the rest/ 

A few words from the doctor put Martha in 
possession of such minor facts as he had previously 
omitted ; the arrivaly namely^ of the party of way- 
&rer8y the subsequent visits to Deverell CShase, 
together with Lady Katherine's gracious proffer 
to visit her, and the proposal he had now been 
commissioned to make in the name of Sir Hugh. 

As on the last occasion when those three had 
held momentous counsel, the early winter twilight 
had closed in upon them rapidly ; therefore it was 
that the changes, if any, that crossed Mrs Cronin's 
face during the recital, passed unheeded. 

She listened in complete silence till it had' 
come to an end ; then rose and laid her hand on 
Maurice's shoulder as he stood facing her on the 
hearth. 

' Does he want to take you from me now, dear?' 

At any other time Maurice must have noted 
that the usually blithe voice sounded hollow and 
dissonant ; just now, if the change struck him, he 
set it down to recent emotion, and so let it pass. 

'Not to buy me out-and-out, mother/ he 
answered cheerfully. 'Sir Hugh only asks |he 
loan of me for a few hours now and again, with 
the charitable intent of licking me into shape, in 
case it should ever &11 to my lot to have to uphold 
the £uiiily honours. Kever you be frightened 
about me, mother ; they shall never turn me out 
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a fine gentleman on your hands. I shall do yery 
well for what I mean to be to the end of th& 
chapter, assistant to Doctor Cornelius Egan, and 
son to Mrs Cronin^ of Ivy Cottage. Let that pacify 
you.' 

But Mrs Cronin was as little ready to be^ 
pacified now^ as she had been to be browbeat 
awhile past^ until she had said her say. 

'You mistake my meaning, dear/ she said 
softly. 'You will never be a finer gentleman 
than I would like to see you, nor than you have 
every right to bp when all is said. When I took 
you to myself to be all my own, I meant to shield 
you from the harm only ; I never meant to stand 
in your light. I bid you turn aside from every-^ 
thing that might come to you through your father, 
because a curse would come along with it ; but I 
did not tell you to do the same with everything 
else that the Lord might be pleased to send you. 
If this gentleman has made any offer that the 
doctor and you think is for your good, take it^ 
with God's blessing ; but, if it could be done with- 
out seeming too unmannerly, I had rather not be 
asked to see him or any of his name. There was 
them I once loved dearly came to sorrow through 
the same Graces, and I would never care to look 
at the face of another of them while I live/ 

The close of this speech, the longest they had 
ever listened to from her lips, left both hearers in 
some perplexity. 

The doctor was the first to speak. 

' I doubt you could keep to that plan, Martha, 
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and accept Sir Hugh's offer, which, by the way, is 
not a thing to be decided on in a hurry. Sir Hugh 
himself and my lady you might manage to hold 
aloof from ; but if Maurice were to be much in 
contact with the family you would have the 
yoimgsters, the lad and the little girl, coming 
here every other day ; and I do not see how you 
could shut the door in their faces without telling 
the reason why/ 

A strange sound, a cry stifled to a feeble moan, 
escaped from Mrs Cronin's lips. 

* I — I don^t think I would mind the children, 
leastways not very much. But to see Sir — to see 
any of them that I ever met long ago, would only 
remind me of ' 

She pressed her hand to her forehead. 

* I think my head is rambling, sir. What you 
told me has upset me a bit, and ' 

The doctor promptly wheeled forward a chair, 
«eated her in it, and held a glass of water to her 
lips. 

' I should think it had, and no wonder. Sit 
fitill now, I tell you, and do not speak a word 
more to-night. It will be time enough to talk 
business when you are strong ; and meanwhile I 
promise you that no one shall either buy up your 
son, or take a longer loan of him than I am going 
to do now, without giving you due notice. Good- 
night.* 

' I never heard my mother mention the name 
of the Graces,' said Maurice, when, having con- 
signed her to the care of the maid^ he came up 
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lyith the doctor, striding at a vigorous pace to- 
wards his home : * I was not aware that she had 
'ever had any connection with them until to-night.' 

* Nor I either. All that I can tell you of your 
mother, though I remember her since she was the 
height of my stick, is that her father, and his father 
hefore him, held land under my grandfather, old 
Dick Mahony of Killinch. Landlord and tenants 
went to smash together, and poor Matty had to go 
to service in the family of a Colonel Desmond, a 
great magnate hereabouts in his day, where she 
came across your father, who never gave her an 
hour's peace, it seems, until she agreed to marry 
him. I was not in the country then, for I spent 
the best part of my time rambling, for a dozen 
years and more, as an army surgeon, and after- 
wards for a goodish spell in the States. I only 
came back here on discovering that I could reclaim 
a remnant of old Dick's property ; and when I had 
done that, finding a comfortable nest ready for me, 
and work enough at hand to fill up my time, I 
thought I might as well hold by the place, which 
I have done ever since, and will probably do now 
until I die, or until you are fit to step into my 
shoes.' 

' But Sir Hugh Grace, doctor ? You and he 
were not strangers when you met that night ? ' 

* No. I had met him from time to time when 
we were boys, at his uncle. Sir Deverell's, and I 
saw him again some years later, on one of my 
flying visits from abroad. He was not Sir Hugh 
then, nor likely to be ; for Sir Deverell had two 
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sons, both of whom came to grief within a short 
time of each other. One of them — as arrant a 
scamp as ever breathed — was killed in a duel. The 
other, a very nice fellow I am told — I never saw 
him — ^perished by the capsizing of a pleasure-boat, 
or something of that sort, in which he had ven- 
tured out too far alone. I never thought to ask 
tl^e particulars, but I recollect hearing that his 
widow died a few weeks later in giving birth to a 
son, and that the death of the infant, shortly after- 
wards, let this man in for the baronetcy and estates^ 
By the way, casualties were rife in the family in 
that generation ; for Sir Hughes own brother, a 
most promising young man, lost his life in a 
shocking manner, being burned to death in a little- 
shooting lodge up the nfountains, where he was 
passing the night preparatory to a day's sport. 

* It is time, though, to ask to what do I owe 
the pleasure of your company? You have not 
followed me so far, to learn the history of the 
Graces, only P ' 

' No. I came to tell you something more im-^ 
portant than the history of all the Graces since the 
flood, so far as I am concerned. I * 

*One word before we are done with them. 
Whatever her reason for wishing to shun them — 
the elders of the family I mean — ^your mother 
must have her way, and must have it without 
being questioned ; for to question her, I remark,, 
always excites her painfully. She went through 
more, I suspect, at James Oronin's hands, than 
you or I are ever likely to learn from her ; and the 
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less allusion she hears to the past, the better for 
her. As to the crotchet about the Glenmore pro- 
perty, that is mere rubbish. Of course you are 
bound by your promise to her, so long as she holds 
you to it ; and in any case I am the last man in 
the world to tell you to set your mind on what 
may never be yours. If it ever fall to your share, 
however, depend on it, your mother will not stand 
in your way. It is easy to see that it is a question 
of sentiment with her, a notion that you have na 
right to a thing that the owner would hold back 
from you if she coidd ; and so you may take my 
word, that the dear little woman will get off her 
stilts, and be as proud to see you rooted in the 
soil as the most rigid stickler for rights of property 
among them all. Now, then, for your news^ 
Something bearing on our case, I take it, or it 
would not appear so all-important to you.' 

He listened intently, while Maurice detailed 
the morning's adventure. 

* By Jove ! this is serious, though not more sa 
than we had reason to expect. It is well for us 
that there is no local disturbance to make a handle 
of; else the big man who pulls the strings would 
probably procure me the favour of a domiciliary 
visit. That there is a big man in the case, I have- 
no manner of doubt ; although ' 

' Have you never questioned him, sir P I did 
not like to ask you, when you did not tell me, but 
I concluded that by this time you know who ani 
what he is ? * 

' That is the most curious part of the business t 
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I neither know who he is, nor am likely to know, 
for I have pledged my word to make no inquiries. 
I suspected from the first that Matt Donovan knew 
the man and his history ; but it was only last night 
that the sly old dog made a clean breast of it, and 
«ven then his admissions were of the most meagre 
sort. The man, from what he tells me, has been 
the victim of a gigantic wrong, for which it is im- 
possible that he can ever obtain redress. He has, 
it appears, been restless all along, from the notion 
that you and I would set his silence down to in- 
gratitude ; and being, at the same time, most 
reluctant to make any disclosures concerning him- 
self. Matt, in order to gratify him, undertook to 
-state the case to me, and to bind me over to ask 
no questions. I went direct to the poor fellow, 
.and assured him that his wishes should be respected 
— I could do no less — and when he mentioned 
your name, I answered for you as well as for my- 
self. Do not be down-hearted, lad, nor do not 
grudge him his secret. A favour is only half a 
favour, you know, so long as we render it any way 
Jbut the way we are asked.' 

' You mistake me. I was not thinking of his 
•secret, but of himself. So long as we can bring 
him safe through, I do not care who or what he 
is. But here we are at your own door, doctor ; 
you shall not shut me out to-night, if all the spies 
dn Ireland were on the watch. Do let me come 
in! I may chance to find Matt in a placable 
mood, and he said a thing the last time I saw him, 
ithat I am eager to know the meaning of ever since/ 
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Possibly liad our emotional hero foreseen, that 
to gain his point was to add yet another to his 
already abundant store of mental pains and 
puzzles, he had not pressed it quite so eagerly. 

As it was, he hailed with effusion the appear- 
ance of Mr Donovan, and following unchecked in 
the wake of that mysterious functionary, found 
himself in presence of the invalid. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WAKING next morning from a broken per- 
turbed sleep, Maurice rubbed his eyes, and 
for a brief minute strove to persuade himself that 
the experience of the past evening had been but 
the creation of an ugly dream. 

His effort at seM'-deception was but short- 
lived. 

One by one they came back to him clearly and 
distinctly, every word and look that had struck 
unutterable shame to his heart; the brave high 
heart that not all his foregone knowledge of his 
father's baseness had till then made to bate one 
jot of its honest pride. 

Concerning that father he had ever carefully 
abstained from asking questions ; nor previous to 
the night of the burglary, had he, though aware 
that every second person whom he encountered 
could make him acquainted with more or less of its 
details, gathered more of the particidars of his 
career, than could be inferred from such vague 
outline as Dr Egan had deemed advisable to im- 
part. 

Therefore it was that the knowledge of one, and 
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iliat one the darkest, episode in that career, had 
come to him with a shock, to which all that had 
gone before was as nothing ; which completed in 
one hour the ageing process at work within him 
for so long, and swept away, at once and for ever, 
all of boyhood's insouciance that yet had clung to 
him, despite his premature experiences of guilt and 
care. 

The episode thus pointed at, the agency by 
which the knowledge of it reached him, summed 
up, may be stated in few words. 

Since his first visit to the invalid, he had 
thought many a time on Mr Donovan's strange 
injunction regarding his name ; and after vainly 
puzzling his brain to find a solution of the mystery, 
had resolved that, on their next meeting, he would 
buttonhole the old gentleman, and try to cajole him 
into an explanation on the spot. 

For one by no means prone to over-curiosity 
his transient lapse into the feminine failing was 
destined to incur chastisement as disproportionate, . 
as though a woman's hand had meted its amount. 

He had found the patient greatly altered for 
the better. Much of the weird, famine-stricken 
look had left him ; and he was able, though but 
feebly, to rise from his chair by the fire, without 
any brighter gleam than joy at sight of his visitor 
might well enkindle, lighting up the hollow eyes, 
::as he grasped Maurice's hand. 

For awhile the pair sat silently side by side, not 
even one brief syllable of greeting being exchanged 
between them. At last the stranger spoke : 
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* I have beea craving to see you. I want to- 
hear from your own lips that you do not misjudge 
me; that you do not deem me ungrateful be- 
cause — ' 

Maurice interrupted him : 

* Doctor Egan has told me what you wish. It 
is enough for me that you do wish it. I do not 
deny/ he went on hurriedly, ^ I do not deny that 
I am disappointed. It needs no one to tell me 
that you are the victim of some foul wrong ; and 
I had thought, I had hoped rather, that we might 
be able to help you to get redress for ' 

The sick man shook his head. 

' My poor boy, you do not know what you are 
talking about. Listen to me. I am not such a 
wretched churl as to seek to withhold all that has 
reference to my past. I ask only to withhold my 
name, as also some circumstances, the knowledge of 
which might chance one day to result in your 
identifying me. You will grant me this, will you 
not, when I tell you that to betray myself would 
be to involve others — one other at least — ^whoso- 
honour should be as dear to me as my owni* 
When I tell you, furthermore, that a stronger 
motive still is fear, Bheer coivard fear, of being again 
c()nsigned to a fate a thousand times worse than; 
death P Stay ! hear me to an end ! You cannot 
think that I mean fear of you. I would trust you 

with ' 

He stopped short as though in doubt ; then, 
after a moment, was about to go on, when Maurice 
stayed him : 
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*For Heaven^s sake, tell me nothing. You 
mistake me if you think that I want to pry into 
anjrthing you would keep secret. Tell us only 
what we must do to ensure your safety. We care 
to know only that.' 

' I must tell you more — far more. There ! put 
your hand in mine, but do not look at me while I 
speak to you. I told you that you had the face of 
a — a person I once loved very dearly. It — ^the 
face — has altered ; it has slipped from you since I 
saw you last ; but you have her eyes still, and the 
pitiful look in them disturbs me, and * 

Again he stopped abruptly, a sudden spasm 
distorting his pallid features ; and again, after a 
brief pause, resumed with somewhat of calmness : 

' Forgive me. I have lived a madman's life so 
long, that at times a horrible fear crosses me that 
perhaps I am a madman now ; that freedom ha& 
come to me too late. No ! through God's mercy, 
it is not so. You feel this P You feel that you 
may trust in me, in my sanity as well as in my 
truth? Do you not?' 

Maurice bowed his head. 

* Ah ! now, then, I can talk more calmly ta 
you. You speak of redress : there is no redress 
for me on earth. Those who entrapped me 
brought the devil's cunning to their task. They 
swept away every trace of my existence. I saw 
with my own eyes, the procession that followed an 
empty coffin to the place they call my grave. If I 
went forth to-morrow, and claimed to be the man 
I am, those who once knew me best would take mo 
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for a lunatic, for I could bring forward no atom 
of proof to support the wild tale I should have to 
tell. How could I ask faith from others, when 
there are times that I doubt the evidence of my 
senses ? times when I think the whole thing a 
hideous dream, from which I shall presently awake, 
to find myself ' 

Just at that moment the door of the outer room 
opened, and to Maurice^s great relief the doctor 
made his appearance on the scene. 

* Time nearly up, Maurice ! Matt is in one of 
his Tartar moods, and he has been blowing me up 
for letting you come in at all/ 

' I hardly wonder that he shuts me out, if my 
coming is to produce such ill effects as these. 
Doctor Egan, will you speak to this gentleman ? 
Will you tell him that we do not wish to extort 
his secrets ; that we only seek to know what we 
must do to ensure his safety P I have told him so 
already, but he will not believe me. He insists 
that we must learn more.' 

The sick man looked up, and smiled faintly. 

*Matt knows us for a pair of very excitable 
people, doctor, and fears to trust us long together, 
but he need not do so in this case.' 

He laid his hand on Maurice's shoidder. ' This 
dear boy evidently thinks that I suspect him of a 
design to extort my secrets from me against my 
will, and he is disturbed, and a little indignant in 
consequence. I need hardly assure you that I 
have no such thought. Some portion of my story 
I must withhold ; but the rest I would willingly 
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tell, in order to free myself from the imputation 
of treating you, my best, my only friends, with 
mistrust. Will you listen to me P * 
The doctor nodded assent. 

* Tell me anything you please. So long as it 
is not of a nature to hurt yourself, or to bring 
Matt's tongue on m^, I am content.' 

* Listen to me, then. Many years ago — six- 
teen or seventeen, or more, perhaps ! — ^I have spent 
the whole interval in a mad-house, where we keep 
but a poor account of time — I became acquainted 
with a secret, the possession of which placed a 
terrible power in my hands. 

* This power I never meant to use, for the same 
reason that holds me tongue-tied now; namely, 
that my own honour, as well as that of others, 
was bound up in suppressing the discovery I had 
made. 

*I withheld the very fact that I had made 
euch a discovery from the person most concerned, 
from unwillingness that he or any others should 
be involved in the suffering it had caused me. 
Notwithstanding all my precautions, however, it 
chanced in an evil hour for me that the know- 
ledge, as well of the existence of the secret, as of 
the fact that I was already aware of it, came into 
the keeping of a man, who, in his capacity of my 
trusted friend, soon contrived, under pretence of 
being already fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and anxious to aid more effectually in 
concealing them, to worm from me every detail 
-of the information I had obtained. 
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' You will say that I was a fool, a wretched 
driveller, to part so easily with a thing I prized. 
But if you had known the plausible villain who 
betrayed me ! the supple, smooth-faced fiend who 
lured me to my ruin, you — ^you ' 

As he stopped short, struggling in vain for 
utterance, the doctor came forward, and laid a 
cautioning hand on his wrist : 

* Softly, my good friend, softly ! If you can- 
not tell your tale without that devil's torch being: 
kindled in your eyes, you had better leave it un- 
told. My poor fellow, what is the use of all this ? 
"We believe you that you have suffered cruel 
wrong, and that is enough for us.^ 

* Hear him to the end, doctor. It will do him» 
good to let him speak.^ 

'It will. No wonder that the devil's torch 
should be kindled in my eyes, for when I think of 
him I am not human. I tell you that I had trusted 
in this man. I had trusted him with everything ; 
with my secret, with my honour, with the existence 
of the wife I loved better than all ! and he sold 
me ! trapped me like a wild animal, and sold me 
for money ^ into the hands of the wretch I had for- 
borne to crush ! 

* They told her — my wife — that I had deceived 
her. They killed her with their foul lies — with 
the tale that I was dead after I had dishonoured 
and deserted her ; and then they took me to her 
grave, that they might complete their hellish work 
at once by driving me mad on the spot. They 
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nearly did, they nearly did ! but as sure as there 
is a God of Justice I will have ven ^ 

For a moment, as he glared at them with wild, 
dilated eyes, ere he sank back faint and speech- 
less among his pillows, Maurice and the doctor 
looked at one another, the same wordless question 
plainly written on the face of each. 

Had skill and instinct after all misled them ? 
Were they expending care and thought upon a 
lunatic ? upon one, not crushed down by his ruth- 
less fellow-man, but sore smitten by the hand of 
God? 

Before either could utter a syllable the sick 
man turned, and clutched the arm of old Matt, 
who, drawn to the spot by his loud, excited tones, 
had entered the room imheeded, and now stood 
silently at his side. 

^ Look at them. Matt ! Look at them ! They, 
too, think me mad, because at the thought of 
hinif at mention of the accursed wretch, the devil 
rises up in me, and I cannot speak as calmly 
^s ' 

' Aisy now, honey ! Aisy ! It's not goin' to 
kill yerself ye are, after all my care of ye ? * ,' 

Very tenderly he laid the stricken creature 
back among his pillows, wiping the cold drops 
from his forehead with hand light as a woman's ; 
then, with a bitter scowl on his harsh face, he 
turned upon Maurice : 

'My curse upon you, comin' here to make a 
liar of me with your sarpint's tongue ! Didn't I 
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tell you to hold back your unlucky name P Didn't 
I tell you that to let on you were Jenuny Oronin's 
son was as bad as poison to him, but you must 
come bragging of what any dacent woman's child 
would be ashamed to own to ? 

* Mother of mercy ! look at him ! * he broke 
off, as the sick man rose up slowly, and stood a 
moment, tall and spectral, a frozen image of 
horror in their midst ; then, with a feeble moan,, 
tottered forward, and, before hand could be- 
stretched out to save him, fell insensible to the 
ground. 

For a time, while they raised him up, and laid 
him, rigid and corpse-Kke, on His bed, no one 
spoke. That done, the doctor turned and sturdily 
confronted Matt : 

*• Hark ye. Matt ! I cannot stand this sort of 
thing much longer. A secret is all very good in 
its way, so long as it keeps without souring ; but 
when it leads to your breaking out as you did just 
now, and cursing my poor lad here, for no other 
reason than that he is his father's son, it is full 
time you shoidd explain a bit. What does all 
this mean ? ' 

There was that in the doctor's aspect telling 
plainly that, however facile in every-day matters, 
just now he was in no mood to be trifled with, at 
sight of which Mr Donovan's harsh face grew 
troubled ; while the obstinate gleam faded slowly 
from his crafty old eyes. 

^ It is little of a secret he has left me to tell^ 
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Didn't I come in upon you after 3''ou had set the 
creature's head agoin' with yer questionin' him ? 
and didn't I hear him tellin' you about the sham 
funeral; and how Jemmy Cronin got a pot of 
money for sellin' him to ' 

The doctor's hand was on his mouth. 

*Hold your tongue, man! The name of 
James Cronin passed no lips but your own to- 
night. Not a word more out of you ! If there 
is mischief done already, it is your own vile tem- 
per that is to blame.' 

The old man staggered back, his face whiten- 
ing to his lips : 

' It's a lie I It— I heard him ' 

* It is the truth, idiot ! You have told more 
yourself in one breath, than he would tell to save^ 
his life.' 

Without fiirther word Matt turned, and 
staggering forwards, reached the bed, and sank 
beside it to his knees. 

For a brief space there was silence, broken 
only by the crackling of the logs, piled high upon 
the hearth. Then Matt rose, and coming up ta 
where Maurice stood in the ruddy fireglow, con- 
fronted him, the same grim ashen pallor trans- 
forming the face of each : 

* May I never see the light of glory if it's a 
lie I'm tellin' ! but I'd have bitten the tongue 
out of me, an' thrown it to the dogs, before I'd 
have brought this trouble on you, if I had known 

in time. Forgive me, jewel ! It will be a lesson % 
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to me for the rest of my days to keep the temper 
down. I only wish I had not lamed it at such 
sore cost to you/ 

Paler than it was already poor Maurice's 
shame-blighted face could hardly grow ; but his 
lips trembled piteously, and tears, which no 
boyish fortitude could hold back, flowed down 
his cheeks : 

' Tell me the worst at once. This man — this 
false friend who sold him ; stay ! take heed that 
you keep the secret, for we know nothing of it ! 
Was this man my father, James Cronin ? ^ 

^ He was.' 

'Why did he doit? ' 

* Who knows P He would sell himself to par- 
tition whenever he was run dhry of money or 
drink, and he had been both many a day when he 
•did that. Don't look so downhearted, avic. I 
ask you to forgive me, seein' that I have hurt ye ; 
and that is more than I ever thought to say to 
your father's son.' 

Maurice held out his hand : 

* I have nothing to forgive, but I have a claim 
to make. If my father lied to do this man wrong, 
I have lied, and, though I hate the thing, may 
have to lie again, and will go through with it too ! 
to save him. I must see him again. I tvill see 
him, if only once more, at any cost ; and if you 
really grieve for having hurt me, Matt, you will 
not seek to thwart me now.' 

Seeing the dubious look in Matt's face, he bent 
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'down, still holding the old man's hand tightly- 
grasped. 

' For God's sake, do not cross me. It is part 
•of the curse of being James Cronin's son, that I 
must love the thing that he has injured. I love 
Mm, this strange man — so that I would die for 
him. To think that he should hate me now will 
drive me mad ! ' 

Standing apart, a keenly interested witness of 
the scene, the doctor noticed the eager startled 
look that crept into the old man^s eyes, as he 
gazed on the face bent close to his ; and, unused 
to behold him in such softened mood, marvelled 
not a little to see him (a minute of utter silence 
laving followed on this appeal) lift his disengaged 
hand, and lay it solemnly on the boy's bowed head. 

* Come to-morrow, in God's name, and I'll not 
ask to stop you. I can't make out what is over 
me ; but I am an ould chap now, and it won't be 
long till I am gone to where I'll know as much as 
-will be good for me, so I can wait.' 

* Lord be praised ! ' muttered Mr Donovan 
sotto voce, but still loud enough for his master to 
^atch the words, as he hobbled back after lighting 
Maurice down the 6reaking stairs ; * The Lord be 
praised, I have to say, this night, that never a 
woman of them was able to put her comhether on 

Adding aloud in less oracular phrase, as he 
made his way to the bedside : 

' Matty Doran may be proud of herself anyhow. 

VOL. I. 9 
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That is the dacentest graft that the Cronins have- 
been able to show this many a day/ 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

Sach was the episode^ such the disjointed 
utterance embodjring it^ the remembrance of which 
brooded like a nightmare over our hero's waking 
thoughts. 

It was yet early when he awoke, and after a 
fruitless endeavour to banish thought^ and close 
his eyes again in sleep, he sprang from his bed,, 
and, dressing in hot haste, prepared to go out. 

. The first breath of the morning, as he threw 
open the door, told him that the crisis, so many 
days impending, was come at last ; that before long 
he must be called to make good his words, that to 
save his father's victim he was ready (though far 
from willing) to forswear himself, as once already 
he had lied, to compass the same end. , 

A thaw had set in during the night. The 
masses of snow, piled around in all directions, 
were already visibly decreased ; and if the thick 
drizzling rain now commencing were to continue, 
as there seemed every prospect it would do, two 
or three days, at farthest, must leave the quarry in. 
such condition that the search for the missing man 
could be resumed. 

For awhile the young man sickened as he- 
thought of the work before him ; of the dire tussle,, 
invisible even to the keenest looker-on, yet deadly 
as for dear life none the less, that must soon ensue- 
between him and the foes, who, fighting as his 
were under cover of the darkness, might even now 
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£nd means to set his best endeavours all at nought. 

A little reflection showed him that, apart from 
any purpose of self-vindication, he had ample 
reasons for seeking admission to the stranger, 
inasmuch as it was essential that the latter should 
be informed of all that occurred, and questioned, 
so far as consistent with their promise to respect 
his secret, as to the means to be adopted to make 
his future secure. 

Breakfast over, he accordingly sallied out, and, 
heedless of what spies might be abroad, made 
straight for the doctor's. 

*He is so low this momin' that I did not 
say a word of your comin' to see him,' was Mr 
Donovan's whispered commentary as he admitted 
him; 'go up to him in the Lord's name, and say 
as little as you can that '11 hurt him. I said I'd 
not stand between you, and I won't.' 

Well pleased that the interview was to be 
without witnesses, Maurice mounted the stair, and 
getting no reply to his knock at the door, opened 
it and went in. 

Seated behind a tall screen, so placed as to 
obstruct the view of the door, the sick man wa& 
unaware of his approach until, on the shadow 
crossing the window, he looked up, and at sight 
of his visitor shrank back in the chair and closed 
his eyes ; a quick, involuntary shudder thrilling 
him from head to foot. 

What lesser token of repulsion he had looked 
for, Maurice could scarcely have defined; and,, 
having come there in great part to plead a cause,. 
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such token should have passed unheeded. Never- 
theless, thus brought face to face with the mani- 
fest result of last night's revelation, all thought of 
self-vindication vanished, and in turn he drew 
back, somewhat of the bitterness of his heart well- 
ing to his lips as he spoke : 

*Do not fear, sir. You have nothing to dread 
from me, though I am a Gronin. I should not 
have intruded on you now, but that it is necessary 
we should ' 

'Hush!' 

The sick man strove to rise, but failing in the 
effort, motioned to him to come near him. With 
both trembling hands he drew him down, till, not 
caring to resist, Maurice was on his knees ; then, 
pushing back the hair from his forehead, scanned 
Ms face eagerly, line by line. 

* I will not believe it,' he said decisively. ' If 
your own mother told it to me, I would not believe 
that you are that man's son.' 

Maurice smiled faintly. 

' You may believe it, sir. My mother and I 
looth know it to be true, to our cost.' 

'To your cost! Has he been false husband 
and father then, as well as false friend P ' 

'He deserted my mother before I was bom. 
I never saw his face until the night that I first 
saw you. Listen to me ! It may be a bond be- 
iiween us if I tell you all.' 

Yielding to the new-sprung impulse, he rapidly 
summed up all that the reader already knows; 
Ihe long years of want and hardship endured by 
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his mother ; the old woman's heartless attempt to 
part them ; the history of the night when Jamea 
Cronin and his victim had appeared ahnost simul- 
taneously on the scene ; closing with the details of 
the dark episode which must henceforth bar the 
return of .the former to his home. 

To all this the stranger listened with a change- 
fill face ; the pitiful look which greeted the record 
of early sufferings, chased by an expression little 
short of demoniacal, when he heard that his foe 
had so narrowly escaped his grasp. 

'I could have strangled him/ he murmured 
hoarsely; 'I had strength to do it. I have 
strength to kill him if he stood before me now.' 

Then he bowed his head on his hands, and list- 
ened on in silence ; nor was it till Maurice had 
concluded with a statement of all the subsequent 
occurrences, and of the motives that had brought 
him there that day, that he lifted his face, the 
stamp of horror unspeakable again on every fea- 
ture ; the old scared, wandering look within his 
eyes. 

' They have me in their clutch,^ he moaned ; 
* they have me in their clutch again. Do not de- 
sert me ! Ball me — for God's sake kill me by any 
death, before you let me fall ' 

With a visible effort he collected himself, 
pressing a hand to his lips as though to hold back 
the words by force. 

' My head wanders,' he went on feebly. ' All 
this that you have told me shakes me. They 
have made a coward, a wretched slave, of me, and 
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I fear them — O God ! if you knew how I fear to 
fall again into their hands.' 

Then with sudden solemnity : 

* Let our wrongs be, as you say, the bond be- 
tween us. You have promised to respect my 
secret. I ask only to withhold my name and 
that of the man who pursues me ; but in withhold- 
ing so much I must exact a further promise from 
you. I enjoin you never under any temptation^ 
never at the bidding of any impulse, to disclose the 
fact of my existence to mortal man. It is not 
that I doubt you — I would trust you with my soul, 
but any day you might meet, and — I mean that 
the chances of life are strange things ; your path 
and his might cross, and ' 

His voice sank suddenly to the same hoarse 
murmur, the wild gleam again lit up his eye : 

' He has as mjany wiles as Satan ! He could 
read your thoughts. You might know him for 
years — for half a life-time — as I did, and not know 
him to be a villain until he had you in his gripe. 
Promise me ' 

Maurice laid a hand on his : 

* Say no more ! You have my promise ; my 
oath if you will. Promise me in turn that you 
will not shrink from me. You would never do it 
more if you knew how it stimg me.' 

' Shrink from you ! ' 

With a look of more than woman's tenderness 
lighting up his weary, pain- wrung face, he bent 
forward, and, passing an arm round the young 
man's neck, drew him to him : 
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*My poor boy! You have made your way 
into my very heart. I could as soon shrink from 
my own son/ 

For awhile the pair rested thus, utter silence 
enfolding them, until at length, the sound of pro- 
longed knocking becoming faintly audible from 

the distant village street, the stranger raised his 
head: 

' You must leave me now, for I know that 
there is risk in letting you remain too long. 
Come again as soon as they will let you, and we 
<;an talk of the future. I have Dr Egan's word 
that, as soon as I am strong enough to travel, you 
will, among you, find a way to smuggle me out of 
Ireland ; and, once in America, I shall begin to 
feel myself secure. Even there, though, my best 
chance of not being again entrapped lies in the 
fact that, owing to this horrible thing that has 
happened, my enemy may be led to think that I 
am dead. This wretched creature who has per- 
ished — God pardon me that I can speak of him so 
coolly — he, if he be the man I take him for, had 
on my clothes ; the same that I wore when I made 
my escape. I changed with him for a piece of 
bread, and took his rags instead ; and as he was a 
half-starved scare-crow like myself, it is possible 
that ' 

Following instantly on the joyous heart-throb 
caused by this intelligence, Maurice .experienced 
a gruesome, icy chill, as Matt, his head swathed 
in a portentous muffler, an ominous nor'-easterly 
'expression on his features, hobbled into the room : 
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'The Serjeant and one of his men from the 
polls barrack is waiting to speak to you in the 
street. There's another along with them, an 
ugly, black-lookin' villyan with a squint, was able 
to tell them that you were here ; so you had best 
be quick, and let them take themselves off without 
delay/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HAD Maurice chanced to overhear the chuckle 
emitted by Mr Donovan as that worthy closed 
the door on his exit, possibly he had descended 
the stairs in more Christian frame ; with less of 
the tiger impulse at work within him to spring^ 
forthwith on his tormentor, and bring the cause 
between them to an issue on the spot. 

Such impulse was not destined to rule the 
hour ; for on emerging from the house the keeper 
was nowhere to be seen, the sergeant and one of 
his men alone being awaiting him in the street. 

The first words of the former, though pointing^ 
doubtless to some new complication, were of a 
character to reassure him, so far at least as his 
main cause of alarm was concerned : 

* I hope we have not disturbed you, sir, but 
there is a gentleman up at our place wishes to 
speak to you ; and hearing that you were at the 
doctor's, we thought we would call round before 
looking elsewhere/ 

* A gentleman wishing to speak to me ! Not 
Sir Hugh Gbace, is it ? ' 

* No, sir. This is a stranger, a foreigner like* 
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His business, he told me, was to seek out a person 
named Martha Doran, who had lived many years 
ago in these parts ; and he had come direct to the 
barrack, thinking he would get the surest inform- 
ation from us. Myself and the only other man 
within at the time, are not long enough in the 
place to know all the ins and outs of it ; but Mur- 
tagh here, happening to come in on the word, said 
that to the best of his belief Mrs Cronin's name 
was Doran before she married ; and just then in 
steps Joe Grimes, him that is hanging about, 
waiting to see if there will be an inquest, and 
says he saw you going into the doctor's ; so I con- 
sidered it would be no offence to settle the point 
by asking you if Murtagh was in the right/ 

*No offence in life, sergeant. Murtagh is in 
the right in so far as that my mother's name was 
Doran ; but at the same time I greatly doubt that 
she can be the person whom this foreigner is in 
search of. You say he wishes to speak to me. Did 
he ask for me also by my name P ' 

'Yes, sir; but not until after Murtagh and 
Grimes had mentioned it first. Then he said 
that if you were at hand he would be glad to 
speak with you ; so we offered to come and fetch 
you, if so be that you have the time to spare.' 

What manner of experiences were next to be 
unfolded to him Maurice had scant leisure to sur- 
mise, in the course of the brisk five minutes' walk 
to the barrack. 

That he had been brought hither to no purpose 
struck him forcibly, when first his eye fell on the 
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Tery remarkable-looking personage awaiting his 
arrival. 

Men of the type of this stranger, a Hercules 
in^ bulk and stature, a grim Norse chieftain in 
mien and aspect ; one of those of whose prowess, 
and daring, and recklessness you could unques- 
tioningly believe the wildest tales; men of this 
type, once seen, were not likely to be forgotten. 
Had such a one crossed his mother's path, it was 
hardly possible he could have lapsed from her 
memory, or that, still remembered, no mention 
of him should have ever passed her lips. 

The first words he uttered, words which, 
though his complexion was of Moorish swarthi- 
ness, his whole aspect essentially foreign, yet pro- 
claimed him unmistakeably a son of the soil, 
falsified this conclusion at a breath. 

He was seated in front of the barrack-room 
fire when the party entered, and as Maurice ad- 
vanced he rose, and leaning on the back of his 
chair, scanned him with steady eye, that never 
wavered till the young man was at his side. 

Then he bowed, the manner of the salutation 
betrajring his military breeding, and after a mo- 
ment's pause spoke : 

'I trust, young gentleman, that I have not 
troubled you to come to me without cause. The 
sergeant has doubtless told you whom I am in 
search of ? The Martha Doran I wish to see was 
daughter of one Maurice Doran, formerly of El- 
meadon Farm, in the adjoining parish. Am I 
right in concluding that you are her son P ' 
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* You are.* 

The stranger held out his hand — the left sleeve, 
empty from the shoulder, told the fate of its stal- 
wart companion— and clasped his a moment. 

'Martha Doran and I were friends — old, old 
friends. Surely it is not for the first time, that 
you now hear the name of Arthur Wylde ? ' 

Maurice shook his head : 

' I hear it now for the first time, sir ; but that 
need not surprise you. My mother never speaks 
of any of her friends of early years, and there^ 
fore ' 

' I must see her ! Tell her that I must see^ 
her without delay.* ^ 

Maurice paused a moment irresolute; then^ 
seeing that they had the room to themselves, 
spoke out boldly : 

' Sir, I cannot permit you to see her until I 
know if your presence would agitate her. She is 
but just recovering from a heavy illness, brought 
on by the shock of seeing another person whom 
she had not met for many years, and anything 
that would excite or pain her now might be fatal.' 

The stranger turned from him abruptly, and 
took half a dozen leonine strides down the room, 
the blood flaming upward through his swarthy 
skin; then as abruptly came back, and again 
scanned him steadily, the ominous, imquiet sparkle 
fading slowly from his deep-set eye. ^ 

*You are a wise son. Master Cronin, very 
wise,^ he said gently. *As I remember Martha 
Doran, she was ever a tender, feeUng little soul 
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.and, as such, to see me now would agitate her; 
agitate her grievously, too. It would be a sorry- 
tribute to the past if she could see me now un- 
moved; for many years have gone by since we 
parted, and they have shattered me more than 
twice the time would have done another man; 
have left me stranded, a wreck beyond repair. 
Nevertheless, I claim to see your mother, because I 
have come hither from a far way off to see her, and 
have come at the call of duty, too. I must see her 
at any cost.' 

Something in the words, in the touch of fine 
scornful pathos that blended with their grim self- 
pity ; something, too, in his quick mastery of the 
sudden wrath that swept him, appealed on the in- 
stant to Maurice's sympcrthies, which, truth to tell, 
had not at first chosen to enlist in his favour. 

'I beg your pardon, sir, if I have wounded 
you ; but I have the misfortune to be very badly 
fathered, as you will probably know before long, 
and my mother is consequently all the world to 
me. It seems to me that she has suffered cruelly 
in the past time you speak of, and for that reason 
I dread everything that can recall it to her mind.' 

* Not in the past time that I speak of; not in 
the far-away past! She was blithe and happy 
then as the day was long. But we are wasting 
time. Bring me to her, and I promise I will not 
hurt her. Go before me if you will, and prepare 
her for my coming, but let me see her with as little 
delay as you can.' 

Maurice reflected a moment. 
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*1 tee no need of that, sir. She is neither a 
£m>1 nor a fine lady, and if it be as yoa ny; that yoa 
were friendB, wlij the siglit of a firiendwill haidlj 
ahock her OTermnch. In anj caae^ since you most 
see her jon mnst ; so there is an end.' 

The rain, which in the afiemoon had been bat 
a thick drizzle, had bj this time settled into a 
quiet, steady downpour; seeing which, as they 
came out at the barrack door, Maurice drew back : 

'You will be drenched through if you attempt 
to walk the distance in such rain as this. Give me 
ten minutes and I will procure some sort of trap 
from the Fowler. Anything is better than * 

^Ha ! my old friend the Fowler ! Does honest 
Jack Dennis spread his nets for the unwary still? 
And just now I spoke of change ! ' 

'Honest Jack Dennis went to his account 
before my time, sir ; but the Fowler and his nets 
are still to the fore, and if you will wait ' 

* No need for you to entangle your youthful 
feet in the snare, my friend, if, which I take for 
granted, you can ride. A few paces down yonder 
road I left my horse and baggage in charge of my 
servant, all safely stowed for shelter beneath a 
clump of trees. The poor fellow is a black ; and as 
I am myself of a somewhat outlandish cast, I 
avoided causing a sensation so long as I could help 
it, not knowing but that perhaps I might have to 
direct my course elsewhere, and so have the bore 
of the thing only for my pains/ 

A minute's rapid striding, the lofty stranger 
outstripping him a full yard at every step, brought 
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them to the waiting place, where stood a group 
which, when completed by the addition of the cen- 
tral figure, presented an ensemble, weird and whim- 
sical enough to justify the foregone conclusion, that 
its appearance would occasion no slight stir. 

The powerful horse standing riderless beneath 
the trees was black as though carved in ebony ; the 
servant was black ; the strong-boned animal from 
which, at a signal from his master, he dismounted, 
unstrapping, with nimble fingers a valise attached 
to the saddle in front, was of the same raven hue ; 
as was likewise the vast cloak in which, only on 
Maurice laughingly insisting that a garment of 
such amplitude must needs overwhelm him, its 
owner consented to wrap himself in preparation for 
their ride. 

For all that the weather was of a description 
to damp the ardour of the most inquiring, many a 
head was thrust out of door and window as they 
took their way through the village, Maurice on the 
blacJc man's horse, while the latter, valise in hand, 
trudged steadily along beside them. 

Arrived opposite the Fowler the stranger 
halted; and, mine host appearing in person to 
answer his summons, handed servant and baggago 
into his care^ with an injunction to keep both safe 
from harm, and to have dinner and an apartment 
awaiting him, whea he should return that way at 
six o'clock. 

For several minutes after they had resumed 
their way no word passed between them, until, 
coming in sight of the cottage, Maurice pointed it 
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out; on whicli his companion (the blood again 
showing duskily beneath his skin) addressed hini| 
his face turned from him as he spoke : 

' It may seem a cool thing, Master Cronin, to 
keep you out of your own house on a day like this; 
but you will make me for ever your debtor, if you 
will permit me now to go in unannounced, and 
alone. Oftentimes a chance word is let slip in the 
first shock of surprise, and chance words are great 
tell-tales, but you need dread nothing from my 
abruptness, for I will be gentle with Jrour mother 
as a ten-year-old damsel with a pet lamb. Why, 
boy, I carried her in my arms, full a dozen and a 
half years before you were born. No fear but I 
shall know how to deal with her now.' 

In the first shock of {hi% surprise, Maurice, un- 
like the utterers of chance words in general, was 
struck mute. 

His mother, the child of a homely peasant race, 
oarried about in the arms of this princely paladin! 
a man with the stamp of his class as plainly set 
upon him, as ever seal was set on wax ! 

His mystification was to be but short-lived, 
for a moment after the stranger checked his horse, 
Maurice involuntarily following the movement, 
and, turning sharply round, fixed his keen eyes 
full on him : 

' I never caught the likeness until this minute,' 
he broke out abruptly, a harsh jarring laugh ac- 
oompanying the words. ' You have got a trick of 
your mother's face I see, and I warn you you had 
better get rid of it in time ; for a face that cannot 
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hide a thought as hers was, will never suit you 
when you grow to be a man. There ! it is not 
worth making a mystery of a trifle. Matty 
Doran's mother was my foster-mother. We were 
brought up by the same hand, a hawk and a ring- 
dove nurtured in the one nest, until I grew too 
wild, and would try my wings elsewhere. Will 
you deny my request after this P ^ 

'I have no right to meddle further, sir. I 
might do mischief where I mean only good/ 

A few hundred yards farther brought them to 
the little garden gate, dismounting at which the 
stranger silently gave the reins into Maurice's 
hand ; and, standing until the young man had led 
both horses in the direction of the bridge, raised 
the latch and walked up the garden path. 

A loud, authoritative, reverberating knock, 
-such a knock as, dealt thus deliberately, might 
prove no mean insight into human nature, since 
by starting them on a cruise of surmising, it pre- 
pares cool people and timid-minded alike for 
almost anything that, thus heralded, comes before 
them in mortal guise ; and then the door, after 
brief delay, being opened, the tall stranger found 
himself, as he had craved to be, alone and unan- 
nounced, in presence of the individual he had come 
to seek. 

That he made no false promise when he said 
he would be gentle with her, he gave instant proofs 
for seeing her suddenly grow ashen white, he 
ivrapped his one stalwart arm around her, and 

VOL. I. 10 
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carrying Her to the hearth, set her down on a seat^ 
and stooping over her kissed her cheek. 

Then he recrossed to the door, closed it, and 
coming back with his leonine stride, cast off his^ 
doak, and leaning on the low mantelpiece stood 
looking down on her with softened eyes : 

' You know me, Martha ? * 

^Know you ! ' There was a world of long-for- 
j;otten music in the tones. ' O Mr Arthur ! Cap- 
tain! I ' 

She rose and came towards him, the bright 
flush of departed girlhood aglow in her stiU smooth 
cheek. 

' I gave you up for dead when you left it — ^the 
letter — unanswered all those years.* 

She laid a hand on his sleeve, not noting in the 
dim light that it was the empty one ; but, at con- 
tact with the ghastly thing, shrank trembling 
back in the chair, looking up at him with round, 
dilated eyes, like those of a frightened child : 

'Oh, oh!* 

' Tut ! you silly little woman, what of that P 
Did I not get a swingeing good price for it ? Are 
you alone in the house ? ' 

' Yes.* 

He stirred the fire to a blaze, and, drawing a 
chair beside hers, sat down. 

' Let us talk, then, while there is no one to in- 
terrupt us, for I have much to say, and my time 
may be short. I have already seen the boy,. 
Martha. It was he guided me here, and let me 
come in alone, too, though manifestly he looked 
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on me in the light of an ogre come to eat you up 
on the spot. Stay ! do not ask me what I think 
of him. What I must think or feel on that head, 
it would do you little good to hear. Listen in- 
stead to my story. You reproach me with regard 
to the letter. Do anything rather than that ! Call 
me ungrateful, brutal, cruel, if you will ; but do 
not rate me as less than a man, that I should leave 
the whole burden to fall on you; that I should 
shrink likaa poltroon from a duty, for no better 
reason than that the task it involved was a hateful 
one. I did nothing of the sort. I never got the 
letter, never knew of its existence imtil four weeks 

ago, when Ay ! you may well stare, but so it 

is. From the day on which I heard from your lipa 
the words that blasted me, I have been a wanderer- 
I fled from Ireland because I was an idiot. I stayed 
away in order that I might not meet the man who 
had rivalled me, for I knew that if ever we two came 
face to face, his blood would be on my head, and I 
had had enough of blood already. How came it, 
you would ask, that I never got the letter though ? 
I will tell you. On reaching London I left orders 
with my agent, that all letters forwarded to his 
charge should be retained by him until such time 
as I chose to claim them. I did this because I 
was resolved if possible to forget the wretched 
past ; and it seemed to me that my only chance of 
doing so, lay in cutting off all communication with 
those who could remind me of it. I never dreamed 
— ^how could IP — of the consequences. I broke 
adrifb, and wandered, Qod knows where ! mostly 
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among savages, for I shunned your civilized Chris- 
tian men like pestilence ; until rambling through 
*2f ew York streets four weeks ago, I chanced upon a 
man whom I had known slightly when here in 
Ireland. From this man I learned something — a 
vague outline only, but enough to make my blood 
boil — of what had followed on my leaving home. 
I took ship for Europe that night, reached London 
fiix days since, and went direct to my agent's. 
There, among a mass of rubbish that had accumu- 
lated in my absence, I found the letter, and ' 

He rose, took a wrathful turn or two through 
the room, then came back, and resumed his place. 

'Well! I had taken care to secure fairly 
deep revenge already, but here was fresh work cut 
out for me. That the villain had eluded me for 
years was nothing, for I felt certain, as I still do, 
that he is living ; and though you had forgotten 
io sign the letter with your married name, yet 
•something told me that by coming here I should 
get a clue to you, and through you I should at 
last be on his track. You will not seek to baulk 
me of my just revenge, Martha ? You will tell 
ane all that for my honour's sake I ought to know ? ' 

During the course of this recital, delivered in 
tones which, equable enough at first, deepened to 
liarshness with intense excitement as the tale pro- 
ceeded, the little woman's face, literally ' a tablet 
'of unutterable thoughts,' had reflected back every 
emotion of the speaker. At its close all vestige 
of other expression vanished, swept clean away by 
(One of piteous, blankest disappointment : 
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* You did not come back^ then, for ns ? for the 
fiake of the boy and me ? ' 

She gazed up at him, every feature quivering 
with pain. Then, at sight of the startled look 
that flashed suddenly into his eyes, cowered trem- 
bling down, the blood rushing in a hot tide to her 
forehead, and buried her face in her hands. 

For a breathless minute or two there was- 
silence. Then Wylde spoke : 

' Martha, my poor soul, did I do such mischief? 
Heaven knows I was a pitiful humbug at the best I 
not worth any woman wasting a thought on me.' 

He bent forward, and taking one of her hands 
in his, would have kissed her ; but with passionate 
gesture she drew back from him. 

'Do not, do not! I mistook the meanin' of 
all that once, when I was young. I am an old 
woman now, and heavy-hearted; and bad as he 
was to me, I've got to remember that I am his 
wife.' 

'Why did you marry him? It would be 

something if I could even now Bah ! what 

insolent rubbish I am talking ! Still why did you 
doitP^ 

' It was the pride and the vanity, God help me. 
He said he cared for me, and I had no one else ; 
and then the thought that I would be a lady, and 

that that would set everything straight, and ^ 

All them was reasons enough.' 

' He was a mere hound, from what I remember 
of him ; a mere, miserable hound.' 

' You must not say that ! He gave me the 
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only good thing he had got; the dacent name 
that has stood to both of us. I can never forget 
it to him, that I had that to give my poor boy when 
I had nothing else.' 

Again there was a heavy pause, which again 
"Wylde was the first to break : 

' Tell me how you have fared at the hands of 
those Cronins. How comes it that you and the 
heir to the 'dacent name' are living as I find youP' 

With somewhat of recovered volubility, Martha 
complied with this request, giving him, with but 
little circumlocution, a fair enough summary of 
the facts already known to the reader. 

'Humph! Just what you might have ex- 
pected, little woman. Did it not occur to you that 
endless embarrassment Qiust be the result of such 
a course P ' 

' It did ; but I trusted to the Lord to help me 
out of it, and so He will.' 

* Does it not strike you, that it would be as well 
if you tried to help yourself P Were I free to 
follow my own judgment, I would say that it 
would be better for all parties, above all for the 
boy himself, to end this farce at once.' 

A sharp cry burst from Martha^s lips : 

* You do not mean that — that ' 

She rose swiftly and stood confronting him 
with flashing eyes : 

' Arthur Wylde ! if I thought you had come 
back to do me such hurt as this, I would curse 
the day I ever saw your face ! A wilful, cruel 
face it is, as I see it now ; the face of a murderer ; 
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'of one that never feared either God or man in 
his pride/ 

A cruel Yace enough it looked at the moment, 
with a sinister snule parting the] pale lips, a lurid 
gleam lighting up the eyes. 

' I tell you what it is, Martha ; you shall buy 
your jsecret from me, buy it at a bargain, too. 
Tell me that man's name, and I swear I will be 
silent as the grave/ 

'Not if you were to cut me into bits this 
minute ! Lord convert you ! have you not blood 
enough on your soul as it is? Isn't one life 
enough to answer for, that you must ' 

Before he could stay the movement, she was 
on her knees at his feet. 

' sir, have pity on me ! He has been 
brought up among Irish people, dacent Irish 
people, that sets the one thing above everything 

else, and It is hard enough on him as it is, 

to have to own to such a mother. If he knew the 
whole truth it would kill him; it would wither 
him up before my eyes ; and then you would have 
the double sin to answer for, when the one is ' 

Wylde stooped and raised her; his demoniac 
mood sweeping past him with the rapidity of a 
gust: 

'I am a cowardly brute, but forgive me! 
You do not know what a gripe the devil fixes on 
the like of me. Do not sob so. You have nothing 
to fear from me. I pledge you my honour, that a 
threat on the subject shall never escape my lips 
again.' 
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Just then a step sounded on the path without ;: 
and presently, after much premonitory fumbling- 
with the latch, the door opened, and Maurice mad& 
his appearance on the scene. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

TT7ITH suave self-possession, Wylde turned ta 
' ' him as he entered : 

' Well, Master Cronin, I have been true to my 
word. I have just been telling your mother that 
you evidently viewed me as an ogre come to eat 
her up on the spot ; yet here she is, you sec, safe 
and sound after all/ 

Maurice cast a quick glance at his mother,, 
sitting pale but composed a little apart : 

' She looks shaken enough at the best, sir, but 
it would hardly be fair to set that down as your 
fault ; for she is the softest-hearted little woman, 
and the most easily scared, in the three kingdoms.' 

A few desultory remarks, each one succeeded 
by a long uneasy pause, were exchanged between 
the pair, as they stood together by the hearth. 
At length, the effort to converse becoming obvi* 
ously too burdensome, Wylde drew out his watch. 

* Half-past five, by Jove ! It is time I should 
be on the road.' 

Throwing the heavy cloak across his arm, he 
lookup his hat, a singular foreign-looking article, 
and crossing to the door, threw it wide. 
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' A deuced ugly night ! ' he said, after a brief 
survey. ' Whatever else you have mended in this 
blessed old land of yours, the climate has it all its 
-own way still, I see/ 

He turned and laid his hand on Martha's 
shoulder, as, having quickly followed him, she 
stood by his side : 

' Martha, you little flinty heart ! have you no 
kind thought for the dear old days at Kilmeadon, 
that you can turn a friend from your door on such 
a night P ' 

Martha's face as she looked up at him was a 
picture, in its blending of piteous, childlike dis- 
tress, with a something deeper and more womanly 
far : 

' sir — Mr Arthur — ^it is not that ! It is 
only that the place is not fit for ^ 

In a moment Maurice had stepped nimbly past 
them, had closed the door, and turned the key in 
the lock : 

' If that be all, mother, do not let us lose our 
credit for good manners. Tour horse is housed 
for the night, sir, and I bid a messenger call round 
to take your orders in case you ' 

'In case I got leave to stay! Let me stay^ 
Martha. It is the first glimpse of anything like 
home that I have caught sight of since I saw you 
last.' 

Poor Martha stood a moment painfully irreso- 
lute, her heart clean divided between the memory 
of the love of 'auld lang syne,' and the mortal 
dread of danger in the present. Then, as always 
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mth tender womankind^ the love of 'auld lang 
syne * carried the day. 

She laid a hand on his arm, taking care' this 
time to avoid the empty sleeve : 

' Dear knows, I'd bid you welcome with aU the 
veins of my heart, only for ' 

Wylde bent down, his voice sinking to a hoarse 
whisper : 

' Have I not sworn, have I not pledged my 
honour that you are safe from me ? What more 
•do you want ? ' 

The pair came slowly back to the hearth, 
where Maurice, had preceded them. 

' It is no place for the like of him, dear, that 
has always been used to everything different. 
And not a servant at hand to do a turn, or ^ 

'Nonsense! mother, have you not got meP 
Why is there no servant though P Has the new 
help fallen into the fashion of getting every second 
day to herself, already P ' 

' I had not the heart to refuse her. She told 
me that the young ones were down in the measles, 
and that her poor mother was knocked up with 
mindin' them, and she promised to be back by 
eight this evening sharp.' 

' Which means that we shall perhaps see her 
here at breakfast time to-morrow. No matter. 
If this gentleman — if Mr Wylde ' 

' Captain Arthur Evelyn Wylde, at your ser- 
vice,' interrupted the other laughing. 'My old 
friend here does not think me worth an introduc- 
tion, so I must e'en perform the ceremony for 
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myself. It is best always to know a man's true 
title at the beginning; it saves misconception 
afterwards.' 

' Then, Captain Wylde, if you will come this 
way with me, we will try to make you forget, what 
I admit is very obvious, that the place is unliker 
what you have been used to.' 

He led the way as he spoke to the inner room 
or parlour, where his mother and himself were 
accustomed to sit in the evenings, and where a 
bright fire blazing in the polished grate shed it» 
cheerful light on a scene of cosy neatness and 
comfort, not always to be met with in far more 
pretentious abodes. 

* Unlike what I have been used to, indeed/ 
said Wylde, as he looked around ; ' I think I may 
truly say that I have supped and slept in my time 
in almost every conceivable variety of dwelling, 
from a palace to a wigwam ; yet anything quite 
like this I never did meet since the same roof 
covered us two before.' 

He walked round the room, scanning each 
object as if he would learn it by heart, ending hi» 
tour of inspection just as Maurice, having com- 
pleted the picture by the addition of a lamp, was 
about to quit him. 

* Do you like me better than you did at first> 
that you were the one to bid me stay ? ' 

Maurice coloured. 
' What a question ! ' 
' You can answer it, I suppose ? ' 
. * Hardly, sir. If I were to say out what I 
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^hink at this moment, it would seem like a mix- 
ture of fulsome flattery and brusque plain-speak- 
ing, and I do not wish to be accused of either. 
Plain-speaking from me to you would be imper- 
tinence, and the other thing is not much in my 
^way/ 

' Who has taught you ? ' 

' Partly my mother, and partly her friend, Dr 
Egan. A good deal of rough usage too, when 
we were very poor, has likely left its mark on me. 

It was Wylde's turn to colour now, which his 
swarthy face had a fashion of doing, as often and 
as visibly as a school-girl's. 

' Humph ! I wonder whom you resemble. 
JJfot your mother, I can answer for it, though you 
iave a trick of her face by times ; and you say 
yourself that you are badly fathered, though your 
opinion on that head is not worth much.' 

- Did you know my father. Captain Wylde ? ' 

^ Yes and no ; that is, I have seen him. But 
die, Matty, was not married when I left Ireland, 
.and so ' 

A knocking at the outer door cut short their 
colloquy. 

' That is the messenger come to receive your 
orders, sir. What shall I bid him say ? ' 

' Charge them to take every care of my serv- 
-ant, and say that I shall be round in the morning 
to look after him myself. That is all.' 

Whatever of painful or dubious impression his 
first appearance had created, certain it is that the 
:^est spared no eflfort to establish himself firmly 
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in the good graces of the old Mend and of the^ 
new, before the trio parted for the night. 

His deep pre-occnpation of heart notwithstand- 
ingy our hero was fairly dazzled. 

To one of his heretofore contracted experience 
of men and manners^ this singnlar personage^ not 
lightly to be passed oyer in any circle, was nothing 
short of a phenomenon ;' a man of the type of those 
whom poet and romancer haye idealized, but 
whom, saye as the theme of their high- wrought 
praises, he had not dreamed that he should eyer 
meet. 

True, the sick man had laid such hold upon 
his heart, as no stranger hand should eyer loosen. 
Neyertheless, as the hours sped rapidly by, there 
flashed on him the consciousness of a fact, the 
existence of which came home to him with a 
something of blended wonder and self-reproach ; 
the fact, namely, that his hea/rt only had been 
made captiye ; that his imagination had remained 
unfettered till the coming of this nomad warrior,, 
this giant necromancer from across the seas, from 
whose spells it was more than doubtful that, prac- 
tical youth though he was, he should henceforth 
haye power to set it free. 

It was bearing on towards the small hours 
when, haying escorted the guest to his room, 
Maurice came back to the parlour, where his- 
mother sat waiting for him. 

^Mother, who is Arthur Wylde, and what is 
his history f * 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when 
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he recollected the doctor's caution to let bygonea 
be bygones ; a caution, the wisdom of which be- 
came manifest at sight of the distress plainly 
pictured in her face. 

* Do not tell me, if it hurts you. I was not 
thinking of what I said when I spoke.' 

^ It does not hurt me, dear ; and there is no 
secret in it that I should keep it from you. The 
reason I never spoke of him before was that I 
thought he was dead, and there was no good in 
bringing back the thought of old times. What 
do you wish to know ? ' 

* Nothing but what you choose to tell me. I 
know already that he is your foster-brother, or 
something very like it, so can understand what 
you must feel for him. I am curibus on two 
points only : how he came by the loss of his arm^ 
and why he left Ireland and stayed away so many 
years.' 

*He left Ireland because one that — ^that he 
was mortal fond of— turned from him and had 
the misfortune to love another in his stead. It 
might not have come so hard on him if it had 
happened any time else, but ' 

* Tell me no more, mother. I would not dis- 
tress you so for all the world.' 

* I had rather tell you now, than let you say 
anything that might chance to hurt him. How 
he lost his arm was this. He had one sister. Miss 
Edith, the beautifullest creature you ever saw ; as 
grand and proud-looking as himself, and every bit 
as headstrong and passionate too. They were all 
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awfiil headstrong and passionate, all the Wyldes 
were — and these had no mother, and the father 
was a bad man, and took little care of her ; and 
she ran away from home with Beresford Grace, 
Sir DevereU^s eldest son, and went off with him 
to France. 

* Arthur went after them, and thought to 
make Beresford Grace marry her, but he would 
not. She had no fortune, for the father had run 
through nigh everything, and the Graces were 
not to say over rich either ; and besides that, there 
was another lady, a great heiress, that Sir Deverell 
had settled was to be Beresford's wife. And so 
when Arthur found that he could not make him 
•do what was right by Miss Edith, he first horse- 
whipped him, to make sure that he would have to 
fight, and then he had him out, and shot him 
right through the heart. Beresford Grace had 
fired first, and his bullet struck Mr Arthur's arm, 
and it had to come off, and — ^that is the whole 
fltory, dear.' 

' And Edith P what became of her ? ' 

* She went into a convent in France, meaning 
to stav in it and be a nun; but her health failed 
her and she came back, and, after lingering a bit, 
died of a broken heart.' 

' Was it after the duel that the lady he was in 
love with turned from him ? ' 

* It was. She had been changing to him for 
long; she had never to say cared for him in 
earnest, but he thought she did, and that made 
it just as bad. Anyhow, when news came that 
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lie had killed Mr Beresford, she got frightened, 
and said she would have nothing to do with a 
murderer; and when the arm was beginning to 
get well, and that he stole across home to see her, 
she could hardly be got to speak to him, and when 
she did, it was only to bid him leave her, as she 
would never have anything to do with him. When 
he heard that, he went away desperate and miser- 
able, and I never saw his face again till he came 
upon me like a ghost to-night. 

* I don't know how they managed to hush it 
up about the duel,' she wound up after a pause ; 
^ his father had a power of great friends, and its 
•being done over in France was a help ; and then 
the Graces, being more ashamed than grieved on 
account of Mr Beresford, made no noise about it. 
Among them they kept it quiet somehow, and 
there was no prosecution nor fuss of any sort, and 
he was let to sell out of the army as if nothing had 
happened. By that time he had quitted the couut- 
try, and his father dying a month or two after, 
there was no one to look after him ; and so far as 
I could learn, there was nothing more known of 
him from that day to this.' 

' It was after him that you named me Evelyn, 
was it, mother ? ' 

The blood flamed hotly into Martha's cheek. * 

'And why not?' she asked defiantly. *He 
was always good and kind to me, and it was as 
good a name as any you had a right to. If I 
chose to call you by it, who was to say I did you 
wrong P ' 

YOL. I. 11 
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Maurice laughed. 

' Bless me^ mother, you are as explosive as a^ 
rocket. I did not mean to vex you.' 

* I forgot it was to you I was speaking, dear/ 
murmured the little woman deprecatingly . ' Going 
over the old times is never good for me, and a lot 
of things get mixed up in my head.' 

* That is easy to see ; so now let us get to bed. 
The doctor will be coming down on me like a 
sledge hammer, if he finds anything amiss with 
you after to-night.' 

'One word more, mother,' as she lingered a 
moment after bidding him * good-night.' * Do- 
you mean to ask Captain Wylde to stay with us- 
while he remains here ? ' 

' Do you wish it ? ' she asked tremulously : 
* Do — do you like him, Maurice ? ' 

*Do not ask me what I think of him,' said 
Maurice impetuously, unconscious that he was- 
replying in the self-same words used by Wylde 
in reference to himself. * I can only say that if I 
were certain it did not distress you, I would give . 
anything to have him stay.' 

Martha's face brightened visibly. 

' It would not distress me. The very sight 
of his face does me good, for all that it brings 
back many a thing I'd like to forget. I was only 
fearful lest you and he might cross one another. 
He is awful hasty and proud, God help him ! and 
you are very proud in yourself, too, dear; and 
that is why I was afraid you might cross.' 

' If that be aU, you may make your mind easy^ 
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You were yourself the one to teacli me tliat a 
guest was to be held sacred. There is no fear of 
my forgetting any of your lessons so soon/ 

^ To think/ soliloquized Maurice, as he lay 
awake pondering the events of the day, ' to think 
of my poor little mother holding that man's heart 
in her hand, and throwing it away for the sake of 
James Cronin ! To think, too, that she should 
have come to her senses when too late.' 

Dutiful though he was, and cherishing her as 
he did, with an affection blended of filial love, and 
of the chivalric devotion to things weaker, which > 
unfortunately for fine breeding, is in our day held 
as obsolete, he yet could not crush down the feel- 
ing that for all his pains would still surge upper- 
most ; that feeling, one of wonder unspeakable, a£^ 
to what a man of the stamp of Arthur Wylde^ 
ambitious, daring, haughty, could have seen in the 
child of his foster-parents, that failure to win her 
to himself should have had power to wreck him in 
his brilliant prime. 

It may be, that, had he learned aught of what 
had passed so recently between the singularly 
assorted pair, his wonder would have deepened to 
bewilderment. 

As it was, though many a decade younger than 
Mr Donovan and the doctor, and, unlike them, 
nowise cynical, he yet floated down towards 
dreamland that night with his mind hovering on 
the brink of the conviction, that woman, at the 
simplest, was an enigma ; that the man who pinned 
his fEuth to her favour, though numbered per-^ 
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chance, by the world among its sages, was none 
the less of the class of blind guides, whose example 
it behoved him heedfully to shun. 

• * * « « 

Awaking next morning early, as was his habit, 
Maurice sprang from his bed, a temporary one, 
set up in the parlour for his accommodation ; and 
was quickly abroad and scanning the condition of 
the out-door world with critical eye. 

A bri^f observation only was needed to prove 
the justness of the conclusion, that the crisis of 
his adventure was close at hand. 

The rain, continuous till past daybreak, had 
•ceased, and there was a frosty tingle in the air 
which to the inexperienced might seem to por- 
tend a recurrence of hard weather. The clouds, 
banked grey and murky overhead, told, however, 
that a fresh downpour was soon to follow, the 
Tesult of which must be to thaw what snow had 
Tesisted the efforts of yesterday, and speedily to 
lay bare the secret it had hitherto concealed. 

* Maybe you could lay your hand on the chop- 
per. Master Maurice? I was hard set to light 
Tthe fire widout the taste of a stick, an' Patsy 
says he'd make me out a lot, if he could only 
•find it.' 

The voice, not specially melodious at best, was 
that of the new help, employed for the time being 
about his mother ; and breaking in as it did now 
•on his reflections, it jarred him. 

* Let Patsy go to the deuce ! He knows that 
iif the chopper is not here it must be in the tool- 
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house, where he can find it as well as I can/ 

' Wait/ he added, as the girl was turning away. 
* I will go look for it myself. If I send him he 
will upset everything, and give me more trouble 
in the end/ 

On the moment it had struck him that, by 
some strange inadvertence, he had not once entered 
the tool-house since the night on which it had 
afforded temporary shelter to the fugitive ; that in 
the hurry of extricating the latter, some shred of 
his ragged clothing, or other tell-tale evidence of 
hia presence, had perhaps been left behind, the 
discovery of which at this juncture might be still 
further to complicate a state of things, already quite 
embarrassing enough. 

The instinct that had led him thither was. 
surely prophetic ; for just as he was about to quit 
the shed (a keen inspection of the interior having 
satisfied him that no clue to its recent occupation 
was in existence) through the aperture in the roof 
there fell a feeble ray, and, creeping stealthily 
across his path, brought to instant view an object^ 
at sight of which the blood rushed in a torrent to 
his face, and then as rapidly receded, leaving him 
ice cold with the sudden shock. 

With something of a smothered cry he pounced 
upon it, and clutching the fragile thing as tightly 
as though some stout assailant were at hand ta 
rend it from him, carried it to the light. 

A small gold locket, sadly bruised and dinted^ 
and with a scrap of worn black ribbon knotted 
through its broken riQg I 
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No such mighty matter, after all, though in 
other hands than his — in those of the ruffian spy, 
for instance — ^proof conclusive of his share in the 
conspiracy, the betrayal of which meant worse 
than ruin ! 

With a guilty throb of the heart, as though he 
too were acting the part of a spy, he touched the 
spring and laid it open. 

Within were the accustomed two little com- 
partments, the one empty the other containing the 
portrait of a girl; a girl in the first flush of 
womanhood, with a face of rarest beauty, dark, im- 
passioned, glowing ; a face that, once seen, was not 
easily to be forgotten, yet in which, for all that it 
had never met his gaze before, it seemed to him 
that there was something vaguely familiar, as of a 
face that had visited him in his dreams. 

E,eclosing the locket, he slipped it hurriedly 
into his pocket; glanced sharply round to make 
sure that his movements were unwatched, and then 
following the path that led to the bridge, struck 
out on the high road a little below it, and regained 
the cottage by the front. 

Rather to his surprise he found Wylde, his 
dark face aglow with exercise, waiting for him at 
the door. 

* Early as you are abroad. Master Maurice, I 
think I have forestalled you. I have already made 
the tour of your estate, and renewed my acquaint- 
ance with an odd mile or so of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. When we have breakfasted^ I 
fihall thank you for your hospitality^ and betake 
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myself to my old friend, the Fowler, for tlie re- 
mainder of my stay/ 

Maurice reddened. 

'O Captain Wylde, you cannot mean it! 
Surely you know that my mother will be terribly 
iurt and grieved if you leave us to go elsewhere/ 

Wylde laughed. 

* Nay, I do not see how I could longer continue 
the guest of a young gentleman, who distrusts me 
as you so evidently do.' 

' Sir, you misjudge me. I never distrusted you, 
nor did I seem to do it.' 

'Answer the question I asked last night, or 
answer me another, if you like it better. What 
was the worst thing you thought of me when you 
saw me first P ' 

' The worst I thought of you. Captain Wylde, 
was that, possibly, you were too reckless and stormy- 
tempered to be safely trusted as a friend.' 

* And now ? ' 

* Now I feel that I misjudged you. I feel now 
that you would be dangerous only as a foe.' 

* Ybu are devilish sharp, let me tell you.' 

* You asked for the truth,' said Maurice, depre- 
catingly, 'although I told you I could speak it 
only at the cost of being fulsome or else insolent ; 
and now I have offended you.' 

Wylde held out his hand, the strong right 
hand, the grasp of which was equal to that of 
another man's two. 

'You have not. Let your mother speak for 
herself unprompted, and I shall gladly be your 
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guest for a time ; though, by my faith, when I con- 
trast my dimensions with those of your dwellings 
it seems hardly &ir that I should take up so much 
space/ 

An hour later Maurice and his guest, for suck 
on Martha speaking 'imprompted' Wylde had' 
for the present consented to hold himself, were on 
their way to the village, the darkened sky giving 
warning that they had best conclude all outdoor 
business without delay. 

On reaching the Fowlerrhey separated ; Wylde 
entering the inn to look after his servant and lug- 
gage, while Maurice, promising to call for him on 
his return, retraced his way to the doctor's, intent 
on seeking the presence of the sick man, and in- 
stantly placing in his hands the treasure trove, inr 
possession of which he felt himself strangely in- 
secure. 

The doctor was already absent on his daily 
rounds ; but on learning from Mrs Moore that Matt 
was * a sight worse since yesterday, and as cross as 
two sticks,' he mounted to the loft, and, after a 
mild remonstrance from that chronic sufferer, was 
admitted to the inner room. 

* Troth you'll put your foot in it, that I see 
plainly, with your comin' after him early and late ;, 
not but what I admit that he was cheerier yester- • 
day after you left him than he had ever been 
before. Anyhow don't stay long, for fear they'd be- 
on the watch.' 

Hastily nodding compliance, Maurice went in. 
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The sick man, propped up in his bed with pil- 
lows, brightened visibly at sight of him. 

* Tell me how you fared when you left me yes- 
terday. I passed a wretched night, not knowing 
what I had to dread next.' 

* You have nothing new to dread, sir, so far a& 
I have learned ; the visit of the sergeant had no 
reference to us. 1 would have come last night to 
set your mind at rest, but could not ; and now '— he^ 
drew out the locket, and placed it in his hand — * I 
promised Matt I would not stay a moment. I only 
came to bring you this.' 

With quick surprise he noticed that no gleam of 
recognition came into the sick man's eyes. 

*To bring me this! I do not understand — 
I ' 

With weak uncertain fingers he opened it, and 
looked within. 

In the act of turning away, not to be witness- 
to the emotion which the sight of it might waken^ 
Maurice was arrested by the cry that broke from 
his lips. 

Sitting upright in the bed, one hand convul- 
sively grasping the locket, with the other he seized 
hold on him as he came near. 

* Who gave you this ? Who are you that you 
come to me with her face in ' 

With insane sharpness of perception he read 
the thought that again for an instant flashed 
through the young man's brain. 

* I am not mad. I remember well all you told 
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me, but I do not believe it now. In the name of 
Ood, I adjure you, tell me the truth. Who are 
you, and who gave you this P ' 

* Unfortunately, you know who I am already. 
No one gave me the locket. I brought it to you 
beeause I found it in the shed where I had hidden 
you. I see now that it is not yours.' 

• The sick man sank suddenly back, grasping 

the treasure tightly with both hands. 

*Do not take it from me! It is mine — not 
the thing itself, but the face — the * 

As he broke off speechless, Maurice* bent, liter-* 
ally staggered by the shock of the thought that 
on the instant struck him with the force of a blow. 

'The face ! That is what I must know. Whose 
isitP' 

The sick man looked up at him piteously. 

' I must not tell you. To tell you that might 
be to betray myself. I cannot do it.' 

With this horrible new suspicion tugging at his 
heart, Maurice grew ruthless, the remembrance of 
his recent promise clean forgotten. 

* Tell me, or else give it back. You shall keep 
it on that condition only.' 

The words came from him fiercely ; their tone 
jarring and harsh. 

* God pity me then ! It is the face of my wife ! 
the wife that they murdered with their foul lies.' 

* And the man that did it — the man that bribed 

I 

! James Cronin ! was his name ' 

But the question fell broken on unlistening 
I «ars. The sick man had fainted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUMMONING Mr Donovan, Maurice stated the 
case in few words : 

* A locket, Matt, that I found this morning in 
the old shed and brought to him, fearing any one 
should catch sight of it with me. I thought he 
was stronger. I did not think that he would take 
on like this.' 

For a wonder Mr Donovan was in a placable 
mood, and disposed to view the position from a 
philosophic stand-point : 

* It would be all the same whenever you gave 
it to him ; as well have it happen to-day as any 
day else. But now take yourself off, for a likely 
lad, an* leave him to me. I'll bring him round in 
half the time by myself.' 

Mechanically obeying this injunction, Maurice 
presently found himself in the street, and moving 
onward like one in a dream. 

About midway to the Fowler he met Dr 
Egaii. 

With any one else he had retained his self- 
command. With the doctor he spoke out his 
thought on the instant : 
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* Doctor, did you ever liear the name of Arthur 
Wylde P ' 

' Arthur Wylde ! Why of course I did. He^ 
was the man that shot Beresford Grace/ 

* The same. Did you ever see him ? ' 

* Many a time at old Doran's when he was a 
child. There was too wide a gap between our 
ages for us to fraternize at that time, but I re- 
member him very well. He has been dead these 
dozen years and more.' 

'He came last night to see my mother, and 
spent the night with us. I am on my way to the 
Fowler to meet him now.' 

' The deuce you are ! That is news indeed I 
What is he Hke P ' 

An hour ago, if asked the question, Maurice 
had responded enthusiastically; now he only 
said: 

' He is a giant. Come and judge of him for 
yourself.' 

' Precisely what I mean to do. To tell you 
the truth, there is no company I should less like 
to see you in, than that of one of his name.' 

'Why?' ; 

'They were a graceless lot. Grandfather, 
and father, and uncle, they ran through a splendid 
estate among them ; squandered it, all to a few 
acres, in shameless riot and extravagance. Then 
the daughter must needs fling away her character 
for the sake of that imprincipled scoundrel Beres- 
ford Grace ; while, to wind up, this man makes. 
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liimself a murderer, to mend the rag of a thing he 

tk -calls his family honour. They were a reprobate 

lot, I tell you, every one/ 

S? * Doctor Egan, you must not blame him for 

that ! If any man acted so by a sister of mine, I 
would shoot him down like a dog/ 

u * No doubt you would ! but that does not alter 

m the fact that the deed is murder in the eye of God. 

r^ Here we are, however, so a truce to my preaching ! 

se Come in and exhibit your giant/ 

But the giant was nowhere to be seen. Im- 

i patient of delay, Wylde had quitted the inn ; and 

save for the presence of the black servant, standing 
disconsolate in the doorway, Maurice had for the 
moment well-nigh persuaded himself, that he and 
his strange visitor had parted company, never to 
meet again. 

^ You will come down this evening, doctor, and 
see him ? ' he asked, as they stopped at the doctor's 
door. *I want to know what you think of him 
-without delay.' 

* What you think of him is pretty evident to 
me already. The man has dazzled you, Maurice. 
They had a speciality that way, all of them ; a 
power to dazzle and mislead, from which, should 
this ruffler seek to exercise it in my jurisdiction, 
I must make it my business to rescue you in 
time. By-the-by,' as Maurice was turning away, 
* I saw the inevitable Grimes prowling about the 
quarry as I rode past it an hour ago. Another 
such day as yesterday, and this seems likely to 
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be a pair with it, will end his watch, and begior 
the tug of war between ns. Good-bye, until I see 
you to-night.' 

Hurrying on at the rapid pace initiated by his 
late companion, Maurice had already accomplished 
full half the distance to the cottage, when, seized 
with a sudden repugnance just then to encounter 
either his mother or her guest, he struck down a 
cross-road to the left, and striding fiercely on, as 
though by redoubling his speed he could shake off 
the haunting suspicion that had clutched him, 
made a circuit of several miles before again comings 
in sight of his home. 

Evening was closing in, the rain beginning as 
before in a thick drizzle, when he reached the 
cottage. 

He found the place temporarily deserted, na 
unusual state of things in a district where, till 
long after sundown, no one dreamed of bolt or 
bar; and, crossing the kitchen, he entered the 
parlour, the only other apartment a(Jces8ible to 
him, since his own had been allotted to the 
visitor. 

The parlour, too, was empty ; and, for lack of 
companionship to 'distract his thoughts, he flung 
himself on the couch, drawn closely within the 
shadow of the curtains ; and there, jaded more by 
sleeplessness and anxiety than by recent exercise, 
he soon yielded to the drowsy influences surround- 
ing him, and sank, with but faint eflbrt at resist- 
ance, into a dreamy, half-conscious state. 

Presently, as he lay thus between sleeping and 
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waking, it seemed to him that his mother entered 
the room; that^ in the act of crossing to the 
window^ she stopped short, as though some dis- 
tant sound had caught her ear, and, after a mo- 
ment's expectant pause, sank into her accustomed 
place in front of the fire, uttering a heavy, mourn- 
ful sigh. 

He was about to speak, about to make her 
aware of his presence, when between him and her 
bowed-down form there seemed to rise up in mot- 
ley throng, one and all of those who lately had 
peopled his waking dreams; his father! Beres- 
ford Grace ! the sick man ! the woman with the 
exquisite face, that had shone upon him bright 
and glowing from the portrait! that bright face 
marred now by the duU blight of misery and 
shame. Lastly of all, a presence that on the in- 
stant blotted out the others, and stood forth mas- 
ter of the scene ! Arthur Wylde, towering aloft 
grim and giant-like; his swarthy face flushing 
redly in the fire-glowf; his voice instinct with 
scornful pathos, as when once already it had 
stirred the dreamer's heart. 

* Do not look so downcast, little woman. I 
hail it as a good omen, and so should you, too. 
For half a lifetime the thing has clung to me> 
withering me. I could no more rid myself of it 
than I could rid myself of memory; yet, lo I on 
the first day that I awake among the old scenes it 
vanishes^ and I am a free man ; the slave of the 
wretched past no more.^ 

Distinctly as ever on waking ears, fell the 
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words and their reply, on those of the sleeper : 
*• Have you searched for it everywhere that you 

could think ? ' 

' Everywhere. There is not an inch of the 

place but I have gone over without result ; and 

yet I could almost swear that I felt it round my 

neck last night/ 

* If only I could be sure that it would never 
fall into his hands, I'd be content/ 

' And what if it did ? What could hfe make 
of it but a battered old locket, with a girl's face 
inside. No such mighty matter after all.' 

Whereupon Maurice Cronin knew that he was 
not dreaming ; that with waking ears he was Kst- 
«ning to the words, which, but that his tongue 
was frozen within him, but that an ice-chain 
bound each limb and held him helpless, it was 
treason of the blackest, that he should thus listen 
to unseen. 

His mother was the next to speak : 

' You do not know how terrible sharp he is. 
Only let him get sight of it, and the likeness is 
sure to strike him soon or late, and ' 

*Tut! nonsense. The likeness at most is 
very shadowy. I never caught glimpse of it but 
twice, keen-eyed as I am ; and no one who was 
not on the watch for it, would see it at all. Do 
not be so easily frightened.' 

* But if ever he takes to suspecting — to guess- 
ing — ^where will he end ? ' 

* Exactly where he set out. He should have 
the deuce of a knack at guessing if it landed him 
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^t the truth ; and short of the truth — ^the whole 
vtruth — what do we care? 

*I tell you what it is, Martha/ he went on 
rapidly, ' if Maurice chance to find the locket, he 
will bring it to you ; and if he does, keep it, or 
: grind it to powder, or throw it in the fire, or do 
-anything with it you like, so that it never cross 
my eyes again. I am sorry I have lost it, since 
you are uneasy; yet, as a meek little Christian 
woman, you should rejoice to see me rid of it ; for 
with it I feel already that I am rid of the hunger 
for revenge, that has been gnawing at me all those 
years. I said last night that I had had a fairly 
•deep revenge. I say further now, for I say that 
I rest satisfied with it ; that, if I held the reptile 
now in my grasp, I would not ask to crush him; 
possibly even I might help him at a pinch. A 
woman's fame has cost me quite too dear already. 
Believe me, I will never seek to pay the same 
j)rice for such trumpery over again.' 

* Do you mean that, sir P Do you say it from 
your heart?' 

* I doubt that I have any heart to say it from, 
Jbut I mean it none the less, as I trust to prove 
one day.' 

*God be praised for that same! Fll never 
forget the fright you gave me. I could not close 
,an eye for thinking over it last night.' 

' I dare say I did look rather fiendish when the 
mood was on me ; but you have seen the end of 
it. Henceforth I am a man of peace. I mean 
to turn my sword into a ploughshare, and settle 

YOL. I. 12 
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down for life where I have found Ah ! by the- 

way, where is Maurice P He promised to get hi& 
Phcenix, the doctor, over here to meet me this 
evening. Has he not turned up yet ? * 

* I never saw him since he left the place with 
you in the morning. That reminds me I must 
have some dry things ready for him. He will be 
drenched through when he comes in.' 

With an alacrity that spoke of returning cheer- 
fulness she bustled from the room, Wylde slowly 
following with his measured tread. A moment 
more, and, their exit breaking the spell that had 
held him motionless, Maurice rose, lifted the hat 
which he had fortunately thrown on the window 
sill on lying down, and softly raising the sash, 
stepped out. 

Driving blindly onward, a few seconds brought 
him to the bridge, and thence out on the high 
road leading to the quarry ; close to which, strid- 
ing with headlong speed, he presently foimd him- 
self, when he drew up, panting and exhausted, to- 
recover breath. 

Unheeding the pelting rain and storm, he sat 
down on one of the many stones that strewed the 
spot, and strove to collect his scattered faculties 
and to think. 

In the first conclusion to which the process led 
him there was horror, grotesque horror, which 
made him laugh aloud in fierce derision, in the 
same instant that it froze the fire from his brain,, 
and left him cool. 

J3& mother and Arthur Wylde the perpetrators 
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of the hideous wrong which he had staked his life and 
manhood to redress ! 

Impossible ! His wavering faith in "Wylde 
might not survive it ; his faith in his mother was 
sterling stnfiF, and proof even against such rude 
assault as this. 

His mother, his poor little patient mother^ 
toilwom and shattered in the struggle to win him 
bread ! Even in the thick darkness that wrapped 
him, he burned with shame at the graceless thought 
that could attaint her; shame that he, her son^ 
who should be first to level a blow at her traducer^ 
should himself be the one to brand her, though all 
involimtarily, with the guilt of this foulest crime. 

After a time, still seated unconscious of rain 
and wind, his mind had regained its balance, and 
he was able to pass in review, and to analyze, aU 
that he had overheard. 

What, when they were calmly summed up^ 
did his mother^s words amount to after all P 

They amounted to proof conclusive of her par- 
ticipation with Wylde in a secret ; but, from the 
fact alone that, though participator in it, she could 
yet hold out her hand to him in friendship, that 
secret must be one compatible with the entire 
guiltlessness of both. 

True, that secret was one which she was urgent 
to withhold from her son ; for, coupled with Wylde'* 
speech about the locket, to whom but himself could 
her words apply ? 

* If once he takes to guessing, to suspecting^ 
where will he end ? * 
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To guessing — to suspecting what ? 

A cry burst from his lips as the answer flashed 
back upon him. 

To guessing, to suspecting anything which 
might furnish a clue to his father's blackest crime ; 
a crime in baseness so far exceeding all his others, 
that naturally the first wish of the mother's heart 
would be to withhold the knowledge of it from his 
<5hild ; a crime from which Wylde, a Lucifer, if he 
must be numbered among devils, would recoil with 
scorn, as fitting only for some meaner fiend. 

Even in the rush of emotion that swept over 
lim, he was conscious of the fact, that no word 
dropped by either speaker could logically lead to 
osuch a conclusion ; but what of that ? 

In a past so * benetted with villanies ' as was 
3)alpably that of each one of those with whom Fate 
had placed him in contact, a past in which the 
jstranger's history made but one dark episode, 
there must surely have been many a wheel within 
wheel of mystery; many an incident of tragic 
meaning, to which those words could well apply. 

The tone, too, in which "Wylde had uttered 
1;hem, was not that of a bad man triumphing in 
his ill-doing. Bather it was that of a proud spirit 
grimly mourning over the ruin of its better self, 
•grimly striving to regain that better self, amid the 
wrecks that the stormy past had strewn around. 

This man was not the one to do a felon deed 
in darkness ; to bribe a hireling hand to deal the 
jblow that he himself should strike. 

'^o. Though each phrase enwrapped a mystery. 
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the meaning of which might never be made plain ; 
though the answer that had flashed upon him 
were a false one, none the less did this, his mother's 
friend, stand, like her, unattainted ; none the less 
must he take shame to himself that he had doubted 
him, even for a brief space, and but in thought. 

Starting from his seat, he resumed his way^ 
taking, not the road that led back to the cottage, 
but another that brought him by a wide circuit to 
Dr Egan's. 

His high-wrought, chivalric mood notwith- 
standing, his heart thumped far from equably, 
while he waited until, in answer to his impatient 
summons, Mrs Moore appeared at the door. 

* The doctor at home, Betty ? ' 

'Troth, then, an' he is, though that same is 
only a chance. He was hurryin' through with 
his dinner to go off* to your mother's to see the 
furriner, the man that they tell me has got no 
arms nor hands, when the strange gentleman came 
in an' kep' him.' 

Though far from being in a cheerful frame, 
Maurice could not help laughing, the words were 
so plain a travesty on his grave misgivings ; though 
a moment more and it struck him that they were 
yet more a direct appeal to his sense of fair play ; 
a warning to him not to deal with the fame of 
his ill-starred visitant as the wonder-loving gos- 
sips had dealt with his limbs ; namely, to ihinhy 
as they seemed already to have talked^ away the 
entire, because suspicion might with obvious reason 
attaint a part. 
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^ If there be a stranger with him, do not let 
me disturb him. I can go up and have a talk 
with Matt, while I wait/ 

' You'll not find that so aisy, I'm thinkin', for 
the ould tyrant is in one of his thunderin' tan- 
thrums, and has locked himself in for the night. 
Anyhow, there is no need ; for the strange gentle- 
man left this ten minutes ago, an' you'll find him- 
self in the inside room, gettin' ready to go off.' 

The door of the room in question opening on 
the instant settled the point, the doctor making 
his appearance, candle in hand, on the threshold. 

• * By Jove ! if you have not turned up just in. 
the nick of time ! 

'You have a genius for hitting the lucky 
moment,' he continued, as, Maurice having fol- 
lowed him into the sitting-room, he carefully 
closed the door. *I was wishing with all my 
might I had you here, that Matt and you and I 
<50uld hold a council together; for I guess we are 
in an uglier fix than any of us had counted on,. 
«ven at the worst.' 

* "What has happened now, doctor P ' 

He asked the question faintly enough, drop- 
ping wearily down on a seat as he spoke. Shock 
after shock was at last beginning to tell on him ; 
the over-strain on his nerves was becoming mani- 
fest, just at the critical moment, when possibly his 
strength was about to be put to the sharpest test. 
* What has happened ? ' he repeated faintly. 

' Nothing that our three sets of brains cannot 
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-cope with, so you need not grow so white all at 
once. There ! do not speak. I see by your face 
that you have got something to tell me, but your 
story must keep till you have heard mine. I will 
make short work of what I have got to say, for in 
substance it but comes to this. An hour ago I 
had a visit from a man, whom I had not laid eyes 
on since he and I used to chum together as medi- 
cal students, over thirty years past. His name is 
Purcell, Ned Purcell, present proprietor, as it 
turns out, of the asylum in which our poor friend 
up-stairs was so long a prisoner. His business, 
with me was to speak of one Thomas Woodward^ 
recently escaped from his custodt/, and popularly 
supposed to be at this moment lying at the bottom 
of Mangan's Quarry ; but concerning whose true 
whereabouts Mr Grimes has, it seems, lately im- 
parted his suspicions, and "Whew ! what is 

this P ' 

In the act of drawing forward a chair, he had 
dislodged an object imtil then lying unnoticed on 
the ground ; which object, on being now lifted to 
the light, proved to be a dark leathern pocket-book 
•of ample dimensions, stuffed to its very uttermost 
powers of tension, and bearing the words, J. 
Ashlin, Moorfield Asylum, graven in quaint old 
lettering, on its tarnished silver clasp. 

' J. Ashlin, Moorfield Asylum,' said the doctor, 
repeating the words aloud ; ' a precious old rascal, 

I take it, if Softly there ! ^ as Maurice sprang 

suddenly forward, and attempted to clutch the 
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book from his grasp. 'This is something too- 
precious for us to tamper with, if all that I have 
just heard ' 

' Give it to me, Dr Egan ! I have the best 
right to it. Give it to me.' 

For a brief space the doctor made no reply, 
something of the dazed expression with which old 
Matt had witnessed the same singular transform- 
ation, overspreading his own shrewd features at 
sight of the young man's altered face. Then, 
with the hand that still held firm grasp of his 
treasure-trove, he forced him quietly down on a 
chair. 

' The best right to it, have you ? Well, some 
other time, perhaps, we will settle that point ; 
but, just now, our first look-out must be to re- 
store it to its actual owner without delay. Hark 
ye, Maurice ! This packet must be back in Pur- 
cell's hands within half an hour, or else he may 
not miss it till too late ; till a chance of getting 
justice done to yonder poor fellow is lost for ever* 
Take it, and run down with it to the Fowler. 
You have younger legs than I have, and time 
presses, and ' 

* My God, sir ! this is a trap to ensnare us ! 
to make me betray him. I know it.' 

'Have you taken leave of your senses! If 
you will but listen, you will hear that Purcell is 

our friend; that For Heaven's sake, lad, 

shake off whatever queer fit has seized you, and 
help me. Take this, as I bid you, and place it in t 
Purcell's hands instantly. I would go myself^ 
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but that I am wanted above, for, just as you 
came on me, Matt was at the window telling me 
our poor fellow is taken very bad again, and 
longer delay may be serious to him. Ha! that 
rouses you, does it ? Well, to convince you that 
we are in no trap, I will waste a minute further, 
in giving you a sketch of what I have heard. Old 
Ashlin, the late proprietor of Moorfield, died 
suddenly, it seems, four or five weeks ago, where- 
upon Purcell, who was his nearest relative, came 
down and took possession of the place as heir-at- 
law. He had time for nothing beyond a cursory 
inspection of the establishment, when Woodward, 
as he calls him, made his escape. What little he 
had seen of the man must, however, have given 
him an inkling of foul play; for, leaving the 
pursuit altogether to Grimes, he set himself to 
work to ransack Ashlin's papers, and at last suc- 
ceeded in unearthing a packet (this same pocket- 
book contains a portion of it), hidden away by the 
old fox in some remote corner, the contents 'of 
which not alone serve to strengthen his sus- 
picions, but likewise furnish a clue, which, heed- 
fully followed up, may lead to justice being done 
after all. Now, then, are you satisfied that this 
must be restored to him on the instant ? Bear in 
mind that he has mastered the secret already. 
Mark ye further, that that secret is one which 
yonder poor fellow has bound you and me not to 
probe; whereas Purcell, tied down by no such 
promises, can so use it as to serve him against his 
will, and ^ 
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' Sir ! you do not mean to say that yon Have 
told him — ^that yon have acknowledged * 

^Bah! I am a likely old bird to be canght 
with chaff, am I not ? No, no. Ned Pnrcell was 
an honest yonth when I knew- him first. He 
looks as honest now as he did then ; bnt in thirty 
years' time a bigger fool than he conld learn to 
frame his face to anything, and I most know 
the man as I knew the boy, before I trust him too 
implicitly. Make yourseK easy on that head. I 
told him simply nothing.' 

* Why did he wait until to-night P Why did 
lie not come to say this sooner, if he be our 
friend P' 

*• For a very sufficient reason, as explained to 
me. He, in common with every one else, be- 
lieved Woodward to have perished in the snow, 
until three days ago, when Grimes, in despair, I 
fancy, of being able to net you or me unaided, 
imparted his suspicions — very close to the mark 
they are, too — of the true state of the case. Until 
that moment, Purcell, if I am to believe his own 
word, had had no intention of following up his 
discovery. But, immediately on hearing Grimes' 
statement, it struck him, he tells me, that there 
was a mystery within a mystery ; and that it was 
clearly expedient that, in the interests of justice, 
he should at once put himself in communication 
with the individual to whom the papers had 
furnished him a clue. This he accordingly did, 
and the result was an appointment for a meeting 
which takes place to-night. Now you know all I 
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«an tell you, so be off in Heaven's name. If you 
do not make haste you will miss of him, for by 
this time he must be nearly ready for the road/ 

Still Maurice lingered. 

^ Why did he not come direct to you when he 
had heard Grimes' story P That would haye been 
the natural course, with an old friend.' 

' Ay ! but up to the last minute he was not 
•aware that I ivas his old friend. It was only 
^this morning, in conversation with Grimes, that 
my name came under notice, when he suddenly 
remembered that he had once had for comrade a 
<5ertain Corny Egan, concerning whom he chose to 
say some civil things, which should make a more 
grateful man his debtor. Grimes not being able 
to satisfy him as to my identity, he resolved to 
look me up before proceeding to his appointment^ 
'with a view, as he candidly admitted, to pump me, 
should I prove a stranger ; to give me a timely 
hint of danger in the event of my turning out to 
be his ancient chum. Now then, one minute more 
delay, and I leave Matt to do the doctoring, while 
I tramp off to the Fowler forthwith.' 

Mechanically Maurice took up his hat. Halt- 
ing at the open street door, the sleet beating 
fiercely on his fevered head, he made a last 
stand: 

'Doctor Egan, you should keep this packet. 
Mischief will come of your parting with it. I 
know it.' 

' If mischief come of anything, it wiU be of 
your stupid obstinacy ! By my faith, I will 
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not trust the papers to you in your present mood^ 
I will see them safe in Purcell's hands myself.' 

Pressed past his patience, the doctor ex- 
ploded, and with just enough force to produce the 
desired effect ; for, without fiirther remonstrance, 
Maurice turned away, and setting his face steadily 
against the storm, strode down the village street. 

Quick of eye and ear though he was, it is^ 
little wonder that, with darkness and storm 
pitted against him, our doctor should have failed 
to note the figure that, swiftly emerging from 
the shadow of the wall, crept onward with 
stealthy tread, in the wake of his reluctant mes- 
senger. 

Had he not so failed, it is possible that, being 
as prompt as he was shrewd and trusty, he had 
taken such instant action, as must haye resulted 
in altering very materially the future of more 
than one of those with whom our story has to 
deal. 

As it was, he mounted briskly to Mr Donovan's 
sanctum, and, never dreaming how fateful were 
the minutes thus expended, was soon busied in 
the care of the sick man ; satisfying himself the 
while, that his momentary foreboding was ground- 
less ; that the course he had adopted in reference 
to the packet was the sole one that, under the^ 
circumstances, it was wise, or even admissible, he 
should pursue. 

Not till the minutes had lengthened into hours,, 
bearing this comforting conviction to its vanishing 
point, were his conclusions to be rudely falsified. 
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Then only was it, that, bending side by side 
with Arthur Wylde over the prostrate body of 
poor Maurice, huddled stark and lifeless in the 
roadway, he fully realized that the young man's 
warning voice had been prophetic; that, in re- 
laxing his gripe of the priceless treasure-trove, 
he had made a hideous blunder, which not all his 
best-tried care and skill might now avail hiTn to 
repair. 

And even yet the tale of a dark night's work 
had not reached its closing, as a fresh page of our 
rchronicle must soon make plain. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DOCTOR PURCELL found murdered in ^ 
ruined cabin by the wayside ! Moorfield Asy- 
lum robbed ! Grimes, the unquestioned thief and 
murderer, absconded! In stating those grim 
facts, though ne'er so baldly, we make plain the 
truth of the assertion, that with the events recorded 
in our last chapter, the tale of a dark night's work 
had not yet reached its close. 

But a bald statement merely will not answer 
the purpose of our narrative, to elucidate which 
properly, we must treat the occurrences we have 
to deal with, more or less in detail. 

Set forth briefly then, as one by one they ap- 
peared in evidence, the order of those occurrences 
was this. 

With the first grey light of morning following 
on the night in question, Grimes, in company 
with a party of men whom he had already headed 
to the same task, had proceeded to Mangan's 
Quarry; where, wind and rain having worked 
well in their service, they at length came on the 
object of their search, which was forthwith con- 
veyed to the Fowler, there to await the inquest,. 
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which must of necessity precede its being in- 
terred. 

Oonceming Grimes' demeanour, either pre*- 
vious to the discovery of the body, or after its 
arrival at the inn, nothing significant could be 
adduced. 

He had, as on each previous occasion, headed 
the band of searchers; had critically examined 
every shred of the dead man's clothing, by which 
principally (the face being battered and swollen 
past recognition) it was possible to identify him. 
And then, without further comment than that 

he was ' well rid of a d d troublesome job,' 

had accompanied the party to the Fowler, where 
he called for breakfast, having despatched which 
he had gone out and had disappeared; no one 
could tell whither, for all that every man, woman, 
and child, capable of giving evidence^ had been 
rigorously cross-questioned on the subject before 
night. 

Never, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
had Rath-Cronan been the scene of such deep 
excitement as on the day, of the ill-omened his- 
tory of which, Mr Grimes was destined to be the 
hero. 

By four o'clock on that eventful afternoon, up 
to which time the absence of Grimes had been 
unheeded, the Fowler enclosed a sombre gathering, 
composed not alone of the coroner and his usual 
following, but likewise of most of the men of note 
within a circle of many miles; drawn thither, 
not by such common-place tragedy as the death of 
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a nameless wayfarer, but by news of an event to 
the full as tragic, and with, so much of the mys- 
terious and horrible superadded, as might well 
strike consternation to the heart of a community, 
more used to deeds of violence, than was that of 
the peaceful district on which it fell. 

That news, sunmied up in a few words, may 
be told thus : 

At about two o^clock in the morning, just 
when the storm was at its height, one of the 
keepers at Moorfield Asylum, happening to be 
detained up late in attendance on a refractory 
patient, heard, or fancied he heard, a sound 
<;oming from the direction of his master's private 
apartment. 

Summoning one of his fellows they proceeded 
'to the room, which they found locked on the out- 
side, and with the key standing in the lock, where 
it had evidently been forgotten by Doctor Purcell, 
in the hurry of his departure the preceding day. 

Cautiously as they endeavoured to effect an 
-entrance, the noise made by turning the key must 
have alarmed the robber, who, immediately he 
caught sight of them, leaped through the open 
window and disappeared; the darkness of the 
night making capture impossible, although both 
men had on the instant given chase. 

On making their way back to the rifled apart- 
ment, they found that the robber had confined his 
depredations to the strong iron safe, in which 
Doctor Ashlin had been used to store his more 
valuable belongings, and in which one of the men. 
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^who chanced to be Purcell's own servant, averred 
that he had seen his master^ almost immediately 
before leaving home, place a large sum of money^ 
not less than two hundred or two hundred and 
-fifty pounds, which he had had lying by him for 
some days. 

In the open door of the safe they had found 
dangling a bunch of keys, which both had at 
once recognized as the property of their master, 
and as having been unquestionably in his posses- 
sion, when he quitted Moorfield not twelve hours 
before. 

The presence in such a place, and through such 
agency, of the keys, which they knew were never 
out of their owner's keeping night or day, natur- 
ally aroused their gravest suspicions, and caused 
them to lose not a moment in giving the alarm. 

Messengers were immediately despatched, one 
io the nearest police station, another to Bath- 
Cronan, to the house of Doctor Egan, where, 
owing to some inquiries he had made at starting, 
it was thought likely that Purcell had first directed 
his steps. 

That this surmise was correct the people at 
the Fowler could avouch, but beyond the fact that 
Purcell had ridden away from the inn within an 
hour after returning from Doctor Egan's, they 
could impart no information ; nor could the doctor 
himself, then at the climax of his dismay regard- 
ing Maurice, state fiirther than that his old 
friend had told him, that he was on his way to the 
Tillage of Prior's Pass, about eight miles distant, 
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there to keep an appointment, the result of which 
might be to detain him from home aU night. 

To Prior's Pass accordingly hasted the mes- 
senger, and, going straight to the one wretched 
sheheeriy foxmd safely housed there his master'^ 
sturdy cob ; concerning which the host, more be- 
nighted still than he of the Fowler, could tell na 
more than that the animal had been ridden to his 
door the previous night, somewhere between eight 
and nine o'clock, by a stout gentleman, who,, 
merely ordering that it should be cared for until 
his return, had dismounted and walked off in the 
direction of the common, without entering the 
house. 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the 
search that was instituted on the spot. 

Suffice that it resulted ere many hours in the 
discovery of the body of the ill-fated Purcell, hid- 
den away beneath a heap of rubbish, in a comer of 
a deserted cabin, standing at the extremity of a 
by-lane, that branched off from the high road 
which skirted the common to the left. 

That plunder had been the object of the 
assassin was clearly evidenced by the fact, that the 
body had been rifled of every article of value, 
even to the unobtrusive row of studs, of the rare 
worth of which (hidden as they were for the most 
part by the wearer's flowing beard) no one not 
already informed had well time to become aware. 

That the assassin was none other than Grimes, 
was the unanimous verdict of the community, 
when it was made known, though not till many 
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« 
hours later, that, in addition to the bunch of keys 

already mentioned, there had been found in a 

shrubbery adjoining Moorfield House, a lantern, 

easily identified as one of the properties of the 

Fowler, and which an ostler, belonging to that 

esto^blishment, swore point blank to having seen in 

the possession of Grimes, at a late hour on the 

preceding evening. 

But little more transpired at the two-fold in- 
quest which was held on the ensuing day. 

As regarded the first object of the inquiry the 
coroner's duty was brief. 

All the people employed in Moorfield Asylum 
were examined, but to no purpose. 

According to the statement adhered to con- 
sistently by all, no one save Grimes and old 
Doctor Ashlin himself had ever had access to, or 
even caught glimpse of, the alleged lunatic ; con- 
sequently, as to the main point at issue, to wit, 
his identity with the deceased, they could non& 
of them speak. The testimony of the four men 
who had accompanied Grimes in pursuit of th& 
fugitive, went no further than to confirm what was 
already public ; namely, that while proceeding in 
the direction indicated by Maurice Cronin, a man 
had suddenly started up in their path, and, before 
they could overtake him, had as suddenly dis- 
appeared from view, in the precise spot where the- 
bodv of the deceased had since been found. 

The clothes worn by the latter were, however^ 
recognized by all as belonging to the asylum ; and 
this circumstance (coupled with the fact that no* 
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information was forthcoming of any one else 
having been missed since the night of the storm) 
being deemed conclusive, a verdict was speedily 
returned to the effect that * The deceased, Thomas 
Woodward, an escaped inmate of Moorfield 
Asylum, had met his death while endeavouring to 
avoid recapture;' our doctor, albeit shocked 
unspeakably by the fate of his early comrade, 
-exulting inwardly the while, that one at least of 
the impending perils was averted ; since by the 
absence of the reputed murderer, one spy, and he 
an able one, was effectually disposed of for a time. 

This lessened pressure notwithstanding, the 
:good man was, for the first time in his life perhaps, 
fairly nonplussed. 

What had he done, he, * a plain blunt man,' 
intent solely on minding his own business, what 
slight had he ever put upon dame Fortune, that 
-thus, in spiteful freak, she should appoint him 
<5hief actor in the strange drama, of which the 
bare prologue was fraught, full-lipped, with mys- 
"tery and crime. 

* By my word, sir ! we are a pack of fools, you, 
rand I, and every one like us, not to have married 
and had children of our own to plague us with ! 
Tt is small comfort, I admit, when the rascals are 
bothering you, to feel that you have only yourself 
to blame ; but still it is better any day mending 
your own work than another man's, least of aU 
such a one as Master Jemmy Cronin, whom we 
.•may thank for what we are going through now.' 

Arthur Wylde laughed. 
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* Nay, doctor, do you not think you are rather 
unjust ? They say that Satan himself is painted 
a shade too black occasionally, and I doubt, if we 
knew but all, we should find that in this matter 
Master Jemmy is not to blame. Say your worst,, 
however, you will not bring me to repentance. It 
is the one thing still left me to boast of, that no 
woman now holds me in the toils.' 

They had grown to be fast friends, the doctor 
and .this stately Arab, whom but so late he had 
viewed mistrustfully ; friends bound by the strong 
bond of a deep fellow-feeling ; of a grim fear, that 
in the first hour of their meeting had held either 
brave heart clutched as in a vice. 

It was the evening of the inquest, the second 
following on the fateful night just chronicled; 
and dinner ended, the doctor and Wylde were 
sitting together over a social tumbler, the former 
casting about in his mind for some expedient 
whereby to get free of a guest of whom, his new- 
sprung prepossession notwithstanding, it was 
essential that he should rid himself without delay. 

Yet to rid himself of Wylde was not more diffi- 
cult than disgracious, for had not Wylde done him 
good service in an emergency when, but for his 
ready wits, confusion had needs become worse con* 
founded by the advent of a woman ; that woman 
none other than poor little fluttering Mrs Croniu, 
whose presence, and at such a crisis how exclude- 
her P must surely prove a grievous additional em- 
barrassment in his way. 

The nature of that service, rendered, too, at 
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the cost of falsehood, which, though but falsehood 
of the mildest type, was not for that the less a 
foreign tongue to Arthur Wylde, was this. 

When, on the evening of the murder, Maurice's 
absence from his home had become so prolonged 
as to excite just alarm, Wylde had naturally 
quitted the cottage to go in quest of him, directing 
his course in the first instance to Doctor Egan's, 
where, unused though he was to tarry there so late, 
Martha was in hopes he had been detained. 

Wylde's arrival threw the doctor (who, occupied 
in the care of his patient, had hitherto contrived 
to keep apprehension somewhat at bay) into deep 
perplexity. 

Together they hurried to the Fowler, and, 
learning that Maurice had not been seen there, 
proceeded, armed with lanterns, to search for him 
along the road they had just traversed; their 
labour resulting, as already stated, in the finding 
poor Maurice huddled insensible in a ditch, that 
formed the boundary of the straggling highway on 
the side opposite to the doctor's house. 

A deep ill-looking cut on the head, clearly not 
the effect of accident, since stone or other hard 
substance to inflict it was not at hand, told its tale 
of violence at a glance. The absence of the pre- 
cious pocket-book, while the lad's watch and money 
remained untouched, as clearly attested to the 
doctor what had been the real object of the assail- 
ant, while still further dazing his perturbed facul- 
ties with wonder as to the source of the information. 
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on whioh tlie unknown ruffian had been enabled 
80 promptly to act. 

His first grim fear, that the injury was a fatal 
one, in some sort allayed, his habitual coolness 
returned, and he was able to look his difficulties in 
the face, and to estimate pretty accurately their 
extent. 

At the best, Maurice was probably in for a 
fever, an awkward state at any time, even for the 
rare ones *in whom there is no guile;* doubly 
awkward when, as in this case, so much lay at the 
mercy of the tongue, which the owner might be 
powerless to control. 

Well might we say that our doctor was fairly 
nonplussed. 

Plainly the safety of the poor creature upstairs 
was dependent not on the fidelity only, but equally 
on the discretion, of each one who should learn the 
secret of his existence. And, though fidelity must 
be granted as unquestionable, yet what sane 
man would trust to the discretion of a woman ? 
fibove all, of such a woman as Matty Cronin, whose 
nervous system, already sorely overtried, could 
hardly be proof against the shock in store for her, 
if made acquainted with the condition of her son P 
No. All risk from further blunders must be 
averted. Maurice, as well as the luckless cause 
of his misadventure, must be sequestered from the 
eyes and ears of all outsiders ; though how to effect , 
this, with the lad's mother not a mile from his sick 
bed, and with Wylde grimly intent on mounting 
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guard over him, was a puzzle not at all easy on the' 
instant to solve. 

In this strait the good man was visited with an 
inspiration. 

Looking up from his task of bandaging the 
wounded head, his keen eye scanned the features 
of his companion, softened as they were at the- 
moment beneath the influence of an emotion, to 
which the wandering man had been a stranger for 
long years. 

' Are you a good hand at coining a story ? ' 

There was .that in the doctor's perplexed 6ow- 
hornie, which elicited a smile, where, asked by 
another man, the question had possibly been an- 
swered with a frown. 

'I do not doubt but that I might do the 
minting process pretty fairly ; but when it comes^ 
to uttering the false ' 

* If you can do the one you can do the other ! 
Harkye, Captain Wylde, I am as averse to telling 
lies as most men, in fact, I never told one in my 
life; but I must begin now, and you must help 
me, or the consequences will be serious. If Matty 
Cronin see the lad now it will be the death of her, 
so she must be kept from him at any cost. You 

must go back to her this instant, and tell her 

Let me see ! we must make up some likely story. 
Ay ! Tell her that an express had come for Maurice^ 
to go off to Deverell Chase to the Graces ; that the 
young fellow, Percy, is ill, dying, they fear, and 
wanted to see him, and that it may be some days< 
before he can get away. Tell her this, and then — 
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Pray forgive me, sir, if I am too peremptory, but 
this is no time to be ceremonious ! then you must 
stay on the spot and guard her, so that no gossips- 
can get at her to undo our work. 

Wylde shook his head. 

^ That is asking too much, doctor. So far as- 
telling the story goes, I am with you, for I see 
the force of your argument ; but as to expecting 
me to stay passive, when an affair like this has to 
be sifted, do not think of it, for I could not do it.' 

That it was indeed asking too much the doctor 
was forced to admit, when, long ere noon of the 
succeeding day, all E;ath-Cronan rang with the 
alarm of the events we have detailed. 

Wylde, from the moment when at early morn- 
ing he reappeared upon the scene, entered heart 
and soul into the pursuit. 

Following in the wake of the messenger to 
Prior's Pass, he was the first, assisted by his black 
servant, to succeed in unearthing the body of poor 
Purcell. Later on, too, when -other searchers had 
failed to elicit further matMsl for evidence, he 
it was who discovered, slung high out of reach of 
less lofty ken, in a clxmip of trees adjoining the 
Asylum, the lantern, which, identified as having 
been seen in possession of Grimes, was the chief 
means of bringing home to that worthy the guilt 
of the double crime. 

As regarded his fear that Maurice^s fevered 
babbling should betray the secret, the doctor'^ 
mind was for that one day indeed at rest, inas- 
much as it was not till after nightfall that Wylde- 
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came back from Moorfield, when, on the plea that 
his presence would disturb the patient, the doctor 
induced him to return to the cottage. 

But on the following day things went differ- 
ently, for, the momentary excitement of the chase 
haying subsided^ Maurice was again become of 
paramount importance. Despite the doctor's 
reasonings, some of them deft enough, others so 
clumsy as to be well nigh tell-tale, Wylde estab- 
lished himself in the sick room and maintained 
his footing there ; issuing forth when the hour for 
the inquest drew near, and taking an active part 
in the proceedings, but returning when all was 
ended, and resimiing his post with an air of quiet 
authority, which set old Matt's passive obstinacy, 
and his master's bluff displeasure, tacitly, but 
effectually, at nought. 

Yet though Wylde was getting the upper hand 
of him, and the doctor as little loved to be beaten 
as any man of his calibre in the three kingdoms, 
Wylde's subtle power of attraction was speedily 
making itself felt ; the doctor, for all his fifty 
prudent years had taught him of wisdom, was 
yielding to its influence as unresistingly, as 
Maurice had done already, in the flush of boyish, 
enthusiastic seventeen. 

But we left the pair seated, in apparently social 
frame, after dinner, the doctor vainly casting 
about for some expedient whereby to rid himself 
of his guest, and, in the midst of his perplexity, 
half-involuntarily giving utterance to the phi- 
Jippic, which, together with Wylde's rejoinder, we 
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liave ^already set down for the edification of the 
reader. 

Following on that rejoinder came a pause, 
during which each seemed to relapse into the 
thoughtful mood which their brief colloquy had 
interrupted. Then Wylde spoke again : 

* What will you wager, doctor, that I can tell 
you what is passing at this moment in your 
mind P You are puzzling your clear brain to hit 
upon some method of routing me, without actually 
showing me the door. Is it not soP You see 
I can admit the fact without hurt to my amour- 
propre^ for I think I may flatter myself^ that no 
distaste to my society lies at the bottom of your 
wish.' 

^ That last is true anyhow,' said the doctor 
'heartily. * As to the first—; — ' 

'Leave that a moment and answer me one 
question.' Wylde's light tone had altered sud- 
denly, and there was no echo of a jest in it as he 
went rapidly on : 

' You knew me years ago, Dr Egan. You knew 
my people before me. Tell me your estimate of 
me, judging me by my antecedents, judging by 
the stock from which I come.' 

The doctor's shrewd eyes opened wide in sur- 
prise: 

' Humph ! that is rather a leading question. 
You hardly expect a very frank reply to it P ' 

' No ; for I hardly need one ! You hold me 
to be a godless pagan; a reckless shedder of 
^blood ; by your creed perhaps a murderer ! one 
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of a race void of honour, decency, human feelings 
or ' 

* Halt there, if you please ! You go too fast. 
Gddless you may be, for all I can tell, but that 
is no affair of mine ; and reckless and wrong- 
headed you assuredly are, unless you have altered 
vastly. But as to human feeling, I know no man 
whom, on so short acquaintance, I am ready ta 
credit with so much. All this, however, leads ta 
something. Captain Wylde, and that something 
needs no prelude. Out with it.' 

In reply, Wylde drew a folded paper from his 
pocket and pushed it towards him; then rose 
and, crossing to his side, stood over him while he 
read. 

Stout as he was, the doctor's heart grew sud- 
denly chill, his ruddy hue paled visibly, as at one- 
glance he mastered its contents. 

For a brief space he sat stunned and unman- 
ned, not by any selfish fear, any thought of the 
fame and credit he had staked so idly, but by 
deep, overpowering pity for the helpless waif he 
no more might shelter ; the wretched victim of 
adverse fortune, whom this last dire blow must 
crush to earth. 

Before he could gather together his scattered 
faculties, so as to bring courage and shrewdness ta 
bear upon the desperate case, Wylde spoke : 

'Doctor Egan, is there no price at which a 
luckless wretch, such as I am, can buy the esteem 
of an honest man ? Will you deny now that I 
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ton a true interpreter, that I hit the mark when I 
«aid you took me for one of a godless race, void of 
honour and human feeling ? Can you say ' 

^ Hold ! for Heaven's sake ! So much talk 
bewilders me.' 

The doctor was himself again, a gleam of in- 
telligence lighting up his eye, trust in his own 
powers, in the native integrity of his fellows, 
restored as though by magic. It was not in him 
"to be deceived easily, to mistake the ring of false 
•metal for that of true ; and to his keen perceptions 
the ring of true metal was plainly audible, in the 
tones of the address he so abruptly thus cut short. 

He held out his hand and grasped Wylde's 
^gorously : 

'If I be the honest man you speak of, you 
shall have my esteem a bargain, provided you pay 
the price down on the nail ; that is, provided you 
help me. But first tell me what this means. It 
would be idle to deny that it touches me, for you 
«ee that for yourself; but as yet I cannot tell how 
nearly.' 

* As to that you must judge for yourself, when 
I have told you all I know. To begin with, you 
must believe me 'that I have not played the spy 
upon you; that, though I have surprised your 
secret, I set no trap to do it. I had not been ten 
minutes in your company, after we had laid 
Maurice on his bed, in yonder, without divining 
that you wanted to be rid of me ; and if I kept 
my place by the lad's side then and since, it was 
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from a feeling which his mother only could share- 
with me, and which had no concern with any one 
save us three. 

'But to the point. You know how I spent 
yesterday and to-day, so I need not tell you that 
I chanced upon a good deal of stray information. 
None of it, however, struck me as in any way 
bearing on your conduct, until I fell in with our 
friend the ostler at the Fowler, who was, it seems, 
the only person with whom Grrimes was in the 
habit of fraternizing; and with whom I had a 
long talk last night after he had identified the 
lantern that I brought back from Moorfield. 

'From him I learned that Grimes had been 
several times known to dog the steps of young 
Maurice Cronin ; and that once^ not many days 
ago, they had been overheard in violent alterca- 
tion, close by Mangan's Quarry. Furthermore, 
that on one occasion, when Grimes had in '' a drop 
too many for him,'' he had expressed himself to 
the eflfect, that " young Cronin was a deep one ; 
but that if he was twice as deep, and had a whole 
ship-load of doctors to help him, he. Grimes, 
would be a match for them in the end." 

'I heard this tale last night, and coming 
direct to you with the subject uppermost in my 
mind, and noting again your evident anxiety to 
exclude me, I fell, naturally enough you will 
admit, to stringing surmises together. 

* I was helped to the right conclusion to-day 
by Mr Donovan. He is a wary old gentleman 
enough ; but I have been obliged, in self-defence,. 
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to watch the manoeuvres of my fellow-men, civil- 
ized and savage, too long and too closely, not to- 
be equal to him. I saw at once that he was as eager 
as you were to dislodge me ; that, while keeping 
a sharp eye on my proceedings, he was never long 
absent from the loft, of which I had a full view 
from the window ; and that twice you mounted to 
it in his company, coming back each time with a 
graver face than when you went. 

* You will say that all this was prying, since I 
had no business to be there; but you will be 
wrong. I owe a duty to this lad which I have 
neglected too long already, and I was resolved^ 
and, by your leave, am still resolved, to stay by 
him in future, and never to lose sight of him 
again. A secret more or less was no great burden. 
I had but to keep my own counsel, and leave you 
to work your way unmolested; and this I, of 
course, intended to do until three hours ago, when 

Stay ! let me look at that paper ! Ay, there 

it is, all correct. I wrote it down while it was 
fresh in my memory, . so that you might have it 
word for word, as it reached my ears. 

*The history of that scrap of paper is this. 
Directly the inquest was over, I came down-stairs,, 
not wishing just then for further contatjt with 
Sir Hugh Grace. I waited* awhile in the pubUc 
room, thinking it likely you would join me ; but,, 
at the end of five minutes, I lost patience, and 
was conning on here without you, when I recol- 
lected that I had promised my poor darkey to 
have a look at his horse, which had come rather 
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to grief the other night, on our ride back from 
Moorfield. 

* In the kitchen, where I made my way expect- 
ing to find Sambo, I saw only Hayes and Carter, 
two of the four fellows who had accompanied 
Orimes in the pursuit. 

*The pair were loimging on a settle within 
the chimney-comer, each furnished with a pipe 
and a pewter, which, together with a pack of 
<;ards, so absorbed them, that they took no heed of 
me as I passed through. 

*The door leading to the stable-yard is 
screened, you remember, from view of the fire- 
place by the deep projecting chimney-wall ; and I 
had just reached it, and was consequently hidden 
from the speakers, when, in answer to some mut- 
tered remark from Hayes, I heard Carter say : 

* " I would not have you be too sure of that." 

* And then followed the words I have set down 
here for your benefit. 

* "You need not go beyond my word, for I 
know what I am talking about ; and I'd take my 
Bible oath, that the chap they fished up out of 
Mangan's Quarry, is not the real Woodward after 
all. It is so long now since it all happened — ^a 
matter of nine or ten years — ^that I disremember 
rightly ; and, moreover. Grimes an' me were havin' 
a drop together, and that did not help to clear my 
intellecks ; but, all the same, it is on my mind 
Grimes tellin' me, how he had set a mark on 
Woodward, that he should carry with him to the 
^ave. Woodward had made a stroke at him that 
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'day with a lump of a stick that he had managed 
to hide somehow ; and the blow, he said, had made 
him savage, and he had knocked him down, and 
had broken one of his front teeth across with a 
blo^ of the fist, besides givin* him a kick as he 
lay on the ground, that had planted a scar on his 
jaw, that he would never be rid of while he had 
Kfe/' 

' So far for the contents of the paper. By this 
time, I need hardly tell you, my attention was on 
the alert, and I was resolved, regardless of con- 
sequences, to listen to what might follow. 

* What more I heard did not much enlighten 
me: another muttered remark from Hayes, and 
then Carter's reply : 

* " Why didn't I say all this at the inquest to- 
day ? Faix it's aisy seein^ you didn't serve much 
•of a time at Moorfield, or you'd have lamed by 
this that there is a dale of sinse in knowin' when 
to hould your tongue. Wasn't there a mystery 
about Woodward aU along, and didn't we all 
know that it was for tryin' to come at the bottom 
oi it that Phil Dempsey got his ten years' thrans- 
portation ? He might have gone on to his likin' 
with his sellin' the hay and the corn an' all the 
rest of it, to the end of his days and nothin' 
said ; for he kept the place as nate as a new pin, 
an' ould Ashlin knew when he was well sarved 
and didn't grudge payin' a good price for it. But 
when once the divil put it into his head to begin 
spyin' on the ould fellow and Grimes, it was all 
up with him ; specially when it was found that he 
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had seen Woodward, and had had words with him. 

' " Troth at the next 'sizes there was my bould 
Phil on his thrial, for doin' no more than we had 
all known him to be doin' for many a year. But 
it was meant for a wamin' to the rest of us, and 
we all took it. And as signs on it, all I swore to- 
day was, that I had never seen Woodward, so* 
could not say whether it was him or no, which was 
no lie ; though I had satisfied myself beforehand, 
that the dead man had never a front tooth missing 
and that there was no more sign of a scar on his 
jaw, for all 'tis so bruised and battered, than there 
is whisker on a new-born baby's." 

' Just then, fortunately not until I had heard 
enough for my purpose, the sound of footsteps 
coming from the direction of the stables warned 
me that I must quit my post ; whereupon, waiting 
until the new-comer had thrown open the door, I 
stepped into the yard, and after an inspection of^ 
Sambo's charger, came straightway hither, to ap- 
prise you of what I had learned without delay.' 

There was a pause of a few minutes when 
Wylde had brought his tale to its conclusion* 
Then the doctor again held out his hand : 

* I will not insult you now by asking if I may 
trust you, but all the same I must exact from you 
the oath that was exacted from myself. Do you 
swear to be true to this man, and to help him as 
you would have God to help you in your sorest 
need ? ' 

' I do.' 

Spoken by a gentleman and a soldier^ the words 
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were surely of the simplest, for was not the task 
to which they bound him, one to which it needed 
no oath to hold him true? And yet Wylde'a 
swarthy cheek grew suddenly white, his frame 
thrilled, as to the voice of a dim foreboding, aa 
they slowly passed his lips. 

' I do/ 

*Now, then, to business. You say that you 
have come to the right conclusion. Let us hear 
precisely what it is that you know P ' 

* What I positively know I have told you al- 
ready. What I surmise — ^what I am convinced of 
— is that the real Woodward is at this moment co- 
tenant with Matt Donovan ; that for reasons which 
it by no means behoves me to pry into, you have 
thought fit to screen him from his pursuers, and 
have associated Maurice and the old man with you 
in the task.' 

^ Eight, so far as the main fact is concerned ! 
Wrong altogether, when you come to setting me- 
down as the chief mover in the aflfair.' 

And then, with characteristic brevity, the doc- 
tor summed up the tale, from the night when, in 
quality of ambassador from old Mrs Gronin, he 
had himself made his first appearance on the 
scene, up to the hour, in which his ill-omenei 
obstinacy had been productive of such calamitous, 
results. 

Wylde listened in silence, his brow contracting* 
gradually in a thoughtful frown, which melted in 
a very genial smile as the narrator came abruptly 
to a close. 
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* Humph ! it is easy to see where yonder youth 
caught up his enthusiasm, though at first I set it 
down as all inherited. To think of you, a shrewd 
man of the world, enlisting heart and soul in such 
a cause; risking everything on the faith of a 
stranger, whose name even you do not know ; a 
madman most likely for all that ' 

The doctor shook his head. 

* No more mad than I am ! And as to risking 
everything on the faith of a stranger, am I not 
<doing that when I trust in you? Ah! that 
touches you, does it? Well, wait imtil you see 
.our man, which I intend you shall do to-morrow, 
.and if the sight of him does not enlist you full as 
vrarmly, I promise to release you from your vow.' 

For all the light tone in which he had last 
spoken, Wylde's face was very grave as he rose 
and laid his hand on his companion's shoulder. 

* I ask no release ; I will accept of none. Be- 
lieve me, lightly though I aflfect to treat it, the 
guilt of blood lies heavy on me, and I would do 
all that man may do to wash it out. Already, I 
.may say it without boasting, for the one life I 
. sacrificed to pride and fury, I have saved many a 
«one at the risk of my own; but what of that? 
iAny man in like circumstances must have done 
;the same, and claimed no merit ; whereas to-night 

I feel that ' 

He broke down a moment, clenching his teeth 
: as if in sudden pain : — 

*Bah ! what matter if you do call me super- 
stitious ? I can mock at your enthusiasm to make 
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amends. To-night the feeling is strong upon me 
— ^it came over me with the first syllable of your 
appeal for help — that if I do this thing I shall at 
last have earned pardon ; shall at last have paid 
the Ml price set upon the blood I spilled. 

* Now then let me go in and sit by Maurice. 
There is something in the very air of this old 
place that has power to call up phantoms, and I 
can always fight best with them when alone.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN Wylde and the doctor met again, which 
was not until the afternoon of the succeeding 
day, the former having passed the morning at the 
cottage, while the latter was busied in directing 
preparations for the funeral on the morrow of his 
murdered friend, the doctor had the programme 
of their future proceedings ready sketched. 

* I have been thinking out the subject of our 
last night's conversation,' he began, * and have 
come to the conclusion that there is but one way 
in which your promised assistance can be of avail. 
Woodward must be removed from this forthwith, 
for fear those tipsy rascals should go blabbing, 
which they are likely enough to do any day. How 
can we tell what may have dropped from Grimes 
which, coupled with a stray word from them, 
might direct suspicion in the right quarter ; and 
then where are we ? Ill as he is able to bear it, 
the poor fellow must be shipped instanter; and 
you are the one who must smuggle him from here, 
and start him on his way to America. You will 
do this, will you not ? Common prudence compels 
me to stand to my post; and though Matt has 
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•craft enough for anything, yet to entrust such a 
critical case to one of his temper is ' 

^ Why waste so many words, when I am already 
bound over to do your bidding ? But the man 
himself — is he aware of all this? How did he 
take it ? ' 

* Faith, badly enough. At first the bare 
thought that he was in the power of a stranger 
threw him into pitiable agitation; but I calmed 
him down after awhile, with the assurance that I 
was as willing to trust in you as in myself. And 
now all personal anxiety has subsided, and his 
«ole trouble is about Maurice, who, he seems to 
think, may make more secret enemies than we 
wot of, should his share in those transactions ever 
get wind.' 

Wylde started. 

*Ha! does he say so? On my soul, doctor, 
I cannot help thinking that your illustrious cap- 
tive is a shade too mysterious for But what 

about this interview that is to cure me of my scep- 
ticism ? You promised I should see him to-day.' 

' So you shall, as soon as it grows dark enough 
to insure success, to what seems to me to be a wise 
precautionary measure. In thinking the matter 
over, it struck me that for one of your personnel — 
a marked man, owing as much to your inches as 
to your late prpceedings, and moreover a stranger 
— to be admitted to Matt Donovan's special den, 
would be certain to provoke observation, which is 
the thing we most wish to avoid. You might 
jpass unnoticed a first time, or even a second, but to 
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Ii9pe altogether to escape tattling, vith women ut 
the house, is pure moonshine. It therefore occurred 
to me to improve the occasion in the only -way 
possible; namely, by bringing Woodward down 
under cover of the darkness, and locating him in 
the room with Maurice, where he can lie perdu in 
peace and comfort for a day or two, while we con- 
cert our plan for his removal. What do you say P ' 

'Admirable! provided always the little mother 
does not bear down upon you, which I would not 
answer but she may do ere long. They have curi- 
ously keen instincts, have these women, and it was 
plaiD to me to-day that her suspicions are aroused.' 

'It is for you to allay them, then, until all is 
over. You see now my motive for keeping her 
in the dark, the same that made me so hospitably 
eager to shelve yourself ? One word escaping from 
Maurice would be enough for either of you ; and 
what with my doubts as to her nerves, and — ahem ! 
— your fidelity, I had far from a nice time of it 
until you spoke last night. But I must leave you 
now for awhile, as I have an appointment to meet 
Sir Hugh Grace at his agent's, and if you will 
follow my prescription you will fill up the time 
till dinner with a good brisk walk. Matt can 
very well attend to Maurice, besides completing 
all changes gainst our return.' 

' Apropos to Sir Hugh Grace,' said Wylde, as, 
having acceded to this proposal, the pair stood for 
a minute in the twilight road, ' did you ever see a 
man wiili whom Time has dealt so lightly? He 
is older than I am by many a year, yet who would. 
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think so to look at us now ? By the way, did you 
note how winningly courteous was his recognition 
of me P One would almost say, that not alone had 
he forgotten the old feud, but that he even held 
me in grateful esteem for having lent a hand to- 
make him a baronet/ 

Then, with a curl of the lip, as he glanced 
down on his empty sleeve : 

^ That was a slip of the tongue, doctor. A man 
must have reached a worse pass than mine, when 
he can stoop to jest on such a sorry theme as this/ 
« « « « « 

Eetuming some hours later, Wylde was ad- 
mitted by the buxom maid who, together with the 
governess- general of the establishment, Mrs Moore, 
constituted the female element, against the explo- 
sive tendency of which the doctor was prudently 
resolved to guard. 

The doctor was still absent ; and, not caring ta 
risk any questions, "Wylde made his way in 
silence to the parlour, beyond which, and ac- 
cessible only through a small closet that opened 
from it, was the apartment where Maurice, and 
probably by this time the fugitive also, lay safely 
sequestered from view. 

Into that apartment, simply because it was the 
only bedchamber at hand, Maurice had been carried 
on the night of the attack, and once there the 
doctor had come to the decision that there he 
should remain ; a decision most mal-apropos under 
present circumstances, inasmuch as the only way 
by which Woodward could be conveyed thither in 
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safety was through, a narrow window at . the 
further end, which fortunately overlooked the 
yard, at no great height above the ground. 

The door of the parlour, which, being the 
•common sitting-room of the house, had neces- 
sarily to be left free of access, stood open, as did 
^so the one leading into the closet ; and, having 
satisfied himself that the inner door of the latter 
was secured on the other side, Wvlde drew a 
chair in front of <ie bkzing fire, and sat down, 
intent, with the aid of a book, on baffling off the 
host of phantoms, which but last night he had 
vainly boasted that he could cope best with when 
alone. 

Vainly, indeed. 

Through the weird wintry night watch, through 
the garish noonday, through the gloom that had 
wrapped his pilgrimage to one imnoted shrine, 
through all had those phantoms haunted him, 
scaring with ghastly presence the new-sprung 
peace from out his soul; shaking, as with the 
breath of the storm-fiend, the daimtless spirit, that 
had upheld itself unquailing against anguish, re- 
morse, despair ! And now 

The book fell from his grasp, cold drops 
started to his forehead, as a key grated in the 
lock, and the doors slowly parting one by one, 
gave admittance to 

With difficulty he swallowed down the doubtM 
phrase that sprang to his lips, as he beheld Matt 
Donovan ! 

From the first Wylde's aspect and demeanour 
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liad impressed that individual with a something 
which, if it did not altogether amount to, yet so 
far partook of, the character of awe, as to cause 
him to make a not unnecessary modification in 
his ordinary manner of address. It was, there- 
fore, with, for him, unwonted amenity, that, seeing 
who was the occupant of the room, he drew back 
with a civil — 

' I beg pardon, sir. I thought it was himself 
I heard come in awhile ago, and I wanted to have 
a word with him before he sat down to dinner.* 

He was shuffling back into the closet when a 
gesture from Wylde stayed him. 

* Is he in yonder P ' 

He dared trust his voice with no more length- 
ened phrase, fearfivl l^st trace of his recent panic 
should be discernible in its shaken tone. 

* Yes.' 

' * Can I see him now — alone P * 

' In coorse you can, sir. You don't want to 
ask my leave to do that.' 

He was turning away a second time, when in 
obedience to a sudden impidse he closed-to the 
door with a cUck and came quickly up to Wylde's 
side: 

* Captain Wylde, may I depind on you to be 
true to him P You are not the man I'd ask to 
trust him to if I had a choice ; but since the Lord 
has sent you in upon us, whether we wotdd or no, 
the laste you can do is to stand to your word, even 
— even if you should find it come a trifle hard on 
you before all is done.' 
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He drew back a step, surprised at the eflTect or 
his speech. 

What that effect might be he had not paused 
to think beforehand. Possibly he was prepared 
for some such consequences as usually follow^ 
when, however strongly urged thereto, the servant 
presumes to speak thus to the master. For the- 
effect actually produced he was not prepared ; andi 
as he witnessed it, as he beheld the slow blanching^ 
of the swarthy face, the shudder that convulsed 
the frame as Wylde bent forward covering his face 
with his hand, his tough old heart smote him as 
it had not done for many a year. 

It was seldom, even of late days, that Mr 
Donovan suffered his feelings to overcome him. 
But one of the rare moments when he must do so 
was upon him now, and under its influence he 
spoke : 

'If I've said anything that touches you too 
near, sir, I am sorry for it,' he was beginning,, 
when Wylde lifted his head. 

* What do you know of me ? ' he demanded 
fiercely. * Who are you that you dare come here 
to lecture me on what I owe to honour, to ' 

He broke off suddenly, ashamed of his un- 
governed outburst, ashamed of venting wrath on 
such an object. 

* What do you know of me P ' he repeated 
more temperately. 

* Troth, no more than any one else could tell 
ye, and that is nothin' worse than that you were 
always a trifle hotheaded/ replied Matt promptly- 
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■* If you will only listen to me for a bit, sir, I'll 
show you that I did not mean to forget myself 
when I dared to spake to ye, but that it was the 
trouble on my mind took the words out of me 
whether I would or no. 

* This is how it was,' he went on soothingly. 
■* Last night himself came to me and told me all 
that had passed between yez. You need not 
.blame him for that, sir, for he could not help it, 
seein' that I'm in the thick of the business already, 
and knows more of it than he does; and seein' 
too that before the first word was well out of his 
mouth I fell to bally raggin' him for havin' ever 
let you set foot inside the door. It's a bad fashion 
I gave that same tongue,' admitted Mr Donovan 
with natve candour, * and I'm afeard it's not much 
chance I have of mendin' it now, though anyhow 
I mean, from this day out, to try. But as I was 
sayin', when he found there was nothin' else 
would satisfy me, he told me what you had said 
about the guilt of blood pressin' heavy on you, 
and how you would do anything you could to 
make up for it ; and then I thought I would come 
and tell you ' 

Here Matt paused abruptly, his harsh lips 
dropping on the instant into their wonted obsti- 
nate fold; caution again visibly master of the 
field. 

' I thought,' he resumed guardedly, * I'd come 
and tell you, that the good work that lay ready to 
your hand, was more than a set-off for ten times 
worse than you had ever done.' 
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Wylde ahook lus head. 

His sudden panic had passed away, and he wa^ 
again cool and collected, and well fitted to cope 
even with so shrewd an antagonist as this. 

^Toa know that I am not a fool, and yet you 
think I shall swallow this/ he said. 

He rose and took a hasty torn through the 
room. 

^You came here for no sach purpose. Tou 
came expecting to find your master, but at sight of 
me you were impelled to speak ; impelled by fear, 
growing out of the knowledge of a secret which you 
would wish to conceal, but cannot. Plainly, Matt 
Donovan, you dread me, not because I am a 
stranger, but because I am the man I am ; and I 
must know the reason why.^ 

But in this last phrase was couched a threat, 
and at faintest echo of a threat, Matt's soul was up 
in arms. 

* Faith then an' that's what you'll never know 
from me ! and if we wait for your help till you drag 
it from me, we must wait a long time, and that's 
all.' 

He was making for the door when Wylde 
grasped him : 

' Hold ! I was a fool to ask you. Tell me one 
thing. You know this man and his history ? ' 

^Ido.' • 

* On your oath, is there nothing in his past 

that should cause me to Pshaw ! You will 

not answer that. On your oath, is he the guiltless 
victim of injustice ? rather, I should ask, has he 
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suffered at the hands of his enemies enough to 
wash out every crime P ' 

There was a pause, during which the two 
scanned each other steadily, eye to eye. Then the 
old man's gaze shifted uneasily, and he shrank 
back, momentarily cowed by what he read in his- 
companion's face. 

' I never heerd that you nor me had been set 
up in the place of God Almighty/ he answered 
sullenly. * It is few of us, Pm thinkin', can say 
we have done nothin' to desarve hardship either 
here or hereafter. Sir,' in an altered mood, 
* what's the use of you and me playin' with one 
another P You'll never frighten nor wheedle me 
out of what I mean to keep to myself ; but to satisfy 
you, I am ready to swear, on the virtue of my 
oath, that the crature is a downright martyr, and 
that if you lend a l^and to serve him, you'll not 
repent it at your dyin' day.' 

'Let us say no more. I had promised to 
give my aid already, and for good or evil I have 
never yet broken my word. Now go, and leave 
the next room clear to me. I should wish to 
see this man for the first time alone.' 

'He's asleep now,' said Matt appeaKngly; 
*he fell asleep sittin' in the big chair by the 
bedside. It is quare, the way he has taken to 
that boy.' 

* So much the better for my purpose, that he 
should be asleep, I mean. I wish merely to see 
him, to form some idea of what he is like, before 
we meet each other face to face.' 
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Without further parley Matt hobbled away; 
and, pausing only until the echo of his foot- 
steps had died out along the passage, Wylde 
crossed the closet, and softly opening the inner 
•door, stood within the sick boy's room. 

It was a dim old room at the best, full of queer 
out-of-the-way recesses where the shadows found a 
famous lurking-place ; and in one, the farthest off 
of these, and sheltered from the fire by a lofty 
screen, stood the bed, curtained by the shadows 
only, but curtained by them so effectually, that 
not even the well-trained vision of the spectator, 
<;ould discern aught save its outline through the 
gloom. 

Crossing the floor with muffled tread, Wylde 
gained the fireplace, and, taking a little shaded 
lamp from amid the litter of bottles on the table 
<;lose by, approached the bed. 

What was there in the sight that met his 
gaze, in the young face wan and deathlike, which 
so late he had seen * full of lusty life ; ' in the 
other, which until within this hour his eye had 
never rested on; which, so piteous was its woe- 
blighted aspect, that no eye long could look on 
it unmoved; what was there here that should 
•cause a man in the pride of his strength, to 
tremble like a girl ? th6 sombre eyes to bum redly, 
the stem feathres to grow locked and rigid, till the 
face was as a mask of stone P 

With a dark frown upon his brow he turned 
away, and reaching the table, sank on his loiees, 
the lamp slipping from his unheeding hand, his 
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fframe convulsed with a shudder, that spoke of 
more than mortal awe and dread. 

* If I held the reptile now within my grasp I 
would not ask to crush him. Possibly, even, I 
^ght help him at a pinch.' 

He had spoken the words, not lightly nor with 
thought to break them, but yet in the flush of a 
warm, new emotion ; and surely with no faintest 
presentiment that the hour was already close upon 
liim, when, in cold blood, and for his dear-bought 
honour's sake, he should be called upon to make 
them true. 

Of all the phantoms that late thronged 
around, one only stood beside him in that dark 
hour ; that one the ghost of the glowing youth that 
had gone out in ashes, a grisly, pale-eyed phantom 
now, but full as wrathful as of old, and clamouring 
loudly as then for the vengeance, which must be 
yielded, ere it vanish, and leave him imhaunted 
and at peace for evermore. 

What passed within him as, face to face with 
his inner self, he wrestled through the darkness of 
that hour, matters not. Enough that when the 
tempter had all but triumphed ; when the reed of 
w^orldly honour threatened to break beneath him, 
leaving him helpless at the mercy of his foe, 
there flashed back upon him, poor voiceless pagan, 
whose tongue had forgotten how to frame a 
prayer, the memory of those far-off better days, 
when deed like this to which he was tempted^ 
^ould have met with loathing; days when gentle 
lips had spoken words of warning, unheard 

VOL. I. 15 
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amid the strife of after years ; when gentle hands^ 
had sought to soothe the vengeful spirit, that had 
come to him at once a heritage and a curse. 

O God ! in what lower depth had that spirit 
well nigh plunged him ? Already it had steeped 
his soul in the guilt of murder^ but yet murder 
done in the open light of day, murder of which 
himself had perchance been the victim; whilst 

here 

Was this stricken creature a fitting mark for 
vengeance ? Was it to such a one as this, hover- 
ing affrighted on the confines of life, that he, wha 
rated himself a man, and not a craven, should deal 
a coward stroke by stealth ? . 

The hot blood rushed in a torrent to his brow ; 
he raised his lofty head as though to confront some^ 
base traducer, and at his side, mild of aspect as a 
pitying angel, beheld the man in whose cause he 
stood thus self-accused, the nameless foe he stood 
self-bound to past recall. 

For a moment, as they rested motionless, the 
pair might serve, the one for the portrait of some 
haughty vassal chief, forced, ill as his pride could 
brook it, to stoop on bended knee ; the other, not 
of sovereign prince, or prelate, but rather of some 
meek apostle, before whose presence even the 
loftiest might bow down. Then Wylde rose, and 
strode abruptly to the fireplace, every other feel- 
ing, vengeful and solemn alike, swept away for 
the moment by the one thoroughly male one of 
annoyance ; deep, irrepressible annoyance, that 
a stranger eye should have witnessed the emotion,. 
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which it would have galled him to hetray even to 
' a friend. 

That the eye that now witnessed it was quick 
I at reading signs, was evident when Woodward 

i spoke : 

J ' I see that I have intruded on you, and must 

1 crave your pardon. I was sleeping when a 

i sound of— of distress it seemed to me, aroused me. 

I forget how weak I am, in my wish to render 
i help/ 

! At the last word Wylde turned, and forcing^ 

K his eye to rest on the speaker, slowly scanned him 

from head to foot. 

' Has he suffered at the hands of his enemiea 
f. enough to wash out every crime ? ' 

t Seen thus in the clearer light, the poor crea-^ 

ture's whole aspect spoke a piteous affirmative to* 

the question. 
i A tall man, and once of stalwart build, but 

wan and shadowy now as was the phantom train 

that had preceded him ; a man bearing indelibly 

stamped on him, — on every feature of his woe- 
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J worn face, every line of his bowed form, — the 

dread ineffaceable seal set by Sorrow ; one who,, 
pleading aloud * My sorrow is my right,' might 
well claim, however crime-stained, to pass un- 
scathed by further vengeance, save from the hand 
of God. 

Something of the new feeling that sprang into* 
life as he gazed, found expression in Wylde's 
softened eye. Nevertheless, as Woodward held 
out his hand, it needed all the highbred courtesy 
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that rarely forsook him^ to make him yield Ms 
own, which, even when yielded, gave no response 
to the other's fervent grasp. 

A faint flush rose to Woodward's face. 

*Sir, you are not a friend. Why have you 
thrust yourself in among us P ' 

Not for dear life's sake could Wylde^s dry lips 
form a syllable ; but raising his eyes he saw re- 
flected in the dim old mirror overhead the two 
figures clasped hand-in-hand, and the contrast be- 
tween them struck him ; struck him with a rude 
shock, that brought home to him a stem conviction, 
such as prophet or golden-mouthed orator might 
tave laboured long and vainly to produce. 

Here were two men, one with the brand of 
Cain upon his brow, the other perchance the 
•meaner sinner, yet stained with no deeper dye 
of guilt. And of these two, sinners alike in the 
-sight of their Creator, one stood, like the forest 
♦oak, erect and towering ; the other lay prone and 
trampled, a frail reed on which the storm had 
•wreaked its worst ! 

Who was he that he had come forth almost 
scatheless, while this other had met so dread a 
rdoomP 

For the first hour in all those darkened years, 
+the heart of our voiceless pagan stirred with 
thoughts, that were each one a prayer. 

Time had been when he was wont to pray amid 
*the lowly ones, 'Forgive us as we forgive the 
trespasses of others ; ' and the memory of that 
ttime came back to him now, unmarred by thought 
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of earthly pride or honour; strong of its own 
strength to uphold him, without calling bribe or 
menace to its aid. 

Solely because of the God-given precept that 
* you forgive each one his brother from your 
hearts ' would he now stretch forth his hand to 
raise this trampled one; this brother to whom, 
unless instinct, reason, eyesight, all had banded to 
mislead him, he owed it that life was the dreary 
waste it was. 

* You are not a friend,' repeated Woodward 
huskily. * Why are you here ? * 

The interval, that to Wylde, wrapped in his 
heavy thoughts, had seemed but an instant, to 
Woodward, . watching every shadow on his com- 
panion's gloomy face, had been an age of sharpest 
anguish and suspense. 

He had felt sick at heart when first they told 
him that his secret was in the keeping of another ; 
but then they had added that this other was a man 
of honour, one bound by strongest oaths to stand 
his friend. Yet now in the face of this sworn 
friend, were plainly written hate and loathing, 
hate for which no chapter in the past could furnish 
motive; no 

On a sudden there flashed upon him the re- 
collection of that scene, when, placing in his handa 
the precious treasure-trove, Maurice Cronin had 
uttered a name, which falling on his then stunned 
ears had slipped from memory, had passed un- 
recognized when uttered since; which now in 
presence of its owner took shape and form, and 
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stood forth in stem relief, the name of the man 
whom, one other man alone excepted, he had most 
cause to dread on earth. 

In the shock of the sickening revelation, 
presence of mind and courage, and with them what 
little remained of strength, all forsook him ; and, 
slipping from Wylde's grasp, he tottered back and 
sank down, the words escaping in a feeble moan 
from his lips : 

* You know me. You have come to crush * 

With a fierce, imperious movement Wylde cut 

short his speech : 

* Be silent/ 

The sight of this utter physical helplessness, 
this terrible abandonment to despair, woke him 
from his sombre trance ; touched him as no appeal 
save this had power to do. 

With no sign of shrinking he raised the pros- 
trate man and bore him to a seat. Then with the 
two nerveless hands held close within his firm 
grasp : 

* I know nothing of you ; I wish to know no- 
thing except that I have sworn to help you, and 
that you need my help.' 

Adding presently in a tone in which if there 
yet lingered more of mortal pride than of the 
spirit of the Gospel precept, our scarce regenerate 
pagan was not all to blame : 

* What stronger plea have I to offer, if ever I 
kneel to ask for mercy from my God P ' 

And in this posture the doctor found them^ 
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irhen a minute later he stood within the chamber 
unperceived ; and so finding them, stepped softly 
back, nor again made his appearance on the scene, 
imtil, by sundry premonitory sounds, he had first 
given ample notice of his approach. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

OVER their tite-a-tite dinner Wylde announced 
to the doctor his intention of returning thac 
night to his quarters at the cottage, and of re> 
maining there for the ensuing three or four days. 

* I see that this decision surprises you, afta* 
your failure to eject me last night,' he said laugh- 
ing. * You may remember my teUing you, that thi* 
old house of yours had power to call up phantoms. 
Suppose, if it please you^ that one of these ha» 
crossed my path, and set down all my incon- 
sequences as the vagaries of a haunted man.^ 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. 

' So long as you talk common sense in plain 
English, or in good honest Irish on a pinch, I am at 
one with you ; but when you come to riddles in 
any tongue, I give you up. Am I to understand 
by this that you know who Woodward is, and are 
unwilling to help him ? in other words, that you 
mean to draw out of our compact, and leave me 
to do the work myself? ' 

* I know nothing of Woodward beyond what 
you yourself told me, nor shall I ever seek to* 
learn further. As to drawing out of our compact,. 
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promise-breaking was never in my line^ and I do 
not mean to take to it now. 

^The truth is/ he added, in a lighter tone, 
as he presently rose to go, * the truth is, I have 
discovered that this little woman at the cottage, 
has the power to play David4o my Saul ; and a& 
I happen to have relapsed into one of my Saul- 
like moods just now, I have a mind to try her in- 
fluence. In any case it is hardly wise to leave her 
longer to her own devices, since she plainly begina 
to doubt the accuracy of my story about Deverell 
Chase/ 

* Heaven be praised that I am not a woman ! ' 
ejaculated the doctor fervently, as he returned 
from lighting his guest to the door; 'else I 
should infallibly burst with curiosity, hemmed 
round as I am by mysteries, which seem to have 
the faculty of multiplying themselves ad infinitum 
every day I Uve/ 

* * * « * 

When next Wylde made his appearance in the 
sick room it was evident at a glance to the doctor, 
that Mattie Cronin's influence had not been tested 
in vain ; that the Saul-like mood was for the pre- 
sent at least dispelled. 

It was the flfth day from that of his meeting 
with Woodward ; for though in the interval Wylde 
had called regularly, morning and evening, at the 
surgery, and had heard his report from the doctor'^ 
own lips, he had steadfastly refused to set foot 
across the threshold until this particular morning, 
when, on learning that Maurice had been eagerly 
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•craying to see him, lie broke through his self^ 
imposed rule, and followed Matt in silence to the 
room. 

He found Maurice, who, having, as his guardian 
phrased it, ' managed to back out of the threat- 
ened fever,' was already on the fair road to re- 
covery, sitting up in bed in expectation of his 
coming; and, possibly impelled thereto by the 
flush of pleasure that rose to the lad's face at 
sight of him, he suddenly bent and kissed hizn, 
then- turned, and courteously saluted Woodward, 
who had risen from his seat at the bed-side on his 
approach. 

' I stayed away because I felt that my pre- 
sence was a restraint on you. May I count upon 
a welcome, now that I have been summoned 
back?' 

Woodward bowed. 

With the remembrance of that strange rebuff 
still fresh upon him, he forbore to proffer a second 
time his hand, but there was no lack of grateful 
feeling in the tone of his quick reply : 

* I am grieved that you should so misjudge 
me. I bid you welcome with all my heart.' 

Maurice looked on with eager eyes. 

It was only within the past day or two that 
his brain had begun to work its way clear of the 
heavy fumes that had obscured it since that fear- 
ful night ; yet already he had availed himself of 
the first moment when they were free of witnesses, 
to put to Woodward the momentous question, 
which, twice before foiled upon his lips, would no 
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longer brook delay : * Was the name of the man 
who wronged you, Arthur WyldeP' And re- 
<5eiving for his answer a prompt, emphatic 'No,' 
had simk back amon^ his pillows thankfully ; re- 
solved, with swift intuitive wisdom, to leave past 
and present mysteries to Time's unravelling ; to 
rest contented with the light vouchsafed him, 
without stretching beyond his dim soul's reach, 
to grasp at more. 

Yet, for all this sage resolve, his heart had 
•sickened within him when told that another was 
a sharer in their secret; his mind had on the 
instant conjured up the remembrance of the fate- 
ftd night, when, an unseen listener to Wylde's 
outpourings, his sense had reeled, his strong 
faith crumbled into dust. He had chafed till his 
vexed soul grew sick with chafing, at the fruit- 
less task of baffling off the memory of the words, 
which, hard though he strove to banish them, 
would still persist in 'running amuck' through 
his fevered, puzzle- weighted brain : 

' If I held the reptile now in my grasp ' 

What need was there that he should connect 
such words with Woodward, Woodward with his 
faith-compelling earnestness, his gentleness, his 
martyr-mien P And yet, coming as the sequence 
to the strange utterances that had preceded them, 
how shun the intuitive conclusion that they bore 
reference to the fatal locket ? the locket claimed 
by Woodward as his own ! 

Haunted night and day by thoughts like these, 
it may readily be believed that Maurice mended 
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but slowly. And all this time Wylde sedulously 
held himself aloof> until at last the young man'» 
craving to see him^ to put his vague, tormenting^ 
doubts to the test, broke bounds, and resulted in. 
the speedy reappearance of Wylde on the scene. 

* And you, too, Master Maurice,^ said Wylde^ 
as, having motioned to Woodward to resume hi& 
place, he seated himself on the bed at Maurice'^ 
feet; *what spirit was it impelled you to get 
knocked on the head at the very outset of our 
acquaintance. Scarcely a hospitable one, I should 
suspect.' 

Maurice laughed softly. 

He could afford to laugh now, for in the 
instant of witnessing the meeting of the pair a 
heavy load had been lifted from his heart ; a firm, 
clear conviction had come to chase the vain ima* 
ginings to which he had been the prey. 

Plainly, between these two existed something ;• 
a something that caused a mutual, strong re- 
pulsion, of which both were to his eye fully con- 
scious, though striving to set their consciousness 
at nought. But all as plainly could he read that 
these were not the wrong-doer and his victim;, 
and that one vital fact a thing established^ what 
mattered all else that lay beyond his ken P 

* That soimds very like what Sir Hugh Graca 
said to me,' he answered. ' I think though that 
the charge was a truer one in his case, sir, than it 
is in yours.' 

'True or false, I had your mother to make 
amends for you, so do not flatter yourself that X 
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•missed your welcome. That is tlie dearest little 
^oman on the face of the earth, though I am 
boimd to admit that she is, at the same time, as 
great a plague as ever lived. Only fancy, doctor ! 
After all my sacrifice of principle I have failed 
ignominiously. She taxed me roundly last night 
with my one unlucky bungling lie ; said she had 
seen through it from the first, and had only 
-stayed quiet out of regard for yoUy knowing that 
you must have had your own good reasons for 
keeping her in the dark. There is trustfulness 
for you ! Now, however, it seems she is at the 
end of her patience, and threatens to bear down 
K)n you, unless you produce Maurice forthwith.' 
'All in good time,' said the doctor, cheerily; 

* he can be moved safely enough, and I am glad 
K)f it, for just now I had rather have his room than 
his company. The sooner we clear the decks for 
miction the better, so to-morrow let us begin by 
moving him.' 

With a quick simultaneous movement, Wood- 
•ward and the young man turned to one another, 
the face of each all pale alarm and dismay. 

* By moving me,' repeated Maurice, hurriedly, 

* surely you do not mean to send me back until ' 

He broke down suddenly, his face flushing, 
tears filling his eyes, as he laid his hand on Wood- 
ivard's. 

A stormy look, one which, though but faintly 
rendered by the dim old mirror opposite, set the 
doctor marvelling shrewdly, swept over Wylde's 
face as he rose and walked to the window. 
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There was silence for a space, during wliicli! 
the doctor busied himself in carefully compound- 
ing a draught from the contents of sundry small 
phials standing by. 

Presently, having given what he deemed time 
sufficient for all varied emotions to subside, he- 
approached the bed, glass in hand. 

'Drink this, you young fool, and compose^ 
yourself. He does not often behave so like a 
baby, Mr Woodward, therefore accept this as a 
tribute to your power of attraction. You and 
Captain Wylde, between you, have turned the 
young man's head.' 

"Woodward looked up, making no attempt to 
hide the fact that the tears were streaming down, 
his face : 

* Leave us together for the little time I have 
to stay.' 

'I do not say but that we can manage that 
same if we all bring our wits to bear on it. Come 
hither, Captain Wylde, and give us the advantage 
of your experience. Bemember, you are president 
of our council from this out.' 

Thus summoned, Wylde came forward, out- 
wardly composed, yet with traces of the recent 
storm manifest enough in the lingering cloud on 
his brow. 

As he stood over him Maurice put out hia 
hand. 

'The doctor is mistaken,' he said, smiling. 
' You have not turned my head ; my head is steady 
enough, but I care so much for both of my new 
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friends, that I could not bear the thought that 
harm should come to either of you now/ 

'Harm shall not come/ answered Wylde,. 
shortly. 

With a quick, half-impatient gesture, he drew 
his hand away, and again took his seat on the bed. 

'Now, then,^ resuming, with an eflfort, the 
manner that had deserted him so suddenly at the 
coming of that fierce spasm of jealous pain, ' what 
is this that I am invited to confer about P You 
wish to remain here imtil after Mr Woodward's 
departure ? It strikes me there is no dijB&culty in 
that, since, now that you are well enough to be 
moved, what is to hinder your going as often 
as you please into the next room, where your 
mother or any one else can see you without 
endangering your friend P By the way, you are 
threatened with another visitor, for only this 
morning I encountered Sir Hugh Grace, riding 
with his daughter, the prettiest fairy I have seen 
for many a day ; and the little girl begged so 
hard to be let to see you, that, positively, savage 
though I am, I had to leave it to our gruff doctor 
here to say her nay, whenever she may come/ 

' There is no need to keep out the little girl,* 
said Maurice simply, 'she knows our secret 
already. She has been in it from the first.' 

Even Wylde, proof as he was ordinarily against • 
sudden shock, sprang to his feet with a ringing 
oath as this strange announcement met his ears; _^ 

Woodward in the same instant rising too, the 
grey shadow swiftly darkening on his piteous 
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face, the desperate look of a hunted animal flash- 
ing to his eyes. 

A moment more he tottered and would have 
fallen, had not Wylde, the piteous face again 
speaking ' a deep answer ' to the question (to the 
impiousness of which in that hour he woke fiilly 
alive), stepped forward and upheld him. 

Very gently he replaced him in his seat, 
motioning away Matt, who at the first note of 
alarm had hobbled to the rescue ; then bending 
low over him as he sank back : 

' Be a man ! ' he said harshly. ' Do you not 
•see that this is but an idle jest ; though by — this 
is the last place where I had expected to hear it.' 

As he lifted his head in angry defiance he en- 
countered the doctor's eyes fixed on him, with an 
expression it was not easy to misread. 

To our bluff man, his keen sense of humour 
held in check only by the pathetic element, which, 
commonly entered so largely into the materiel of 
the scenes, amid which the experiences of his life 
had been garnered up, there was something irre- 
sistibly comic in this swift verifying of his own 
prediction ; this spectacle of the sceptic conjured 
straightway into a proselyte, a fiery partisan, 
ready to cross swords with the friend of yesterday, 
if a dissenter from the new creed of to-day. 

With a broad smile, a grin rather, for once 
getting the upper hand of his well-trained gravity, 
he stepped forward and whispered a word or two 
in Wylde's ear, which fortunately, its owner being 
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:8till in a stooping posture, chanced to be at a con- 
venient level with his lips. 

Against the influence of the doctor's brisk 
J>onhomiey pride and irritability were at best but 
feeble barriers. In this instance they were no 
barriers at all, for though Wylde, in response, 
.-growled out a * Bah ! what nonsense ! ' though 
he knit his brows together with intent to coin a 
frown, the attempt was a failure^ resulting in a 
.grim half-angry smile. 

Meantime Maurice lay back silently, the pic- 
ture of helpless distress. 

'Tell them how it happened, doctor. Tell 
them we are not to blame.' 

' It happened simply enough, yet in a way that 
I would defy Solomon himself to have guarded 
against. You know already how Sir Hugh and 
his son and daughter turned up at the cottage 
Erectly after Maurice had conveyed you, Mr 
Woodward, indoors. In the double emergency of 
having you and his mother both apparently dying, 
he had no resource but to come on here for me, 
leaving the house in charge of Sir Hugh. In his 
absence you chose, it appears, to indulge in a most 
nial-d'propos fit of moaning, the same that set 
Master Grimes ever since on our track. So much 
and a good deal more we learned from little May, 
who, immediately she saw us come in, crept into 
Mrs Cronin^s room, to be in waiting to give us 
warning of our danger. 

' She had caught sound of the moaning, and 
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had actually divined the true state of the case^ 
guided to the right conclusion by what some would 
call instinct, but what I call a power of combin* 
ing things, which it has never been ipj luck to 
meet in possession of any feminine creature until 
now. 

' She had noticed, she said, that Maurice looked 
scared when he first opened the door for them; 
that he had stammered and broken down, once 
when making his statement to her father, from 
which she inferred, as she quietly admitted, that 
he was telling a lie. Furthermore, she noticed 
that, the last thing he did before quitting the 
cottage, was to look anxiously in the direction,. 
not of his mother's room, but of the door of the 
apartment, from which the sounds of moaning had 
afterwards come. 

' Then Grimes had knocked, and on the door 
being opened by Sir Hugh had buret in with a 

" D n you, you young gallows thief, I'll make 

you pay for driving me into a trap." Changing 
his manner on the instant when he found himself 
in presence of strangers, and afterwards, under 
the influence of his potations, mellowing so far, as 
to volunteer an acQount of the escape from Moor- 
field, with full details of the chase in which he 
had just been engaged. 

' " Papa," she wound up, " was so troubled 
about Percy that he did not mind a word. But I 
watched the man, and one time when, there came 
a very long moan, I saw a horrid look come into 
his eyes, and he laid down his glass and listened.. 
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And then I knew that the man he was hunting 
was locked up in the other room, and I stole in 
here to tell you all about it; for I knew you 
wanted to save him or you would not have hidden 
him, and I thought that it would be very bad of 
me not to try to help you, after all the pains that 
you have been at to help us." ' 

' The little scene in which she called on Maurice 
to stand sponsor for her fidelity^ tickled me im- 
mensely, was worthy the days of chivalry, in fact. 
But, not to make too long a story of it, I have 
seen the child a score of times since, and I have 
talked the matter over with her; and, notwith- 
standing that as a rule I distrust the sex, I have 
no more fear of her blabbing our secret, than I 
have of Mr Woodward himself.' 

From "Woodward himself there was not much 
to be dreaded at the moment, for he still lay back 
faint and scared, palpably only half reassured by 
the doctor's trustful tone. 

When the latter had ended, Wylde spoke : 

* What would I not give for your gift of faith. 
Doctor Egan ! There you stand, neither a fool 
nor a baby, and yet willing to trust in every one ; 
in Mr Woodward, in me, and now in a twelve- 
year-old maiden, who, if for no other reason 
than ' 

The doctor cut him short : 

* Let you stand to your colours as staunchly as 
the twelve-year-old maiden will to hers, and I 
shall not be much out in my reckoning. Anyhow, 
my faith or want of faith must have mattered little 
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in this instance. What could we do, more or less, 
other than we have done P ' 

Wylde turned from where he stood, his hand 
still on Woodward's shoulder, and took to striding 
up and down the room, as was his custom when 
either angered or perturbed. 

Presently, when his mind was made up on the 
matter in hand, he came to an abrupt halt. 

*Tou say that you appoint me president of 
your council, doctor ? ' 

' I do.' 

* Then I decide that Mr Woodward shall leave 
this forthwith; that to-morrow night, at latest, 
must see him on his way. Had I known at first 
what you have just told us, I should have advised 
far prompter measures ; for, say what you will, a 
*child is but a poor dependence, and we should be 
worse than fools to trust to it further than we can 
vhelp.' 

He drew a chair to Woodward's side, and sat 
down : 

* Sir, I bear in mind that I and all of us have 
promised not to pry into your history, and yet 
there is one question I would have you answer. 
Is it of necessity that you must bury yourself from 
the world P Is there no way by which men, bound 
to your interests as we are, resolute men who are 
willing to brave everything, can help you to your 
rightful place again ? ' 

Woodward shook his head. 
'There is no way. I myself witnessed the 
.mockery they called my funeral. The world 
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thinks of me as dead, and if I appeared in it to- 
morrow, it would call me a madman^ or else an im- 
postor, who had made you, all three, my dupes. 
Besides, here ^ — with sudden passionateness— 
*here, where the tragedy of my life has been 
worked out, I am stifled ! I breathe the vapours 
of a charnel-house ! I am a living man, chained 
hand and foot to the dead ! ' 

Wylde started as he listened to this outburst ; 
a strange sensation, a something akin to fellow- 
feeling, stirring for the first time at his heart. 

Here spoke the self-same impulse that in years 
past had urged him to fly the spot where the 
tragedy of his life had been worked out. Here, too, . 
spoke the longing of the haunted man, to be free 
of the ghastly memories, which, unless they 
vanished amid new scenes, as that evil-omened 
talisman had dropped from him, must leave him 
ever phantom-ridden ; a being cut off from the 
* roll of common men ' beyond recall. 

Truly this queer old world of ours is built up 
of paper walls ! 

Had Wylde but known in that hour in whom 
his evil-omened talisman had found a keeper ; 
of those then gathered within that dim room's 
narrow compass, had but even any one possessed 
the fuU sum of the knowledge, vain and useless be- 
cause parted among three, how altered had been 
the tenor of this our chronicle ! how diflerent the 
future of some, at least, of those with whom our 
story has to deal ! 

But we may not moralize, for the all-sufficing^ 
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reason that to do it ill is to do a stupid things to 
fiink ignobly for having rashly sought to soar; 
while to do it well demands faculties to which the 
better-gifted can only lay claim. 

' And in a foreign laud how can it be different P ' 

*In a foreign land I can breathe freely. 
Through God's mercy I am still a sane man^ and 
in a foreign land I can labour ; I can work at some 
task that wiU bring me back into kindred with my 
fellow-men ; that will bind me to them^ if by no 
other bond, at least by the strong one of the need 
of winning bread.' 

' Amen/ said Wylde. ' And now that that is 
settled we have only to deal with details^ which, so 
far as I can judge, may be simple and few enough.' 

Presently, after a brief conference, everything 
was arranged. 

At dusk of the following evening. Woodward, 
disguised as effectually as the means at hand would 
permit, was to proceed, guided by Matt, to a cer- 
tain spot in an unfrequented road^ about two miles 
to the rere of the doctor's house. 

At this point Wylde was to meet them with 
the doctor's gig, which he was to have borrowed 

with the intention of proceeding to E ^ there 

to take train for Dublin. 

Leaving Matt to make his way home alone, 
the pair were then to drive on to E — - — , arrived 
on the outskirts of which. Woodward was to alight 
and lie 'perdu in some sheltered place ; whilst 
Wylde should take the horse and gig on to the 
inn, and there leave them, with orders to have them 
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:«ent back to Doctor Egan on the following day. 

This done, he was to rejoin his companion; 
and adopting the additional precaution of not 
reaching it at the same moment, and of acting 
when they met as though they were strangers, the 
pair were to make their way round to the station 
(a mere wayside one, and not likely at this season^ 
and at such an hour, to be much troubled witSi 
strangers), where, by judiciously timing their 
moyements, they should just succeed in catching 
the late train, which would deposit them in Dublin 
that night. 

Arrived in Dublin, it would be easy to procure 
all that was needed for more permanent disguise. 
And, that effected, they would cross over, either 
separately or in company as they might deem 
wisest, to Liverpool, where "Wylde would remain 
until he had completed his self-appointed task, by 
seeing "Woodward set sail for his new American 
home. 

So far all went well. As long as ' ways ' only 
were under discussion, there was no dissentient 
voice, but when ' means ' became the question 
there arose a hitch ; for then Woodward stood up 
in strong emotion, and passionately declared his 
resolve to accept no larger sum, than would barely 
suffice to effect the one purpose of landing him in 
America out of reach of his foes. 

*It is cruel kindness to seek to thwart me. 
The future must be in my own keeping. They 
have beaten me low enough ; they have crushed 
the strength, almost the manhood, out of me ; and 
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my one chance of retrieval Kes in self-dependence; 
in the thought that I must find bread for myself, 
or else starve/ 

The doctor, wisely as was his wont, allowed 
this outburst its full natural vent; then, when 
Wylde would have spoken, he interposed coolly : 

*No one wants to thwart you. If this were 
purely a personal matter of your own I would not 
ask to meddle with it ; but it is a question of com- 
mon sense and consistency, and of these I am as 
well qualified to judge as you are. Listen to me 
a moment ! All of us here present, by enlisting* 
in your cause, have virtually bound ourselves to 
provide for your ultimate safety ; not merely by 
landing you on American soil, which would be 
only doing the work by halves, but also by famish- 
ing you with means sufficient to insure you liberty 
when you get there. 

* Now I do not want to frighten you by sug- 
gesting things as probable, that may, perhaps, 
never come to pass ; but yet common sense points 
to the possibility of Grimes having already be- 
taken himself to America ; and, although America 
is a big place I admit, yet who can tell but that 
you and he might be some day or other jostled 
together, in such fashion as that your only chance 
of safety would be in flight. Now flight, in such 
a case, implies a breaking away from all employ- 
ments, from all new friends, and hastening to lose 
yourself in some other crowded desert, where you- 
would have to begin all over again ; and where, 
if you had not money in your pocket, you might 
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starve before a beginning could be made, and so 
clieat us of the reward of all our pains. Ah ! 
that strikes home, I think ! Now, then, for a sen- 
timental view of the case, byway of eking out the 
practical one. This youth and you manifest a 
strong mutual predilection; so strong that, ta 
see you together, one might mistake you for 
father and son, or rather, I should say, for 
brothers, for that would be the more likely guess. 
After all that Maurice Cronin has done for you, it 
will not wound you to take money from him,, 
though it might do so to take it from another. 
Think^ then, if it please you, that every shilling 
of it is Maurice Cronin's, which I aver to be the 
truth, since sooner or later the contents of my 
strong box shall all be his ; and, in God's name, 
let us hear no more of a scruple, which is an insult 
to men whom you caU your friends.' 

After one of the doctor's trenchant speeches, 
most listeners were apt to discover that there was 
very little left for them to say in reply. Thus it 
was at least with the speech we have just given ; 
for following on it ensued silence, not the chill 
mutism of dissent, nor yet the dull restraint that 
comes of lack of matter for further converse, but 
the silence^ deep and emotional, which at times i» 
so much more eloquent than words. 
It was broken at last by Woodward : 
'I promise to be docile as a child in your 
hands, if you will indulge me in one last request. 
This little girl, who has been so good a Mend to 
me ! I should wish to see her once before I leave.' 
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' Christ above ! Misther Ber Sorra' take 

it for a tongue' — this in a passionate under- 
growl. ' Sir, do you want me to think you mad 
in earnest P ' 

The interrogatory came from Matt, who, seated 
apart at the fire, had hitherto maintained a rigid 
silence, but who now hobbled up to the group, his 
accustomed scowl changed to a look of deepest 
amazement and dismay. 

Hastily, but with no sign of annoyance or 
alarm, Woodward laid his hand on the old man's 
lips : . 

*I want to see the little girl. Matt. What 
sign of madness is there in that, since she knows 
already that I am here ? ' 

Then addressing Wylde and the doctor : 

* You will gratify me in this ? Call it senti- 
mentalism, folly, or what you will ; but let me see 
her.' 

Maurice looked up appealingly at the two 
judges : 

* Let her come.' 

The doctor's face wore a very dubious expres- 
sion. 

* Do you think it could be done, captain P It 
involves an extra day's delay to be sure, for I 
should be here in order to make all safe at your 
starting; whereas the best part of to-morrow 
would go in bringing the little one from Deverell 
Chase, and back. That, however, need not stand in 
our way if we like to do the thing, for, on reflec- 
tion, it would be as well we had another day to 
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look about us, and see into all that we have to do. 
What do you say P ' 

Wylde laughed somewhat cynically. 

'Mr Woodward must pardon my bluntness, 
but, to tell the truth, this does seem to me to 
smack of sentimentalism ; and that is a thing in 
which a man, circumstanced as he is, can hardly 
afford to indulge. However, I do not see that 
much harm can come of it, and even if there 
should, why ! among us we have force and cun- 
ning enough to ' 

* No harm will come of it,' said Maurice. 

* No harm will come of it,' echoed Woodward 
decisively. 

* So be it, then ! We will wait over another 
day. And, now that everything is settled, it is 
time I should think of carrying my report to 
your mother. One advantage of this new ar- 
rangement is, that by means of it I can make 
her hold aloof until we are fairly off. I have but 
to name your expected visitor, without stating the 
precise time of her appearance, to make Martha 
shun the place as if it were plague-stricken. She 
is a meek little woman, doctor, and I make no 
doubt but that she is a thoroughly good Christian 
to boot. If so, commend me to your thoroughly 
good Christian when you want a thoroughly good 
hater. Why, she hates this name of Grace, with 
a rancour that puts my mild pagan aversion in 
the background ! rather, I find that by compari- 
son mine is extinct, that it lies buried in the 
grave of the wretch who— — 
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* Good-bye, Mr Woodward. By my faith yon 
are a lucky man after all, since you can keep the 
history of your troubles to yourself. Mine have 
festered because the world knew them and pitied 
me ; pitied or laughed at me, which is much the 
same.' 

Again are we tempted to exclaim, Alas ! that 
our queer old world should be built up of paper 
walls ! that, for lack of some good angel to whisper 
counsel, so many leal friends should be fated to- 
wander blindly in a labyrinth, from out of which,, 
one wise word spoken in due season, had furnished 
them, each one, with a certain clue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CASTING about for a fitting text wherewith to 
initiate a new era in our narrative, we find our- 
selves realizing for the first time, possibly too in 
Ihe only way in which we are ever likely to realize 
it, something of the trite meaning couched in the 
oft-quoted phrase, Vembarras des rtcheases. 

Of axioms fitted to prelude every theme^ 
axioms wise, witty, soul-awakening, we have, 
indeed, a bounteous harvest; not alone garnered 
up in grim old tomes, beyond reach of all save the 
patient wisdom-lover, but scattered abroad in 
golden abundance, where the idlest, the most folly- 
smitten, may glean a share. The rub is, how to 
ohoose from out the profusion, and not that only, 
but having chosen, how to abide by our choice ; 
how to infuse the spirit of our text into the dull 
body of words that it is meant to animate ; how to 
make it, as it were, the key-note, in imison with 
which the whole succeeding strain should flow. 

Let us choose, for example, a lofty text, we 
must forthwith soar into the sublime, and presently 
•come floundering again to earth. Let us take a 
witty one, we must perforce wax humourous, and 
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then Heaven help the reader ! a trite one, we must 
moralize ; a text attuning to a gentler theme, we 
must e'en discourse of love. And as to none of 
those courses do we, in any sort, incline, we elect 
to discard all texts whatever ; and simply stating 
that a considerable interval has elapsed since 
the date of our last chapter, invite the reader to 
bridge, or else to overleap, the interval at his plea- 
sure, and to take his stand beside us, on that pre- 
cise point upon the ' shoal of time,' to wit, five 
and a half years later on, to which we have 
drifted, since last we conversed together concern- 
ing those, the story of whose lives it now behoves 
us to resume. 

Being thus bound to eschew proverb and quot- 
ation, we will indulge instead in a word or two of 
that prohibited thing self-praise. 

We claim, then, to ourselves, some credit for 
considerateness, in having so adjusted the close of 
the first act of our drama, as to let the curtain fall 
in time to shut from view a scene of parting, to 
expose which, fraught as it was with so much of 
strange emotions that defied alike analysis and ex- 
planation, could serve no purpose, save the un- 
gracious one of exciting feelings most thriftlessly 
akii^ to pain. We would fajn claim equal credit 
for considerateness now, since, if left to ourselves, 
we would, on lifting the curtain, disclose to view a 
meeting, of which we need but say, by way of pre- 
lude, that it might possibly be as joyful and unalloy- 
ed, at least in anticipation, as could well be any of 
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which this sore * bewildered earth ' of ours is ever 
likely to be the scene. 

Unluckily, however, this latter claim is one 
that we cannot yet awhile put forward, inasmuch 
as we are bound by the exigencies of our narrative 
to deal somewhat, in the first instance, in retro- 
spect ; a proceeding so obviously unavoidable, that, 
though of necessity involving delay, we proffer for 
it no apology, save a promise that it shall be of the 
briefest that our subject may admit. 

To begin t^en. 

Foremost among the personages for whom we 
must bridge over the interval that parts us, stands 
Arthur Wylde, who, in his character of guest, apart 
even from his temporary rdU of chief actor, merits 
that he should be the first to receive courteous en- 
treatment at our hands. 

For Arthur Wylde, then, it seems to us that we 
reintroduce him characteristically, when we say 
that he kept his word, not to the letter only^ 
but in the spirit; as, on returning from his 
strangely sorted mission, he presently gave ample 
proof. 

For many days following on his reappearance— 
immediately on his departure, Martha, cimning 
little mother bird, had swooped down upon the 
surgery, and borne her truant offspring back in 
triumph to the nest — he held himself almost totally 
aloof from the cottage ; taking up his abode, not- 
withstanding the doctor's remonstrances, at the 
Fowler, whence he would issue forth regularly 
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every morning, and mounting his horse, regardless 
of all vagaries of weather, ride off unattended^ and 
be seen no more within the precincts of his dwell- 
ing-place until night. 

That those systematic wanderings had for object, 
something other than the mere desire to renew ac- 
quaintance with the scenes familiar to his boyhood, 
was not meant long to remain matter of doubt. 

Late one afternoon, about the tenth from his 
return, as Martha, having reluctantly consented to 
her fledgling's trying his wings as far as Doctor 
Egan's, sat in her trim little parlour, musing idly, 
as wa sno^ her wont, in the ruddy fire-glow, the door 
opened, and, noiselessly as a spectre, Wylde stood 
at her side. 

What the shape and colour of her thoughts, 
matters not, but at sight of him the little woman's 
face flushed to a girlish rosy tint, and then as sud- 
denly went pale ; while such a great choking knot 
gathered in her throat, that not to save her life 
could she utter one word of welcome, of the many 
that surged upwards to her lips. 

All as silently as herself, Wylde drew forward 
a seat, and seizing the poker, began vigorously as- 
saulting the fire, until the whole was a towering 
mass of flame. 

This done, he turned and steadily encoimtered 
the gaze of the dumb, questioning eyes, so wistfully 
intent on reading his. 

At last he spoke : 

* I have come to-day, Martha, to talk on a 
subject which it seems to me that we have both 
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•of us been striving to shun. I have brought the 
letter with me to let you see it for yourself, so 
that when ' 

He took a paper from his pocket as he spoke, 
and unfolding it laid it on her lap ; a closely 
written double sheet, bearing witness in its yel- 
lowing tinge, that the burden of its song was no 
idle tale of yesterday- 

* When you read it, when vou see the extent 
of my claim, and of my responsibiKty, you wQl 
not deny that I have a right mark me, Martha, 
I am a lonely man, with no other tie on earth ! 
When you see all this you will not find it in 
your heart, to deny my right to the boon I 
-crave/ 

Not pausing to judge the effect of this speech, 
he rose and strode back to the kitchen, which he 
had noted to be free of occupant as he passed 
iihrough ; and taking up his post by the hearth, 
stood waiting, in the gloomy mood that men call 
•patience, until the emotions consequent on the 
persual of the letter should have had time in some 
sort to subside. 

Presently, recalled thither by a sound which 
he was too manly far to listen to unmoved, he 
was again in the inner room ; this time his pre- 
^sence all unheeded, while Martha, her face buried 
in her hands, rocked herself to and fro, sobbing in 
the extremity of distress. 

A time there perchance had been, when at sight 
of a woman's tears Wylde's heart had been as idly 
•stirred as any other man's ; but that time, if ever 

VOL. I. 17 
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it had had existence, had gone to swell the sum oT 
the past ; and now for sole demonstration of sym.- 
pathy he bent down, and, laying his heavy hand 
on hers, said harshly : 

* Hush, woman ! What is the sense of your 
whining so ? You are hypocrites, the very best 
of you, and false to the heart's core ; but it is your 
nature, and you cannot help it. I was a fool to- 
think that one of you could be true/ 

Martha's reply was to thrust aside his hand 
and to confront him with flashing eyes ; fear and 
defiance strangely at odds in her tear-stained^ 
quivering face. 

*It's you that are false,' she gasped pas- 
sionately, ' false and cruel and black-hearted like- 
the rest of them. You kept far from us in our- 
bitter trouble, when I thought many a time that 
he'd die of hunger and hardship before my eyes ; 
and now when all's over, you come to rob me, witk 
your talkin' of your rights, and ' 

She broke down sheerly for lack of breath to 
utter more ; then, after a pause, of which Wylde- 
had lost presence of mind to take advantage, added 
brokenly : 

* If I had thought it would come to this, I'd 
have prayed the Lord to take both of us to himself, 
before ever we'd have lived to see the sight of 
your evil face.' 

Like most men of giant mould, Wylde, though 
prompt enough, Heaven knows, in his resentments 
where a man was to be dealt with, possessed a 
temper, which no amount of mere woman's shrew- 
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ishness had power to ruffle ; and, though dazed an 
instant by this curious outbreak^ in the next it 
dawned upon him that it was purely the result of 
a misapprehension, which a word from him would 
speedily set right. 

Ever adverse to devious ways, when a straight 
one lay before him, he marched direct to the point: 

'Martha, you little termagant, does it not 
strike you that we are talking at cross purposes P 
I admit I was a trifle savage just now ; but it 
galled me to think that even you could not find it 
in your heart to bid me welcome. Tell me that I 
was mistaken. Tell me, in one word, what it is 
that you think I mean to ask P ' 

By this time Martha's small modicum of 
courage had evaporated; and what with her 
troubled, penitent face, and her sofb eyes brim* 
ming over with tears, she looked as little like a 
termagant as well could be conceived. 

'You want to take him from me. I know 
that you have the power, and the right too; I 
don^t deny it. I shouldn't have said hard words 
to you, only you dragged them from me ; but what 
is your right compared to mine P ' 

Wylde burst into a laugh. 

* Take him from you! Why, God a' mercy,, 
woman, have you forgotten, that it is not a child 
we have to deal with, but a man P Do you think 
that I could take him from you this time of day,, 
without giving him good reason why P ' 

*You said you had the right. What else- 
could I think you meant only that P ' 
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*Tou thouglit me a great monster, then, or 
else a most consummate ass. Listen to me and I 
will tell you wliat I meant. You know that for 
years I have wandered half over the earth ; 
wandered aimlessly, driven from place to place by 
the demon of unrest. You know too, at least I 
told you so, that here on the old ground, with. 
the first breath of native air, a better feeling came 
over me ; a longing to grasp at the one blessing 
that ' 

Unused as he was to the melting mood, 
IVylde's voice faltered, and the closing words 
came brokenly and fast 

* I claim the right to find a home with the boy 
and you, Mattie ; and I ask you, in the name of 
the good woman who was a mother to both of us, 
do not tell me that I must be a wanderer to the 
end.' 

He had struck the right chord by intuition ; 
had made his appeal in the one form of words 
which, to Mattie, * safe in the simplicity ' of her 
peasant heart, and leal daughter of the land where 
Josterage is an all but holy thing, had the force, 
the binding power of a command. 

With a face aglow with honest emotion, she 
rose and came towards him, both hands out- 
stretched : 

* Ah, then, was it to frighten the wits out of 
me, or was it only to try me, that you went so 
Jong a way about saying this ? ' 

Then more falteringly : 

' It is a poor home, sir, for the likes of you ; 
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but such as it is, Lord sees you are welcome to it 
with all the veins of my heart. Maurice, darling 
come here and say the same thing for yourself. 
The words always come ready to your tongue, not 
all as one as with a poor unlettered creature like 
me.' 

Entering languid and pale-cheeked, gravely 
altered for a season from the youthful Apollo, 
whom first we introduced upon the ' scene, it 
dawned hazily on the mind of our hero, that over 
the birth of one Maurice Evelyn Cronin had pre- 
sided some most inauspicious star ; since, break in 
upon a Ute-h'Ute when he would, he was sure to 
discern in one, or mayhap both, of its constituents, 
sundry dubious indications of emotion which it 
would be manifest, that at his advent they were 
desirous to conceal. 

In the present instance he paused not to 
analyze causes, all consciousness that he was de 
trop swept away for once in the pleasure- of be- 
holding Wylde ; with whom, since the latter had 
resumed his nomad habits, he had had no oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a dozen words. 

' What is it that I can say better than you can, 
mother P ' he asked, as with no salutation, save a 
warm clasp of the hand, he stood leaning on 
Wylde's broad shoulder in front of the hearth. 

* Tell hini that he is welcome, dear. He says he 
wants to make his home with us, with you and 
me, Maurice ; and only it is no fit place for him — 
He is a great gentleman, darling, and the last of a 
grand old stock ! only it is no fit place for him ^ 
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* A home with us, Captain Wylde ! Here ? ' 

* Am I welcome to it, Maurice P ' 

* What a question, sir ! but * 

He drew bax;k a step, cast a swift glance round 
the cosy mipretending Uttle room, fitter nest far 
for a dove than for an eagle ; then looked up at 
the stalwart figure, standing gloomy and frowning 
before him, and laughed aloud in boyish un- 
restraint. 

* Mother, he is jesting with you. Why, sir, I 
would as soon think of caging a lion in a wicker- 
basket, as of lodging you in a place like this.' 

* I am not jesting. I expect an answer to my 
question. Am I welcome to share with you in 
your mother's home ? ' 

For reply Maurice drew close to his side, with 
much the same look and gesture that, displayed 
towards Woodward, had roused Wylde up to such, 
a jealous wrath. 

*Do not blame me if I could not believe it. 
There are some things seem too good to be true.' 

There was a long pause, during which the two 
stood motionless side by side. Then Wylde said 
abruptly : 

* Some things too good to be true, are there ? 
Such a thing, for instance, as the death of this old 
dowager up at Glenbrook ; this amiable grandame, 
whose wealth is to make you a man of mark ? ' . 

Maurice coloured : 

' Do not let us talk of her ! She has nothing 
to do with us.' 

'No, Heaven be praised! Nevertheless, we 
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■must talk this once of her, were it only to shut 
her for ever from the future, which I came here 
to-night to map out. Let us sit down and come 
to a clear understanding as to what that future is 
to be.' 

Instead of obeying this behest, as Maurice and, 
his mother mechanically did on the instant, he 
took to pacing up and down the narrow room, 
looking, as he did so, nowise unlike a caged spe- 
cimen of the noble beast Maurice had compared 
him to ; a fact which presently seemed to strike 
liimself, for he stopped short in his walk with a 
laugh : 

* A lion in a wicker-basket, am IP I' faith it 
is amazing how pert you youngsters can be.' 
Adding, as Maurice, half abashed, was about to 
«ay8omethmg:m reply: 

* Leave that for the present, and listen ' to me. 
It is settled that we make our home together, is it 
not. Now, then, it is time to define the position 
which I hold I have the right to assume towards 
you ; and that brings us, of necessity, to the sub- 
ject of the old lady at Glenbrook. Your mother 
tells me that she has got your promise, never to 
have anything to do with those Cronins, nor with 
their money. That promise was extracted from 
you, I take it, under pretty severe pressure. Have 
you thought it over coolly since you made it, 
Maurice P Have you decided whether you deem 
it a binding one or not P ' 

Maurice coloured again, and faltered visibly, 
ere he could find words for a reply. 
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True he had thought it over coolly; Aarf de- 
cided, as in honour and filial duty he felt he must 
do, that it was binding on him. But none the- 
less was he conscious of a latent hope, none the^ 
less did he cherish a furtive arriere pensie, that 
eventually the doctor's words would come true ^. 
that sooner or later his mother would * come dowrt 
from her stilts,' and exult, as mothers are wont to- 
do, that her son should fill the place he was en- 
titled to by birth. 

But a question had been asked and must be- 
answered; answered all the more promptly per- 
haps, that for the moment he was awed back into- 
almost childish obedience, by the lofty, authori- 
tative tone in which it was put. 

* Of course I deemed the promise binding, sir ; 
there could be no doubt on that head when once I 
had given it. But at the same time I thought 
that as my mother had the power to set me free, 
it was probable — it was natural to expect that by— 
and-by ' 

Wylde's lips curled, and an angry light glit- 
tered in his scornful eyes. 

* It was natural to expect that by-and-by^ 
when her temper had cooled down a little, mamma- 
should relent, and reward her good little boy with* 
a sugar-plum, in the shape of a nice estate. By 
my faith, but you are a keen calculator! It is 
easy to be virtuous at your price.' 

Duty and awe, and gratitude too, notwith- 
standing, it was not in Maurice to brook tameljr 
such a taunt as this. 
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With a passionate burst on his Ups he sprang^ 
up, and turned to his mother : 

* Mother, why do you let him speak so P You 
should not ! for you know that I would throw all 
the Cronins and their money to the winds before I 
would give you a moment's pain/ 

Then addressing Wylde : 

* Who are you that you say this to me P By 
what right do you ' 

* Hush, darlin', hush ! ' 

Martha's face was ashen white as she stepped 
between them, trembling with terror as to what 
might happen,' should two such stormy natures 
come into collision on the spot. 

' Let him be, Martha. The question is a fair 
one.' 

As he spoke Wylde stooped, and lifted a paper 
that had fallen from the little woman's gown as 
she rose; a harmless-looking thing enough, and 
bearing no evidence on its time-stained face, that 
within its folds lurked a secret of shame : then, 
nothing daunted by the youth's defiant aspect, 
passed his arm round his shoulder, and drew him 
towards him. 

* The question is a fair one, and I have my 
answer ready. My right to guide, to control you 
even, had I exercised it earlier, derives from this ; 
from this letter, written to me by your mother 
almost in the very hour of your birth, and when 
she seems for the first time to have fully realized 
the truth, that her infant would be virtually father- 
less. By this letter she gave you to me, with an 
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injnnctioiL that I should fill your fiitibier's place, as 
God judge me but I would have done had it ever 
reached me; but I had cut myself off firom all 
<>ommunication with my home, and not until a 
few days before our meeting was I aware of your 
existence, else ' 

So far he had spoken in steadfast tones, his 
eyes carefully averted from Martha's spell-bound 
face ; but at this he turned to her, and held out 
his hand : 

' Martha Doran is my foster-sister. The child 
that calls her mothery has a claim, stronger than 
any kindred claim can now ever be, on me. I 
am alone in the world, the last of my race, and 
— ^In a word, Maurice, will you cast in your lot 
with your mother and her people, and throw this 
inheritance, as you woidd so much carrion, to the 
vulture brood that crave it for their prey ? ' 

It was no abatement of our hero's manliness 
that, long ere this speech had reached a close, 
tears had gathered thickly in his bright dark 
eyes ; that, as he clasped his mother passionately 
in his arms, no words would come to eke out the 
answer, which the act itself was fully eloquent to 
speak. 

An expression infinitely tender and pitiful, 
swept all sternness from Wylde's face as he 
looked on. 

* You are a good fellow,' he said softly, * there 
is true blood in you, for all that you cannot boast 
much of your father. I wish I had come a little 
earlier, Maurice ; in time to have taught you to 
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think of me ^as your father. I could now in that 
case put in a claim to a son^s duty and obedience 
at your hands/ 

The true blood with which he had credited 
him, spoke in the gratified flush that rose to the 
joung man's cheek ; in the frank humility of his 
prompt reply : 

* You have come in time for that, sir, if you 
think it worth while to claim it. You do this 
for my mother's sake, I know, but all the same 
I thank you that you would have me forget the 
disgrace ' 

Wylde stayed him : 
at is a bargain, then ? ' 
' If yotl will.' 

* Do you ratify it, little woman ? ' 

Save that she placed her son's hand in that of 
the speaker, Martha made no reply. But, as in 
Maurice's instance, Wylde read the action as a 
sufficiently conclusive one, and, waiting for no 
words to confirm it, he went on : 

* I have now, then, reached the point that I was 
driving at from the first. Let us sit down, while 
I unfold what I have been maturing this week 
past^ and which only wants your consent, to be- 
come on the instant an accompUshed fact. I need 
not ask you, Martha, if you remember Desmond's 
Tower, and I conclude that you, too, know it, 
Maurice P the old keep on the hill, a mile or so on 
this side of Prior's Pass P ' 

Maurice nodded assent. 

^ Desmond's Tower and a fair stretch of land 
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around it, once belonged, as perhaps this reticent 
mother of yours has not told you, to a branch of 
the family of the Desmonds; the representative- 
of which, Colonel Desmond, had the misfortune 
to marry my father's only sister, and, going forth- 
with into harness with his worthy brother-in-law^ 
went headlong to the devil as fast as he could go. 
I do not mean to inflict on you a family history. 
It is enough for my purpose to say that the estate- 
came to the hammer ; that the colonel died by his- 
own hand, leaving a penniless daughter, who, for- 
tunately for herself, did not long survive him ;: 
and that his nephew, Walter, the last of the stock 
like myself, and nearly as luckless a poor wretch, 
quitted the country in search of fortune, and for 
aught that I can tell to the contrary, has gone 
years ago to his account. 

* You will ask what this is a prelude to, and 
I will tell you. Coming .back here, and meetings 
a warm welcome, where I had feared that I should 
find nothing *of my friends but a grave, I con- 
ceived the idea, a foreign one to me, and Heaven 
only knows how pleasant, of making myself a* 
home with your mother and you ; and forthwith I 
began casting about, to decide where that home- 
should be. 

* Had I a choice, I had pitched on my uncle's 
old family-house at Prior's Pass; but that was^ 
out of the question for two reasons. In the first 
place, that part of the property is in the hands of 
a parvenu^ who seems to think that much of the 
prestige of an old family lingers round their dwell- 
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ing, and, consequently, would not part with it at 
any price. And, secondly, out of the wreck of 
my father's fortunes, I saved no more than suffices 
to bring me in an income of about seven hundred 
pounds a year; enough for decent people, who 
think more of themselves than of their belongings, 
tto live upon in peace and comfort ; but not more 
than one-tenth of what we should require, were 
we to attempt to set up housekeeping on anything 
like the old traditional scale. 

'The next best thing, or rather a far better 
thing, is the Tower, joined on to which some 
■sensible man, lately dead, had built himself a 
-snug, rooiAy house ; of which house I have within 
the past week learned that I may become the 
tenant, and eventually, perhaps, the purchaser, on 
fair terms, together with a dozen or so of the old 
:acres thrown in. 

* Now you have got the whole story, which, if 
you were not both of you so highly emotional, I 
«ould have got through with in five minutes. It 
is for you, Martha, to say when you can be ready 
for the flitting ; and let it be soon, like a good 
480ul, for I am impatient until the new life has 
been fairly begun.' 

* Desmond's Tower is not far from the Chase ; 
not nearly so far as this,' said Maurice pre- 
sently, when (a new emotional stage having been 
successfully passed through) the party had so far 
recovered tone as that its members, the male 
portion at least, could again converse in con- 
nected phrase. 
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*H'in! that « a drawback surely; but we 
cannot help it/ 

* A drawback, sir ! Why, I like them all so- 
much ! Percy and little May, and even Sir Hugh^ 
How can you call it a drawback ? ' 

^ I speak merer on your mother's account than 
on my own. My wrath against the name was a 
long, fierce fever, and it has burned itself out at 
last. But, if I understand Doctor Egan aright^ 
she persists in her resolve to ostracize the entire^ 
race ; she will not, he tells me, have one of the- 
name to cross the threshold at any price.' 

* No one shall seek to thwart her then. Only 
I feel certain, that if she once saw May and Percys 
she would soon come to forget ill will.' 

* It is not ill will,' murmured Martha huskily^ 
^ it is only that I cannot bear it. Your plan is a 
bad one, Mr Arthur. I have no biisiness going- 
where I would hinder you seeing them that it is^ 
fit you should mix with. You had best leave me 
in my own position, where I can make nor meddle- 
with none.' 

*Tut, Martha! Your position is that in 
which your husband should have placed you; 
and which, since he has chosen to neglect his* 
duty, your brother is resolved that you shall 
occupy from to-day. Do not vex yourself about 
a trifle. My guests are not likely to be very 
numerous ; and should Sir Hugh Grace ever 
chance to be among them, it will be as easy for 
you to avoid him in your new home as it is in 
this.' 
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'Ah, if you can manage to do that^ I'll not 
say against the children. I won't mind them. 
They may come as often as they like.' 

So the matter ended ; Wylde satisfied at having 
carried the main point at any cost ; Maurice well 
pleased that he had won a concession, granted at 
apparently such slight expense of pain ; Martha 
too flutteringly, foolishly happy, to question as 
to whether or not contentment made one among 
the sum of her sensations; yet dimly conscious 
the while, that deep in some cob- webbed cranny 
of her mind lurked a faint misgiving, destined 
soon to be faint no longer ; destined, on the con- 
trary, soon to become a thing of giant growth, an 
incubus, crushing peace from out her soul ; destined, 
too^ to be fatally verified in the self-same hour in 
which— — 

But it strikes us that here we had best close 
our chapter; and thereby shun the risk of be- 
coming turgid, or at least obscure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HERE, on the threshold of a new chapter, we 
stand self-convicted of the sin of promise- 
breaking ; of having failed to make good our word 
that the curtain should rise on a gladsome meet- 
ing, a sunny contrast to the shadowed scenes that 
had gone before. 

A few further notes of prelude, and the promise 
shall be fulfilled. 

It was a nine days' wonder for the village gos- 
sips, when, with the wild March winds wailing 
the dirge of the forsaken homestead, Martha 
Gronin and her son made their flitting, and took 
up their abode in the more imposing dwelling 
which (barring all interference or assistance) 
Wylde had monopolized to himself the task of 
preparing for their reception. 

That the labour had been no half-hearted one 
was evidenced by the thousand and one trifles, 
in which the tastes and requirements of the new 
occupants had clearly been consulted for ; by the 
blending of homeliness and simplicity, with all 
that genuine comfort, and much that modern 
elegance, might demand. 
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That the effort was a * success ' in the fullest 
^sense of that all-solacing word, was no less mani- 
fest in the glistening eye with which the Kttle 
woman viewed her new surroundings; by the 
faltering tones in which (Maurice having, on the 
ffirst morning following on the installation, con- 
siderately left them to indulge unrestrained the 
-emotions which this coming back to the scenes of 
their youth must naturally evoke) she addressed 
Wylde in the words : 

* They say that, living or dead, a mother never 
•can lose care for her child, nor forget them that 
befriends it. If so, God sees that you will have 
the reward of what you are do ' 

Wylde cut short her speech. 

* Tut, nonsense ! there is no question of any 
mother's child in this ! All that I can do from 
this to the day I die, would be too little to make 

^amend8 to vourself. I do it for the sake of " auld 
lang syne," Martha, and of the good woman that 
reared us ; or rather, to tell the plainer truth, I- 

•do it for your sake, and for my own.' 

* You don't know all that you have done ! 
You have taken him out of the way of temptation, 
-and in doing that you have lifted a heavy load 
from off my heart. With you always at hand to 
keep him straight — I can see that he thinks a 
power of you, for you have got hold of him by the 
pride and by the feelings both, — with you always 
at hand, there is no fear of him. He would lose 
ten times as much, before he'd do what would 
*earn your contempt.' 

TOL. I. IS 
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A shade of the contempt to be thus deprecateiT 
curled Wylde's lip. 

* By my faith, Martha, if I were Maurice, I 
would not be flattered at your over-caution. Ta 
my mind he is a dear good fellow ; warm-hearted 
and manly and upright, and with as little of the 
sneak or humbug about him, as any one I ever met. 
• Do you not see that you insult the lad by this per- 
petual doubt ? * 

' Lord knows I am the last should do that then^ 
It would be a lie for me to say one word again my 
darlin', for from the day he was born, he never said 
or did what could do me hurt. But he comes,. 
God help him, of a bad, bitter stock, and it's an old. 
sayin' that what is bred in the bone is apt, soon or 
late, to come out in us ; and that is why I a^l^ 
thankful that he is put out of the way of tempta- 
tion ; that is why I will never cease blessin' you: 
while I live.' 

Wylde^s face clouded, and involuntarily he- 
rose and took to striding up and down the apart- 
ment. In choosing to himself a permanent dwell- 
ing the tall man had taken heed that the chambers 
should be bright and lofty, and of such fair dimen- 
sions that he could indulge therein this pet pro- 
pensity, without risk of overturning his household 
gods at every step. 

* Comes of a bad, bitter stock, does he ? ' 

He had known this in the same instant in which 
he had learned the fact of the boy's existence, had 
thoroughly realized it from the first. But none 
the less had he harboured, lialf unwittingly, a hope 
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that it might be otherwise ; a hope that had surged 
into being in the hour, when face to face with 
the victim of a vengeance, more fell than Jm weak 
hate had dreamed to compass, he had felt that 
same weak hate drop like an evil mask from off hia 
soul, showing that beneath lay dormant the spirit 
of the Samaritan, waiting but for a touch like thia 
to wake it into life. 

Oblivious for the moment that he had promised 
otherwise, he spoke the question that rose to his 
lips: 

* Martha, why will you not tell me all, when I 
have sworn that no harm shall come of it P You 
are paying a heavy price already for deception » 
Would it not be better to trust me fully, so that 
between us we might guard against * 

But this was touching Martha on the one point 
from which honour and conscience, and fear too^ 
aU forbade that she should swerve. 

' I told you once before that if you were to cut 
me into pieces, you should not learn his name from 
me. But I tell you now, that, if you ever again 
try to tempt me into breaking my word, I'll turn 
^ my back on you, ay, and on him too, if he likes ta 
keep with you, and go where I'll never see the 
face of either of you while I live.* 

The little woman was desperately in earnest,, 
desperately frightened too ; for the words, gently 
as they were spoken, had called to mind that other 
time when they had come to her coupled with a 
threat ; when the speaker, now so calm and self- 
contained, had towered over her like a giant demon^ 
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craving blood as tlie price of the secret lie could 
reveal. 

Wylde shook his head^ and laughed a little 
bitterly : 

* Poor soul! I frightened you once too often, 
did I P Do not be vexed, Martha. The question 
slipped from me unawares, but I promise never to 
repeat it again.^ 

He took another turn down the room, thea 
oame back to her : 

* It is the fate of some men — I am one of them 
— that the deeds of their reckless youth shall never 
be forgotten to them. I cannot wonder that you 
fear to trust me, for till lately I would have feared 
to trust myself; therefore let it rest now. But, ia 
Heaven's name, do not blame me if I should make 
a blunder, working, as I must henceforth do, in the 
dark.' 

The tone of grave humility, the pain that spoke 
in the words, half- warning, half-reproach, cut 
Martha to the quick ; stirred her heart as no mere 
prideful outburst could have done. 

Her eyes filled, her breath came quick and fast. 
What if he spoke prophetically? If worse ill • 
should come of her reticence, than could follow on 
the disclosure she withheld ? What if ? 

For a brief space she strove to think ; and then, 
carried onward by the tide of the new emotion 
rthat swayed her, was about to speak, about to 
utter the name that, once falling on Wylde's ear, 
had altered for ever the course of this our history ? 
But being a woman, and woman-like, * capable of 
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fears/ she paused irresolute, when the 'name had 
reached her lips ; and, as she paused, the fateful 
moment slipped past her, went to swell the vast 
sum of those, from each one of which dates a failure 
or a crime ! In the next the door burst quickly 
open, and, hilarious as a pair of school-boys^ 
Maurice and the doctor made their appearance on 
the scene. 

Presently, when they had sobered down a little, 
the doctor fell to grumbling. 

It was all very well for Martha and her boy to 
relish their change of quarters. Desmond's Tower, 
with its pleasant environment, was decidedly a cut 
above Ivy Cottage, cosy nook though it was. But 
what had he gained to compensate him for the loss 
of the homestead where he had always found a 
ready welcome P What was he to do with himself 
on the long winter evenings, debarred the com- 
panionship of those, with whom he was ever wont 
so genially to unbend ? 

'Desmond's Tower ought to topple on your 
head for your graceless insinuation that it could 
harbour aught inhospitable,' laughed Wylde. 

' Much obliged for the implied welcome. All 
the same you would find a wide diflference be- 
tween stepping the bit of road from Bath-Cronan 
and the cottage, and travelling the six stiff miles 
that I have had to come to-day, to bid God speed 
you in your new home.' 

For all his grumbling the doctor was aglow 
with satisfaction; none the less unalloyed that 
before any of those changes had been effected 
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his full consent and approbation had been asked 
and obtained. 

To all Wylde^s plans for the future, as un- 
folded in a tSte-a-tite which had preceded the 
one held with Martha, the doctor had given his 
unqualified approval; barring only one point, 
which had seemed to him too utterly Quixotic 
for any sane man seriously to press. 

'Make a soldier of the lad, in God's name, if 
his mother will let you,' he had said, in answer to 
Wylde's question if he were willing to forego his 
project of bringing Maurice up to his own pro- 
fession. 'It is a fair calling enough in its way, 
though, as we do our kilUng on another principle, 
I cannot say that I have much sympathy with it. 
But as to insisting that he must resign a hand- 
some independence, simply because his father was 
a blackguard, why — I am shy of saying what I 
think on that head to a man of your inches ; but 
when his mother made a like proposition, I told 
her that she was a silly little woman for her pains.* 

* I am not a silly little woman, though I ad- 
mit I am of the same mind with one. Maurice 
is old enough to decide for himself, as he did 
once already, when it came to the question of de- 
serting his mother. In any case the sum of what 
I have to say is, that all my projects concerning 
him hinge on this very point ; that either he must 
resign this inheritance, or else I wash my hands 
of all future meddling with his affairs/ 

* That is a hard condition ; what have you to 
give him in exchange P Pardon my freedom of 
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tspeech ; but from a man who meant, as I did, to 
charge himself with this youth's future career the 
question is a fair one/ 

' Perfectly fair, and my answer to it is ready. 
I have an income of about seven hundred a year, 
three hundred of which I mean to make over to 
Maurice on the day he enters the army, where, 
with common prudence and economy, it will su£Eice 
him in addition to his pay. The entire shall be 
his at my death.' ^ 

'Humph! You are a young man, Captain 
Wylde, to bind yourself to a life of celibacy. I 
am not all out an old one myself, and yet I 
remember you in a pinafore. What if some fine 
day the humour should seize you to marry P It 
has caught hold of some very wise folks before 
now, and I have aye remarked that men of your 
stamp, the representative men of a race, are apt 
to have a hankering in the long run, after an heir 
of their own name. What would become of 
Maurice then?' 

There was something about the doctor, with 
his fearless bonhomie, which ever took the edge 
off Wylde's stateliness ; and though obviously he 
winced at this home-thrust, and though his face 
flushed darkly red, there was no trace of hauteur 
or anger in his voice as he replied : 

* I shall never marry. I have not studied the 
subject so closely as you seem to have done, but I 
can answer for it, nevertheless, that in me you see 
a representative man who is resolved to be the 
last of his line.' 
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'I hit vou too hard there/ said the doctor* 
frankly ; * I beg your pardon/ 

* Not 80. You merely touched an old sore at 
Trhich I should wince the same if I were eighty. 
You forget I told you that the one thing I had 
left me to be thankful for was, that no woman, 
now held me in her toils/ 

*Well, if ever you feel inclined to change 
your mind, it may comfort you to know that yoa< 
can do so with tolerable impunity. I, too, have 
a snug little holding, about equal in value to your 
own, which, as you may remember, I told poor- 
Woodward should go to Maurice at my death ;. 
and so ' 

' Better make no rash promises, doctor,' inter- 
polated Wylde slyly. * You, too, are a represent- 
ative man, and, as such, may experience thi» 
inevitable hankering after ' 

'Pshaw! there is a spice of romance about 
you, and that always augurs a tendency, sooner 
or later, to be caught ; but my heart is as tough 
as bull's hide, and is likely to become tougher the 
more I see of the sex. I wish that Maurice were 
as sure of his corner in heaven, as he may make 
himself that no woman shall ever come between 
him and the few acres he is to get from me.' 

Being thus cordially at one onfall points of 
importance, and Maurice hailing with delight the 
prospect of his change of career, it needed but a 
word of entreaty from Wylde to gain the doctor's 
promise, that he would take on himself the task of 
breaking the matter to Mrs Cronin. And it was. 
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in fulfilment of this promise that he had now 
made his appearance at the Tower^ despite the six 
miles of muddy distance^ against which he had 
feelingly animadverted at every step. 

Inexpressibly to the relief and equally to the 
surprise of the trio (it was amazing to behold 
how one meek little woman contrived to hold 
these three fair specimens of male humanity in 
a state as closely resembling bondage^ as could 
co-exist with the glorious institutions which in-^ 
sure such lavish freedom to us all), Martha neither 
wept nor fainted, neither waxed hysterical nor yet 
wrathful, when, with a characteristic admixture 
of caution and frankness, the doctor unfolded the 
new project to her view. 

True, there was a world of unspoken reproach 
in the glance of her blue eyes, as she fixed them on 
Wylde's guilty face. True, too, her lips quivered 
and her cheek went very pale as she put her arm 
round her boy's neck, and pressed him convulsively 
to her bosom. But, then, this latter was an old 
trick with mothers, old possibly as when the first 
fledgling sought to quit the nest, and one that 
they will surely cling to to the end of time ; and 
beyond this she made no demonstration. Onljr 
when the doctor had brought his mission to an? 
end, she turned to Wylde, and said piteously : 

* You will not ask to take him from me vet 
awhile P He is young still, and when once he 
goes from me, he wiU never be the same to me 
again.' 

*You may tie him to your apron-string for 
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the next two years, Mattie. It will be time 
enough for him to begin life on his own account 
at nineteen. By that time he will have learned 
all that we can teach him here at home.' 

Once again, ere that memorable day had worn 
to its close, Martha's fortitude, courage, constancy, 
or whatever else the attribute called into action, 
was fated to endure a strain ; for scarcely had the 
doctor taken his departure than there presented 
themselves at the Tower two others, whom it 
irked her far more grievously to receive ; to wit, 
young Percy Grace and his sister, the former too 
eagerly intent on welcoming Maurice to their 
nearer neighbourhood, to postpone his greeting to 
a later day. 

It was not in Martha, however, genial soul 
that she was, and hospitable to the core of her 
warm Irish heart, to be long proof against the 
grace and sweetness of the little girl, who was 
obviously (to the eyes of one spectator at least) 
bent on winning her way to the good woman's 
regard. While for Percy, who, had he come 
before her strong and healthy, had surely repelled 
her, all her motherly sympathies were at first 
sight enlisted; the contrast between the pale, 
fragile boy and her own young mountaineer, 
(stalwart and hardy now, as though illness had 
never touched him), striking home to her heart 
with a pang, born of which there sprang to life a 
feeling, widely different from any with which she 
had awaited the approach of its object^ scarce an 
hour before. 
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Coming back presently with little May, whom 
he had been convoying to the summit of the 
tower, the view from which formed one of the 
chief points of attraction of their new abode, 
Maurice found the pair seated in social converse 
before the fire ; Wylde, who had just returned 
from accompanying the doctor part of his home- 
ward way, standing by, an amused, though evi- 
dently none the less an interested, witness of all 
that passed. 

With childlike impulsiveness, which to those 
acquainted only with the grave, womanly aspect 
of her character, seemed most foreign to the little 
damsel's nature. May ran up to him, her face 
beaming with delight : 

*We have been looking for you everywhere. 
Such a beautiful place, and such a river ! The 
river at Deverell is not like that, and we have no 
boat; but Maur' — she checked herself — * Mr 
Cronin says that you are going to get one, and 
that if papa will let me come you will row me 
about in it all day long. You will ask papa to let 
me come, will you not? I have no fun at 
Deverell, and I should like it so much.' 

Wylde laughed. 

' I doubt if papa would entrust you to me. A 
dainty little princess like you to the care of a 
one-armed man/ 

May's face clouded instantly, and she drew 
back a step ; then with a tender, caressing move- 
ment, laid her hand on the empty sleeve and 
^azed up at him^ the great blue eyes like those 
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of a pitying angel shining throngli her tears, 

Wylde bent and kissed her cheeky his manner 
quite nntinged with its wonted stateliness ; gently 
. paternal in fact as the doctor's might be in like 
case. 

'It happened before you were bom, pretty- 
one. It is too late to cry for it now/ 

Then more lightly : 

* But I have one arm still at your service, and 
should that fail, here is Maurice. You know by 
this time that you may trust in him/ 

May turned, and as if in acceptance of the- 
assurance, held out her hand, with something of the 
same princess mien, the same gesture of a young- 
queen committing herself to the care of a loyal 
subject, which had so tickled the doctor's gravity ; 
Maurice, although his cheek flushed darkly red in 
the effort to control the impulse that would have 
led him to follow Wylde's example, contenting- 
himself with clasping the little hand in a firm 
grasp, as he drew the owner with an air of proud 
proprietorship to his side. 

Midway in the act of replying to'some remark 
of Percy's, Martha stopped short, struck mute by 

the heavy thought that on the instant crossed her 
mind. 

Gould this be the beginning of the end that she- 
had dimly caught a glimpse of from afar ? the end, 
foreseeing which — ^to avoid which — she hadassented 
to a parting, that was bitter to her with fourfold 
the bitterness of death. 

With the lad's eyes fixed upon her wonder- 
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ingly — ^none other had noted her changeful face 
— she strove to rally. 

'You were saying, dear — I beg your pardon, 
sir, you were ' 

'I was bespeaking a constant welcome, Mrs 
Cronin. I know that there is a reason, a family 
reason, why Captain Wylde might find our 
presence distasteful. I asked my father and he 
told me the whole story ; but I am very fond of 
Maurice, I could not be fonder of any fellow, not 
if he were my own brother ; and in short, if you 
will let us be like brothers, I promise that 1 will 
never give you cause to regret it.' 

' And he is very fond of you. It is many's the 
time he told me so since the night he first saw 
you; and it was God that brought it all about, 
and He knows what is for the best. Don't mind 
me if I speak a bit strange like. It is only to-day 
I heard that they would be soon taking him from 
me, and the trouble of it is very heavy at the first.' 

* Take whom from you ? Not Maurice ? ' 

'Yes. They are going to take and meike a 
•soldier of him by-and-by. I know it is a fine 
thing, and just what he is fit for; but I disre- 
membered that he was not to be always a child — 
Do not laugh ! it is the way with us all, high and 
low. Your own ma if she was living would think 
the same of you ; and, as I was saying, it comes 
heavy on us at first when we find out our mistake.' 

*But that will not be for a long time yet, 
Mrs Cronin, and, meantime, promise me that you 
will let us be close friends. I cannot speak to 
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Captain Wjlde on the subject^ but yoa con speak 
for me. You can ask him to forget that we bear^ 
the same name with the man who did him wrong.' 

*A11 I will promise is, that I'll not seek to- 
meddle between you, but that I will leave you both 
in the hands of God. If I was own mother to the 
two of you, I could do no fairer than that.' 

Yet, for all her trust in Providence, Martha 
lay down that night with a heavy heart ; a griev- 
ous consciousness which she coidd not stifle, that 
once ' entered into crooked ways ' our early truth 
may never more walk with us ; that to but few of 
us erring mortals is it given to retrace our way, and 
set our weary feet once more in paths of peace. 
« « « « * 

Time passed on, doing, as ever since its silent 
race began, ' Time's o£Bce ' unto all things earthly, 
regardless alike of human hopes and fears : bring- 
ing joy to some, to others sorrow, to all change ; 
to none more than to the gracious maiden, who 
standing, not 'reluctant' because unconscious, 
* where brook and river meet,' looked upward, 
' womanhood ' already shining through her soul- 
lit eyes, into the face of the young soldier, who, 
on the eve of quitting home and country to seek 
for glory, had hied him hither (brave enough to 
outward seeming, but inly with a sinking heart) 
to say farewell. 

* You will be a grand young lady by the time 
that I come back, May. I shall not dare to call 
you May then I suppose? It must be "Misa 
Grace," or ' 
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He broke off, flushing darkly to the temples ; 
then with a sudden gush of passion in his voice : 

* You will think of me sometimes when I am 
gone, May P You will not let any other fellow 
cut me out P * 

May's eyes filled incontinent, although, with 
the April mood of changeful sixteen, her pretty 
cheeks dimpled in the same instant to a smile : 

* Cut you out, Maurice ! what a word ! How 
could any one cut you out any more than they could 
cut out Percy P It * 

Here the rain got the better of the sunshine, 
and the girl's words came brokenly, a stifled sob 
between : 

' It is very unkind to— to talk of calling me 
" Miss Grace,*' as if I ' 

Then more connectedly : 

' I promised him that I would always be your 
sister. I wiU never break my promise while I 
live/ 

Burning words rushed to Maurice Cronin's 
lips, and in another moment must have escaped 
them, when, looking down into the tearful face 
of the girl whom but yesterday he had called a 
child, it flashed upon him, wise as he was with 
the wisdom of far riper years, and chivalroua 
as the fabled Arthur, that to speak such words 
to childish ears were desecration ; worse still, 
when judged by the world's code, that it was base 
requital for the frank trust in. his honour, on 
the strength of which trust it was, that he stood 
now as a brother by her side. 
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'Promise only that you will not forget me, 
May/ 

The girl bent her head. 

* And you will go often to see my mother and 
comfort her P It is not that I am a vain fellow, 
hut we have been all in all to one another ever 
since I was bom, and I know that she will miss 
me awfully. You will be a daughter to her while 
I am away. May, will you not P ' 

* Your mother does not want me, Maurice ; she 
does not care for me. I know how good and kind 
«he is ; I can see that when she is with Percy and 
you, and she is always gentle with me too, but she 
would rather never see my face. Sometimes she 
looks as if I frightened her. You cannot deny it, 
Maurice. You must have seen it, because you 
are not blind.' 

Maurice was silent. 

It was idle to deny the existence of a fact, that 
had caused him pain and mortification from the 
first; as idle as to seek to blind himself to the 
existence of that other^ as puzzling to the full, 
and far more pitiful ; the fact, namely, that of 
late his mother had grown restlessly eager for his 
departure ; had come to count the days that yet 
must intervene, before that one-time dreaded hour 
should be passed. 

True, when one week ago news had come, that 
the regiment our young cornet was on the eve of 
joining, had been suddenly ordered for service in 
the East, where brave men were hourly going 
down beneath the swords of a half-savage foe; 
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^vhen these fell tidings first had reached her, 
Martha had fallen prostrate in a deathlike swoon^ 
und) regaining consciousness, had wildly besought 
him to abandon his new career ; to save her the ter- 
rible remorse that must follow her at the thought, 
that she had driven her child, her only one, to such 
a doom. 

But it was too late then to draw back, even if 
heart and hand had been less warmly enlisted. 
And although cured, on witnessing her anguish, of 
the . distempered notion that he had ceased to be 
dear to her, poor Maurice had still to bear the 
grievous burden of the consciousness, that it was 
the thought of his danger only, and not his absenccy 
that thus had power to wring her heart. 

* She has sufiered a great deal, my poor mother,^ 
he said presently ; * and, charitable as she is, she 
cannot forget. You know the reason why she 
shuns your people. May ? the old sad story of 
Captain Wylde's sister and your uncle — ^your 
father's cousin, I should say — Beresford Grace ? ' 

* That is not the reason why she dislikes— why 
she is so cold to me. If that was the reason, 
how could Captain Wylde be so fond of me ? And 
he is very fond of me, Maurice, and I love him 
dearly ; better than I love any one in the world 
except Percy and you.^ 

Whereat Maurice Cronin, all his stoical cold- 
ness melting like wax in the breath of that softly 
uttered monosyllable, caught the youthful speaker 
passionately in his arms, and kissed her. Then 
broke away and hurried from the spot, abashed, 
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it might be^ somewliat at his rashness, for he, too^ 
was young still, and but in name only a soldier; 
yet, truth to tell, not deeply grieved nor penitent, 
now that the deed was past recall. 

« « « « « 

And from the date of this ' rich thievery ' there 
had slipped by three years and a half. And in the 
interval May Grace had grown up, had expanded 
into the * thing of beauty ' she had ever promised 
to be ; and was now, so said rumour, the affianced 
bride of a lordly lover, to whom the same authorit}' 
had decreed that she was to be wedded, before the 
year should have reached its close. 

And in the interval, too, Desmond^s Tower 
had received a new inmate, who had now long^ 
sojourned as a daughter beneath its roof. 

And in the interval too Maurice Cronin had 
fought his way gallantly upward; and, fortune 
handsomely befriending him, had got his troop; 
and was now coming home invalided, but not 
damagingly so, to gladden the eyes of the mother, 
who, from the day wherein certain twin hopes had 
sprung to life within her, had come to long for the 
return of her boy with a thirsty longing, to which 
the panting of the hart 'after the fountains oi 
water ' can alone furnish a fitting parallel. 

And at last, laggingly as had crept on the 
hours that had borne them towards it, at last came 
the auspicious day, when the longing was destined 
to be satisfied ; a glowing July day in the year of 
grace 184 — 

And within the wainscotted, quaint old room, 
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which formed all of the more antique portion of 
Desmond's Tower, that even the skill of its new 
master had been able to render habitable, was 
gathered a group consisting of three persons, two 
of whom need no portrayal, since by this time the 
reader surely knows by heart the faces of Martha 

Cronin and Arthur Wylde ; while the th^rd 

But the third is a * high-born ladye,' youthful, 
and moreover a stranger. And to such a one it 
would be dealing but scant courtesy, were we 
first to present her to the reader at a crisis, where 
our chapter has reached its reasonable and fitting 
close. 
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